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ADVERTISEMENT 



The Reader will perceive by the Title head-lines of 
the *^ Sketch of the Church/' and the Preface to 
Volume I. that the History was originally intended to 
have been carried on much farther. The causes that 
have prevented this are noticed in that Preface ; and he 
will consider the Ittle of the Sketch to stand thus : 



SKETCH 

OF THE HISTORY OF 

THE CHURCH; 

COMPREHENDING 

A VIEW OF THE PATRIARCHAL AND LEVITICAL CHURCHES — THE 
ORIGIN AND EXTENSION OF IDOLATRY — ^AND THE ECONOMY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND HIERARCHY. 



SKETCH 

OF THE HISTORY OF 

THE BRITISH CHURCH; 



COMPREHENDING 

A VIEW OF THE PATRIARCHAL CHURCHES-^THE ORIGIN AND BXTEN« 

SION OF IDOLATRY ^THE FOUNDATION OP THE BRITISH CHURCH, 

AND ITS SEPARATION FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME ; AND THE 
FINAL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE ANTEDILUVIAN CHURCH TO THE REVELATION OF THE 

GOSPEL. 



I. I%e Antediluvian Church.— II. The Patriarchal Church III. On 

the idolatrous Descendants of Noah^-^TV. The Church renewed 
under Abraham* — V. The Levitical Church. — ^VI. On the Origin 
and Extension of Idolatry. — VII. Mevelation of the Gospel. 

I. T%e Antediluvian Church. While the divine image 
of God existed in man, and his faculties jtvere unimpaired by 
sin^ — while his understanding directed, and his passions were 
obedient, he was capable of offering a sacrifice of righteousness, 
and performing the duties of a holy worship ; but through the 
machinations of the evil one, " the Old Serpent," — Rev. xii. 9, — 
the enemy of the Church from its foundation, he fell from 
his allegiance, and lost with his innocence the favour of his 

B 
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God. NotwilhstandiDg: the greatness of the provocatioD, aod 
the fatal eonsequenccs that inevitably attended the crime, an 
exhibition of sovereign mercy anticipated the sentence of banish- 
ment and death. Before labour aod sorrow were denounced 
against our unhappy first parents, and a curse inflicted on the 
ground for their sake, the degradation of their subtle foe was 
declared, and an arenger promised who should bruise the 
serpent's head, and redeem the future generations from his 
power. 

The Church of God was then developed as the Church of 
Christ — the necessity, and the eflScacious influence of a media- 
tor between sinful man and his ofiended Creator was disclosed, 
and the sacrificial mode of worship appointed — ^typical of the 
great and divine victim through whom alone pardon and re- 
conciliation could be obtained — " the LambofOod slain from 
^Uhe foundation of the worlds'' since '' wUhout shedding of 
" blood is no remission 'o( sins. — Heb.ix.22. — ^That even Adam 
and Eve offered beasts in sacrifice is surmised from their 
being cloathed with their skinSj as in those days they would 
scarcely be slain for any other purpose. Thus was it revealed that 
the Church of Christ on earth should accomplish her warfare, 
and her faithful worshippers having finally overcome their 
enemy, should at length *' eat of the tree of life which is in t/ie 
^^ midst of the Paradise of Ood'' — Rev. ii. 7. — 

With the terms of the revelation thus made, Abel, as the 
result proved, complied, but Cain was rebellious. The former 
offered to God, through a perfect faith in the means disclosed 
to him, a lamb of the firstlings of his flock, ^' a more excellent 
" sacrifice than that of Cain ;" who with a spirit of self-wisdom, 
and in opposition to the means disclosed, " brought of the fruit 
of the ground an offering unto Hie Lordj' trusting in his own 
righteousness, and adopting a natural mode of expressing his 
gratitude, but suitable only to the state of primaeval innocence. 
By this, as we may gather from the result, he " did not tcell;^ 
** sin lay at his door T and his offering was not '^ accepted;'* 
while Abel ^^ obtained witness that he was '^ righteous.'' — 
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Gen. iv. 3, 7. Heb. xi. 4. — ^From this time C^in departed from 
the true worship (" from the presence) of the ^* Lord^^' and 
DO more came before the Schechinah in the place where God 
may have been pleased to dwell ; as we read that Rebekah 
'* went to inquire of the Lord." — Gen. xxv. 22 — but became a 
wanderer from the right way, dwelling, as it is expressed in 
the figurative language of Scripture, ^^ in the land of No€P\(see 
Parkhurst 13), which word may either signify his own defection, 
or his r^eclion by God. Thus even to Adam's family may b6 
traced the " gathering of two or three together," where Christ 
would be *Mn the midst." — " there am I ;'* — and AbeFs place 
being empty, God said to Cain, the murderer, ^^ where is Abel 
thy brother?" — Gen. i v. 9.— and thus early also began a fal- 
ling off from the Church of Christ. The sons of men, the 
descendants of Cain, abandoned themselves to every wicked 
imagination, and soon lost the image of the true God from 
their minds. 

The fundamental doctrines of this original Church were 
evidently the same as were published in after times by the 
Prophets, and confirmed by our I^rd himself, — ^the love of God 
exemplified by faith both in his promises and his threatenings, 
and the love of man, declared by St. John, and fully to be 
understood from the now complicated guilt of Cain in the murder 
of his brother. '* For this is the message that ye heard from the 
*^ BEGINNING tfiat we should love one another y not as Cain^ who 
" was of that wicked one^ and slew his brother: and wherefore 
^^ slew he him f because his own works were evUy and his brother^ s 
" righteous J^ — 1 John iii. 11, 12. — ^It seems, too, sufficiently 
clear, from the passage in Job, xix. 25— -and other places, that 
the doctrine of a future state was then known and professed. 

The righteous Abel, the first martyr, dying childless, the 
true worship was transmitted through Seth, the third son of 
Adam, to whom his father gave a name in reference to the state 
of the Church ; — the word (^Seth) meaning to settle] or reduce to 
order — much disorder having naturally arisen from the con- 
duct of Cain. It is only by the significant names given by 
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the Patriarchs to their respective desccndanls that we can 
judge of the state of the Church at this early period. (See Bel- 
lamy's " History of all Religions,*' in which this is very inge- 
niously treated, — ^and Bedford's Scripture Chronology). 

In this particular the Hebrew — the supposed primitive 
language — dilflers from all others — ^the names of things being 
all significant Thus the first created man and woman were 
named tTTK {Adam, or earth), p IQj; DTSn-r» Wrh^ iT.IT "Jim 
rfiOTTSn. — Gen. ii. 7, — ^* Atul the Lard God made Earth 
(^graund)y'^ — [CTTKn, A^-arfam, earth, or red earth, not ^nRTT, 
he^aretSj as the heavens and the eartK\ ^^ from the dust of the 
" Earth" (ground) — [HDlSn he-adamah], '' and called their 
" name Earth," (DTK, Adam).— Gen. v. 2.— So '' Adam 
*^ called his icife*8 name Life-giving," (mn havah. Eve) '* 6e- 
** cause she was the mother of all living." — Gen. iii. 20. ; — ^he 
also said, " she shallbe called ntW,'* (Ma, woman,) " because 
^* she was taken outoftiT^ (J8h,)man'' — Gen. ii. 28. — In like 
manner Eve called her son's name pp {Cain), gotten, and said 
" IhaveooTTEN a man from the Lord.'' — Gen. iv. 1. 

At the birth of his first son, Seth gave him the name of Enos, 
or a mortal state by sin; as referring to the loss of immortality by 
the fall of Adam. In his time men ^^ began to call on the name of 
the Lord/' or, according to the marginal translation, '^ to call 
** themselves by the name of the Lord,'' keeping themselveg 
separate from their wicked brethren, the seed of the devil. — 
Gen. iii. 15, — and assuming the title of children or '^ sons of 
God," as true worshippers ; which title was also used after the 
flood. — ^Job. i. 6, ii. 1. — The name of Cainan the son of Enos, 
means to lament, or to be in a depressed state of mind; well 
indicating the sorrow still naturally felt at the loss of Eden, and 
its happiness. M ahalaleel succeeded, called, according to the 
«ame custom, a departing from the praise or worship of Ae true 
Ood! and the defection continued through the government of 
Jared, his son, whose name means to decline; indicating the 
unhappy progress of affairs towards a general departure fippm 
the doctrines of the true Church. 
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The name of his son and succcessor Enoch, signifies to train 
up or dedicate; — and the expression that he ^^ walked with 
'' Oody' implies both that he attempted the restoration of the 
true worship, and that the great mass of the people were given 
to idolatry ; and however ineffectaal his efforts may have been» 
he was, in reward of his own conduct, because by his faith 
he pleased God, miraculously translated, so that he did not 
^' 9ee deatii,** or die the common death of others. His trans- 
lation was probably a visible one like that of Elijah, and 
afforded evidence of a future resurrection. 

In the days of Methuselah his son, a still more ruinous state 
of things seems to be indicated by his name, he sent forth 
deaths a state of universal idolatry — a spiritual death. Accord- 
ing to Ainsworth the name is compounded of two words he 
dieth and a sending forth , \, e. of waters — ^thus predicting that 
the deluge should happen in the year of his deaths as in fact it 
did Tndeed St. Jude (verses 14. 15.) speaks of Enoch's pro* 
phesying in terms that may very well apply to this great event. 
During the time of his son and successor Lamccb, whose name 
means a total decay y or fatting off, the form of the true religion 
was probably almost lost ; *' the sons of Ood^' the posterity of 
Shem, — ^bearing a title given in Holy Scripture to Adam, — Luke 
iii. xxxviii. — ^had joined themselves to the " daughters ofmeuy^ 
the progeny of the wicked Cain ; one of whose descendants, 
Lamech (another of that name), commenced the custom of 
polygamy, and, not improbably, was guilty of murder, — Gen. 
iv. 19 — 24.— and from these irregular marriages, so contrary to 
the pure custom established in the first pair — ^Mat. xix. 4 — 6. — 
arose probably the greatest disorder. In the time of the sons 
of this Lamech, the useful arts began to flourish«-men con- 
structed tents-— worked in brass and iron, and even understood 
playing on the organ and harp — but in the midst of these bless- 
ings they forgat God. 

It is said ^ ^ there were giants in the earth in those days. *' — 
Gen. vi. 4^ — ^but the word translated geonto, means rather men 
of violence, or apostates^ who becoming '^ mighty,'' and '^ men of 
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'^ renoycn^ held oat the most prollig«le examples to their iofe* 
riors. Xoab, '^ who wattted wiA GodJ" and was stedfiist in the 
professioD of his fiulh, was a preacher of righteoosness ; and 
lor 120 years, while the ark was boildiDg. denoonced, bot in 
vain, God's vengeance against a sinful workL At len£:th when 
God saw that they were "flesh/' — '' earthly, sensoal, devilish,** 
— Jas.iii. 15. — '^ ihat ike wickedness of mum was great m ike 
*^ earik, and ikai every imagimaiiom of ike tkougkis ofkis keart 
" was only evil caniinuaUy^ — Gen. vL 5 — He swept away the 
whole race, with the exception of Noah and his family, eight 
persons in the whole, — 1 Pet. iii. 20., — to which small number 
the visible Church was now contracted. 

The name of this restorer of the pure worship (AooA) means 
repose or comolationy which his father gave him, saying '^ Tkis 
** same skall comfori us concerning our work and ioU of our 
*^ kandsy because of ike ground wkick ike Lord kaih cursedJ* 
—Gen. V. 29. — ^predicting apparently (though perhaps uncon- 
sciously) that through him the Church should be restored once 
more to its original purity. 



TABLE I. 

Of the Ten Antediluvian PatriarckSy according to Ae Hebrew 

Computation. 









«.- SuL • 




Years coteropo* 






BORN 
Addo 


Ageatthe 
Birth of 


**• .£3 *•■ "IB 

O cs S fc 


DIED 
Addo 


rary 


Eoltre 


With 


With 


i Adam . 


Muodi. 


hit Sod. 


SS V ^ L 


Muodi. 


Adam. 


Noah. 


Age. 


1 


130 


800 


930 




« 


930 


2 Scth, - 


130 


105 


807 


1042 


800 




912 


8 Enos 


235 


90 


815 


1140 


695 


84 


905 


4 Cainan 


325 


70 


840 


1235 


605 


179 


910 


5 Mahalaleel 


395 


65 


850 


1290 


535 


234 


895 


6 Jnrcd - 


460 


162 


800 


1422 


470 


366 


962 


7 Euc>ch 


G22 


65 


300 


987 


308 




365 


8 Methuselah 


687 


187 


782 


1606 


243 


600 


969 


9 Lamcdi 


874 


182 


595 


1651 


56 


595 


777 


10 Noah 


1056 


500 


450 


2006 






950 



VIU ON THE IDOLATROUS DESCEKDAHTS OF NOAH. 

Redeemer. Of his descendants Salah, whose name is ta send 
fw(hy and Eber, meaning to poM oter^ and from whom the 
people were afterwards called Hebrews, nothing is known. 

Peleg, the son of Eber, whose name means to dicide^ suc- 
ceeded his father; and it is said, that '^ lii Ait days tra< £&« 
earth divided^^ alluding to the great separation and dispersion 
which took place in consequence of the miraculous confusion 
of languages — a punishment inflicted on the presumptuous 
builders ofBabel, who desirous of'* nuiking themselves a name'^ 
and of resisting the intention of God to disperse them in order 
to repeople the earth, pro[K>sed to build a city and a tower 
^' whose top should reach toheavenS' — Gen. xi. 3. 4. — From the 
name of Reu, which means to break 'o^, or to break the esta* 
blished ordery it may be supposed that the visible Church 
now fell off still more from the worship of the true God, to the 
time of Terah, who was an actual idolater. Serug the son of 
Reu succeeded, whose name means to be wreathed, or twisted 
togetficr, and it is probable that the members of the trae 
Church now united themselves with those who openly pro- 
fessed idolatry. 

The name of Nahor, the son of Serug, ibeans dry or barren, 
and the state of things at this period was becoming similar to 
that at the conclusion of the Antediluvian Church. — ^Terah his 
son, the father of Abraham, is expressly said to have served 
other gods — Josh, xxiv, 2. — having been, as many suppose, a 
maker of images ; and it is not at all improbable from these 
circumstances that Abraham was likely to be tinged with the 
stain of this now prevailing sin, and that he was therefoFG 
'* called^' by the mercy of God ^^ from darkness to light ;^ for 
God established his covenant with him, and afterwards de- 
clared himself to be his God, and that of his immediate 
descendants, — ** the Ood of Abraham, — of Isaac, — and of 
" Jacob. — Ex. iii. 6.— 
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TABLE II. 

Of the first Ten Postdiluvian Patriarchs^ according to the 

Hebrew Computation^ 



1 Shem 

2 Aiphaxad 

3 Safah 

4 Eber 

5 Peleg 

6 Reu 

7 Senig 

8 Nabor 

9 Terah 
jlO Abraham 



BORN 



Anno 
Mondi. 



I 



1558 
1658 
1693 
1723 

1757 
1789 
1819 
1818 

1878 
2008 



Before 
Chriit. 



2446 
2346 
2311 
2281 

2247 
2215 
2185 
2156 
2126 
1996 



0) 



100 
35 
30 
34 
30 
32 
30 
29 
70 

100 



^ 






ill 



500 
403 
403 
430 
209 
207 
200 
119 
135 

75 II 



DIED 



Anno I Before 



Mandi 



2158 
2096 
2126 

2187 
1996 
2028 
2049 
1996 
2083 
2183 j 



Chriit. 



1846 
1908 
1878 

1817 
2008 
1976 
1955 
2008 
1921 
1821 



Bntir 
age. 



600 
438 
433 
464 
239 
239 
230 
148 
205 
175 



A comparison of this second Table with the first (ante, p. vi.) 

will place in a strong point of view, the great, and rapid 

decrease in the years of man's life. In the thousand years 

before the flood, nine lives only (not noticing the short life of 

Enoch) make an amount of 8210 years, being on average 912 

years to each life. Within the first thousand years after the 

flood, the aggregate of ten lives is only 8171 years, and the 

average only 317 years ; and if this latter Table be divided, it 

will be founds that while the first five lives amount to 2174 

years, making an average of 436 years each, the second five 

make only 997 years, or 199 years each. There is another 

peculiar circumstance distinguishes the two Tables — in the 

first, the respective ages rather increase; in the second, they 

almost uniformly, and rapidly decrease. 

The appearances in the following Table are very similar, 
and the age of man is here brought down to its present 
standard. 
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TABLE m. 



Age8 of Ten other Patriarchs, ^'c. according to Usher, ^c. 







BORX 


DIBD 








Anno 1 Before 


Anno 


Before 


Age. 






Mundi. 


Christ 


Mondi. 


Christ 


180 


I Isaac, (Gen. xxxv. 28.) 




21(>8 


18^)6 


2288 


1716 


2 Jacob, (Gen. xlvii. 28) 




2168 


1836 


2315 


1689 


MJ 


3 Joseph, (Gen. 1. 26) 




2259 


1745 


2369 


1635 


. 110 


4 Levi, (Exod. vi. 16) 




2248 


1756 


2385 


1619 


137 


5 Moses, (l)eut. xxxiv. 7) 




2133 


1671 


2553 


1451 


ISO 


6 Joshua, (Josh. xxiv. 29) 




2451 


1553 


2.561 


1443 


110 


7 EH, (1 Sam. iv. lf>) 




2790 


1214 


2888 


1116 


98 


8 Samuel, (supposed 1 Sam. i. 20, xx^ 


.1) 


2833 


1171 


2944 


1060 


III 


9 David, (sup. 2 Sam. v. 4, 1 Kings ii. 


11) 


2919 


1085 


2989 


1015 


70 


10 Solomon, (sup- 2 S. xii. 24, 1 K. xi. 


43) 


3071 


1033 


3029 


975 


S8 




III. On the idolatrous DescendanU of iVooA.— The 
wbrship of God flourished in the family of Noah, and tvo^^ 
transmitted to the posterity of Shem, through Arphaxad ; hm^ "^ 
it declined amongst the descendants of Japhet, and Ham ^ 
when carried by them into the distant countries whither the; 
migrated, and was soon absorbed in human '* inventions. 

With Shem, though the youngest of the three 8ons,~C 
XX. 2, 21— ix. 24.— the rights of primogeniture rested, and 
immediate descendants possessed themselves of the parts 
nearest the place of original settlement. — ^Elam became the 
father of the Elamites, or Persians — Ashur of the Assyrians 
— Lud of the Lydians — and Aram of the Syrians. — ^These all 
fell into idolatry. Arphaxad, the third son, possessed the banks 
of the Tigris ; but as if to shew in the earliest periods of the 
Church, that men should be ^^ pilgrims and strangers upon the 
earth,'' and there should be ^' no continuing city,*' he and his 
posterity were driven from thence by Cush, and Nimrod, the 
descendants of Ham« 
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Japhet and Ham, resisting the divine decree, would have 
rested at Babylon, and there have boilt them a Tower, or made 
them a God ; (pUf, a name^ being often used in Scripture for 
OoD himself) but they were miraculously prevented by a con- 
fiudon, and change of tongues, and scattered abroad from 
thence, " upon the/ace of all the earth,*' — Gen. xi. 9. 

Cush, the eldest son of Ham, settled in the southern, and 
eastern parts of Asia, where his son Nimrod built, or enlarged, 
Babylon ; and becoming ^^ a mighty one in the earth/' — Gen. 
z. 8 — and not contented with ^e extent of patriarchal govern- 
ment, he dispossessed many of his brethren, and founded the 
first great monarchy. Canaan, the younger son of Ham, took 
possession of the country east and west of Jordan, ^' a land 
^^ flowing toith mUk and honey,'' and called after his name — 
but being doomed to be ^' a Servant o/ Servants," his posterity 
were driven out by the descendants of Shem— -the Israelites, — 
under the immediate conduct of God himself. Mitsraim, 
anoAher son of Ham, settled in Egypt, '^ the land of Ham." 

The sons of Japhet moved westward, and while the descen- 
dants of his brethren fell before the mighty conqueror Nimrod, 
God " enlarged his borders,'* — Gen. ix. 27 — so that the pos- 
terity of Japhet extended over all Europe as well as great part 
of Asia. By them ^^ were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
** their lands ; every one after his tongue, afl;er their families, 

in their nations," — Gen. x. 6— and at length ^^ in the fulness 

of time," when ^^ the gathering of the Gentiles" should be 
under Shiloh the Prince, ^^ the Ood of Shem" became the God 
of Japhet, and he *^ dwelt in the tents of Shem," — Gen. ix. 27. 

The practice of idolatry which began in Chaldear— Judith 
y. 8— spread into Egypt, where it so flourished and increased, 
that from thence it in time, pervaded all nations, and even 
cecasionally the chosen people ; who were indeed too much 
Inclined to fall into it, as Uie Scripture history abundantly 
jMOves. — ^From Egypt it was received by the polished nation 
^ the Greeks : these communicated it to their conquerors— 



« 
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the Romans : and by the victorious arms of the latter it was 
carried over the whole of the known globe. 

IV. The Church renewed under Abraham. — ^The visible 
Church, once more reduced through the overwhelming influ- 
ence of idolatry, again revived in the person of Abraham, called 
from the midst of his own idolatrous kindred to become ^' Ae 
'' Father of (he faithfuls With him God renewed the Cove- 
nant of mercy through a Reedeemer, and confirmed his pro- 
mises to him by the supernatural birth of a son. The rite of 
circumcision was now ordained, and sacrificial worship re^ 
vived : and the command to offer up his son, in whom ^^ aUik$ 
^^ nations of the earth** were to be '^ blessed^** at the same 
time produced one of the strongest efforts of faith ; and afforded 
one of the clearest types of the fliture great sacrifice,— ^^ ft€ 
^' lamb of OocF* which should ^^ take away the sine of As 
world; '-^o. i. 29. 

The pure worship was transmitted through Isaac and Jacobs 
the immediate descendants of Abraham ; (Esau the eldat 
brother of Jacob, being set aside) but the contagion of idolatr5 
sometimes operated even in the families of the Patriarcfas^ 
Rachel, the wife of Jacob, on leaving her father, Laban, car^^ 
ried away his ^^ Images ;* called by Laban and Jacob, hi^ 
'' Godsr Gen. xxxi. 19, 80, 32*-and but a short time after^ 
this, Jacob felt the necessity of addressing his household, '^ Pu^ 
^^ away the strange Gods that are among you, and be clean, 
^^ and change your garments: and let us arise, and go up to 
** BeUiel; and I will make thsrb an altar unto God," — 

Gen. XXXV. 2, 3. 

Esau, Jacob's elder brother, otherwise called Edom, — Gten. 
XXV. 80 — settled in the neighbourhood of Mount Seir— from 
him afterwards called Idumsea, and his descendants the 
Edomites were at first Dukes, but afterwards Kings of Edom. 

The Patriarchs, from the earliest times, exercised over their 
families, a sovereign power, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
extending even to the putting offenders to death**— they wero 
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gifted with the spirit of phrophesying^ — and the pri 
confirming or withholding temporal blessings — as in 
of Noah, and Jacobs with their obedient, and rebelli 
— Gen. ix. 26— and xlix. — so that the rite of goveri 
well in civil as in ecclesiastical affairs, appears to hs 
sated in 6od*s ordinances, and not in social compact 

The union of King, or chief magistrate, and priest 
confined to the Patriarchal Church, for the Heathe 
adopted it, and continued it to a much later peri< 
custom is found amongst the Greeks ; and even at At 
Archon, or governor, assumed the title of Pontiff as ai 
It was also a practice with the Romans :— -Cicero, tl 
filled the office of the Consulate, the greatest tempoi 
in the world, at that time, was also a priest ; and the 1 
from Julius Cflesar assumed the character of Hig 
When, however, amongst the children of Israel, the p 
became fixed in the tribe of Levi, it was no longer ] 
the monarch to offer sacrifice, according to the custc 
Patriarchs ; as is seen by the case and punishment o 
—2 Chron. xxvi. 16 — ^23. That he assisted in some ^ 
be collected from several passages in Scripture, — 1 I 
9u-8 Sam. vi. 17, 18— but that the mode differed 
exercise of the priestly function is clear by the p€ 
joining in it — 1 Kings viii. 62. — He also, accordii 
Patriarchal privilege, blessed the people — 2 Sam. v 
and 1 Kings viii. 64, 65. 

The sons of Jacob, — with respect to whom thei 
exclusion,-— were, by a miraculous providence, prese 
the fiunine in Canaan, and with their families, 70 p 
ally settled in Egypt, in the land of Goshen. Here t 
^' creased abundantly and multiplied, and waxed i 
*' mighty/' so that their idolatrous neighbours became 
and a King arising '^ who knew not Joseph," or regt 
'the deliverance he had been the instrument of effecl 
^alt subtilly with them, and at length reduced th< 
most abject slavery. When thus oppressed by their 
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ten, and in danger of adopting their customs, the Israelites 
were become almost incapable of sapporting the true worship, 
God selected Moses to be their deliTerer, and through him 
brongfat them oat of Egypt, (B. C. 1-^1) viith a miraculous 
display empower; 600,000 men, besides women and children. 
God then kept them separated finom all other nations, for 40 
years in the. wilderness ; conducting them finom place to place 
through his own visible agency, with a pUlar of cloud by day, 
and a pillar of fire by night ; and manifi^ing his presence 
amongst them, by the Schechinah, or cloud of glory, resting 
between the cherubims. Here was '' .tub Church in the wil- 
derness;*' where '^ the Iwely oracM* were given to them,— 
Acts vii. 88-— and they were declared to be a *^ Aoly" and '* a 
'^ special peapUj'* chosen by God above all nations on ^' the &c% 
'' of the earth,'*— Deut vii. 6— xiv. 2, &c. 



[ 15] 



V. THE LEVETICAL CHURCH. 



God now communicated with Moses, ** face to face,** — Exod. 
xxxiii. 11 — and delivered the Law to him on Moant Sinai, in 
awful majesty, in the presence of all the people. He after- 
wards revealed the particular forms of a ceremonial worship, 
at once typical of the ^^ good things to come;" and fully cal- 
culated to keep the chosen nation separated from their neigh- 
bours, and less likely to fall into their idolatrous customs. 
For this purpose were the laws of purification, the rite of cir- 
cumcision, the jealous regard to their genealogies, and to the 
parity of their females, which was commonly sacrificed in 
the Heathen worship ; and these things had in view the birth 
of the future Saviour; for the Law was introductory to the 
Qospel ; — " Our Schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.^^-^ 
Oal. iii. 24. 

The keeping of the Sabbath was now more particularly 
enjoined; though this was an ordinance from the days of 
Adam^ when God rested on the seventh day ; and '^ blessed'* 
it, (as to this, see Job iii. 1 — ^Jer. xx. 14 — ) and " sanctified 
" it," — Gen. ii. 3. — And not only was the seventh day pro- 
nounced holy, but the seventh year was declared to be a sab- 
batical year— Lev. xxv. 2 — 4, 21 — and after seven of these, a 
year of Jubilee, or deliverance from servitude was appointed. 
JSven the seventh numth was peculiarly sacred for the num- 
ber of solemn feasts celebrated in it — Lev. xxiii. 24 — (^Poole's 
jinnots.^ and xxv. 8 — 10. 

It appears, that very early, if not even in the time of Adam, 
ftheve were places set apart where God was pleased more 
immediately to vouchsafe his presence ; and this was so far 
believed, that on many occasions there were peculiar dedica- 
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tions to his sendee. As in the case of Abraham , who '^ planted 
^' a grove in Beersheba, and called there on the name of the 
^^ Lord/' — Gen. xxi. 83 — and Jacob, who said, '^ How dread- 
*^ ful is this place! this is none other but the house of Qod, 
*^ and this is the gate of Heaven'' — ^^ this stone which I have set 
''for a pillar, shall be Goo's House: and of all that then 
'' shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee." — 
Gen. xxviii. 16 — 22. 

But it was not till the time of the Israelites sojourning in 
tlie wilderness, that a temple was appropriated by GKxl's own 
peculiar direction ; when Grod said, '' Let them make me a 
'' Sanctuary that I may dwell among them." (See Patrick, 
on Ex. XXV. 30) and condescended to point out minutely how 
it should be constructed, according to the '^ pattern" shewed 
to Moses on the Mount — ^Ex. xxv. 8 — 40. 

The Tabernacle, — ^thus called by way of eminence, — -was 
constructed so as to be taken to pieces, and removed, during 
the journeyings of the Israelites. It was formed of the richest 
materials, and at a prodigious expense, and was altogether an 
object of great magnificence ; the gold and silver employed 
about it, amounting in value, to upwards of £182,500. ; to 
which must be added the brass or copper — embroidered cur- 
tains, jewels, &c. and the splendid dresses of the Priests. — 
The charge was borne principally by firee*will offerings of gold 
and silver, brass, linen, precious stones, and even ornaments 
of the women; and the people were. so ^^ willing," that the 
workmen employed said, " the [people bring much more than 
'^ enough :'* so that they ^* were restrained from bringing." — 
Ex. xxv. 2 — ^7, and xxxv.» and xxxvi. 5 — 6. But there was 
aisi) u capitatit>n tax, of half a shekel (about fifteen pence) a 
head, for every male above 20 years old, ** a ransom for his 
'• soul/* — XXX. II — m — which amounted in value to about 
i^^aOO, — xxxviii. 26.— This tax was, at a remoter penod, 
lev ietl yearly for the n^|Mratiun of tlie temple, and was not im- 
prolMibly the tribute tieuuuuletl of our Saviour, — ^Mat» xvii. 24 
~lhuugh applioil by the Konmus to other pur^xises. 









THE TABERNACLE. 

The Tabernacle was, id length, 55 feet — ^in bread 
height, 18 feet ; the inside was divided into two roomc 
rally termed the '^ Sanctuary/' and the ^^ Holy of ] 
Round about it was a court of near 200 feet in length, i 
in breadth surrounded with pillars, and hangings of fin 
In this court were the altar of burnt offering, on wh 
sacred fire that came '^ out from before the Lord, ai 
" sumed" the first sacrifice that was offered, — Lev. i 
was kept ever burning, — ^vi. 13. It was for substit 
^' strange fire'' for this, that Nadab and Abihu, the 
r\ V.AXX K2 V Aaron, the first consecrated priests, were burnt by fii 

>trr Pairsi' Heaven— X. 1, 2. — Here was also the Brazen Laver 

^uiXTLe-^ ^' Priests to wash their hands, and feet in, before they 

^'■'^^' ^^J - sacrifice,— Ex. xxx. 18—21. 

In the Sanctuary were the Altar of Incense, on which 
was bamt every morning and evening, — Ex. xxx. 1— 
Gh>lden Candlestick of seven lights, weighing a talc 
worthabout £5000— xxv.31— 39— most useful, as the 
no windows to the Tabernacle ; — and the table of She\s 
—XXV. 28 — 80 — a memorial of God's mercy in providii 
with bread in the wilderness. In the ^' Holy of Holic 
the Ark of the testimony, and its cover, the Mercy S 
which were the two golden Cherubim ; of which G< 
" Aere I will meet with tiiee, and I will commune w 
*'/iram above the Mercy-Seaty/rom between the two Ch 
^' which are upon the Ark of the testimony, of all tJ^ing 
^' / win give thee in commandment ^^^ — Ex. xxv. 22. 

was the Schechinah, or glorious light, whic 

ing; the children of Israel in their journeyings, no 

ted the special presence of God, ^^ dwelling betw 

cherubims/' — 1 Sam. iv. 4 — Ps. Ixxx. 1, and xci 

m hence, probably, issued audible words, as Mosei 

have ^* heard the voice of one speaking unto him 

the mercy-seat/' &c., ^^ and he spake unto him,"— 

i. 89— and see xii. 8, and Ex. xxxiii. 1 1 — an earnest 

^^ great mystery^ *^ God manifest in the flesh ;" and s] 

D 
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familiarly, though ^^ as never man spake.'* In the Ark were 
deposited the two tables of the Law ; and in> or near it, tbe 
golden pot of manna, with the budding rod of Aaron. 

Whenever the people halted, and formed a camp, the 
Tabernacle was placed in the midst of it ; with the tents of 
Moses, and Aaron, and his sons, and the Levites, nearest to it, 
and those of the army, or the other tribes, farthest distant. 

Hitherto the Patriarchs, and their first born, or those sub- 
stituted for them, had united in themselves the three offices of 
civil governor, prophet, and priest : for the Church of Christ, 
always visibly existing, though sometimes greatly depressed, 
was never without a priest, an altar, and a divine revelation 
The time was now arrived when these important offices were 
to be divided. Jacob had prophetically limited the ^^ sceptre'' 
to Judah, and God especially separated the family of Leviy and 
appointed it to the " Priesthood." The Regal, and Prophetical 
functions were however still exercised by Moses, the visible 
head both of the Church, and State ; a type of Christ,— r^' ^^ 
" King who shmdd sit upon the throne ofDavid^^ — ^Is. ix. 7- 
^^ the Prophet that was expected to come into the world,**' 
John vi. 14 — and whose miraculous preservation in his infanc^ 
seemed to presage the great things he was born for. By hin^ 
were Aaron and his sons consecrated — under his direction wi 
the Tabernacle built — he was the legislator, and the leader-^ 
unto him were they baptized, as afterwards to John, and to 
our Lord — but Christ was still the rock of which they drank, 
— 1 Cor. X. 4 — and the head of the 'Church. 

Before the ^^ Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 
** Christ Jesus," — " the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls,'' 
appeared as man, for *^ the Word" had before frequently 
revealed itself, as to Abraham, Manoah, Samuel, &c. he was 
typically represented by many in the flesh, but particularly by 
Moses and Aaron. With respect to Moses, the forerunner of 
'^ a Prophet" tliat God would raise up from amongst his 
brethren *' like unto him," — Deut. xviii. 15-— Actsiii.22, &c. — 
in various particulars of his life, and that of Christ, the type and 
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ft^^meBt are most obvious — he was miraculously preservedader 
tiis birth 9 as our Lord was from those who sought his life, and 
both in Egypt : he was specially appointed to redeem Israel from 
a state of bondage, and lead them to the land of Canaan, typical 
of the future rest. Before receiving the law, Moses fasted in 
the Mount 40 days and 40 nights, — Ex. xxiv. 18, with xxxir. 
28 — as our Saviour did in the wilderness, before the com- 
mencement of his public ministry, and of his preaching of the 
Gh)spel. Moses had something of the heavenly glory commu- 
nicated to him in the Mount ; for the ^^ skin of his face shone.'^ 
—Ex. xxxiv. 29— 85— 2 Cor. iii. 7.— Christ was '' the bright- 
" ness" of the Father's " glory" — " the express image of his 
** person ;" — Heb. i, 3 — and during his transfiguration on the 
Mount, '^ his face did shine as the sun,*' — ^Mat. xvii. 2.— 
Between the temper of Moses and that of our Lord there was 
aho a great resemblance — ^Moses was *^ meek above all men'' 
— Num. xii. 8— but his ** anger waxed hot" at the people's 
idolatry, and ingratitude, so that '^ he cast the tables" of the 
law " out of his hands, and brake them,*' — Ex. xxxii. 19. — 
And instead of speaking to the rock as commanded by God, 
" he 9mot$'' it " twice,"— Num. xx. 8, 11.— So Christ, though 
" meek and lowly of heart," — Mat. xi. 29 — ^was eaten up with 

"" zeal," and scourged the profaners of the temple, and over- 
threw their tables, — ^John ii. 13 — 17. — ^The faithfulness of 
both is spoken of, and compared the one with the other, by 
St. Paul, — Heb. iii. 2. — And in completion, — as *' the law teas 
'' given by Moses"— so '' grace and truth came by Jesus Christ^'* 

John i. 17. 

Aaron was particularly typical of our blessed Lord in the 
riestly office. The High Priest entered into the holy place, 
Lev. xvi. 2, 34 — Heb. ix. 7— every year, to offer sacrifice for 
he people, by the ** blood of others" indeed— Heb. ix. 25— 

^Christ entered once into the '' holiest of all," now made 

^^nanifest," — Heb. ix 8— through " a greater and more perfect 
* * Tabernacle, not made with hands," and *' by his own blood" 
f>btained ** eternal redemption for us," — Heb. ix. 12. 

The priesthood, which had been inseparably held with the 
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other oflkes, finom the days of Adam, was oow established in 
the tribe of Levi ; a tribe selected by God himself, in li^i of 
the first bom of the Israelites, who bad been devoted to him, 
since their peculiar presenration firom death in Egypt. — ^Exod 
xiii. 12, — ^Nnmb. iii. 12 — ^viii. 17, — and this perluips in conse- 
quence of the zeal the Levites had shewn, in stepping forward 
to avenge the insnlted majesty of Crod, by destroying their 
own brethren, when they worshipped the golden calf, — ^Exod. 
xxxii. 26, 28. — ^That this sabstitntion might be complete, an 
estimate was commanded to be made of the Levites, and of the 
first born of the Israelites, number for number, and the odd 
numbers, being 273 of the latter, were redeemed at five 
shekels a piece, — ^Numb. iii. 14 — 51. — ^At that time the num- 
ber of the Levites, males of one month old, and upwards, was 
22,000— iii. 39— aud of those from thirty to fifty years old 
8580 — ^iv. 47, 48. — ^Tbis choice, it may be remarked, was so 
decisive, and peculiar, that even the family of Moses himself, 
through whom the Law was given, and who was cloathed by 
God with such an high and holy oflSce, continued to be only 
common Levites : — 1 Cbron. xxiii. 13, 14. 

Thus established, the office was exercised by three distinct 
orders, as it is to this day : — ^the High Priest, the Priests, and 
Levites, in the Jewish Church, corresponding respectively, 
with the Apostles or Bishops, the Priests, and the Deacons, in 
the Christian Church. St. Jerome expressly declares this, — 
^' What the High Priest, the Priests, and Levites were in the 
^^ Temple, that the Bishops, the Presbyters, and Deacons are 
'' in the Church.'^ 

The two superior orders were at first held by Aaron, and his 
sons;— Ex. xxviii. xxix. 1 — ^the high-priesthood being limited 
to the first-born, and the rest being called simply ^^ Priests," 
or " Priests of the second order y" — 2 Kings xxiii. 4. — ^These 
sons were Nadab, Abihu, Eleazer, and Ithamar ; and Nadab 
and Abihu being struck dead for presuming to burn incense 
with other fire than that which came miraculously from 
Heaven, and consumed the first offering, — Lev, ix. 24 — and 
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The Levites, though of a family expressly devoted to the 
service of God, did Dot succeed to their office without due pre- 
paration. They were numbered at a month old, — Num. iii. 
15 — ^they were admitted to wait on the service of the taber- 
nacle^ at twenty-five years of age, which service they were 
released from at 50, though not entirely from the ministration 
with their brethren ; — ^Num. viii 24 — ^26 — but they were not 
to carry, and have the superintendance of the Ark till they were 
thirty, — Num. iv. 3. — ^They were consecrated by cleansing, 
and sprinkling; and then, the people putting their hands upon 
them, as they did upon their offerings, these being in lieu of 
their first-born who had been spared, they were set before the 
High-priest and the priests, and offered ^^ by the High-priest 
•*ybr an offering of the children of Israel, ^^ — Num. viii. 6— 1 1 
•—being devoted ^^ as a gift to Aaron and to his sons,'' frdm 
God, " to make an atonement for the children of Israel y*' 
— w. 19 — an ** offering before the Lord.'* — v. 21. 

The two chief orders differed also in their garments, which 
were very costly and magnificent: the High Priest having 
four, out of the eight, peculiar to himself— the prophetical, l^H^ 
Ephod (accinxit) or vest, with its rich, and " curious girdle;'* 
— ^the oracular breast plate, with the twelve precious stones ; 
called D^*njt and D^Dll, " Urim and Thummim ;" i. e. light, or 
doctrine, or manifestcUion ; and perfection, or judgment j — the 
blue robe, with golden bells, and pomegranates, or balls ; by 
the sounding of which the people had notice of his offering in- 
cense, and he himself could not enter the ^^ Holy of Holies" 
without giving this peculiar warning ; — and the plate of gold on 
the forehead, with the words mn^ tt^p, ** Holiness to the 
Lord.'* The coat, the girdle, the drawers, and the bonnet, 
belonged equally to the other Priests, though the latter differed 
somewhat from the mitre. (See Ex. xxviii. throughout.) 

In many other things they also differed : — ^the High Priest — 
he " upon whose head the anointing oil was poured, ^^ — Lev. xxi. 
10 — ^was to marry " a virgin of his own people ;" and was 
exempt from^ or forbidden to practice the common laws of 
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tnourniog, even for a father, or a mother, — Lev. xxi. 1 — 16. — 
But the great distinction, was, that while the other priests went 
every day into the " Sanctuary," or *^ Holy," to burn incense, 
&c. he (done had the privilege of entering the '' Holy of Holies/' 
and performing the peculiar service there. 

It was the oflSce of the priesthood , in general, to serve at 
the altar; — ^to offer the sacrifices; — to instruct, and bless the 
people ; — ^and to assist in judging, and settling disputes. 

The High'Priest alone was to enter into the most holy place, 
once in the year, to make atonement for the sins of the whole 
people, — Lev. xvi. 34 — ^and to him, when fully habited in the 
dress prescribed for him, with the ^^ Urim and Thummimy" 
were delivered the oracles of God. He had his assistant, or 
suffiragan ; as probably Zadok was to Abiatliar, whom he suc- 
ceeded as High Priest ; and Annas to Caiphas. 

The office of '^ the second order*' was to prepare the sacri- 
fices ; — to slay the beasts ; — ^to keep up the sacred fire ; — to 
burn incense ; — and dress the lamps. They were divided by 
David into twenty-four courses, by lot,— 1 Chron. xxiv. 5 — by 
which mode also was determined the particular duties of the 
course ; and each course in turn went up to Jerusalem, and 
served weekly. — The course was called by the name of its 
chief; — Luke i.^— who was termed " the Chief Priest" of 
that rank ; see 1 Chron. xxiv. 4 — ^Ezra . viii. 24 — x. 6 ; — and 
this accounts for the mention of a plurality of Chief Priests in 
the New Testament. The term was sometimes appliedt o the 
High Priest also— 2 Chron. xix. 11. 

The office of the Levites was to attend on the Priest, 
— 2 Chron. viii. 14 — and perform the inferior offices arising 
from the service of the Temple ; and before the settlement in 
Canaan their duties were very laborious, as with them was the 
care of removing the. Tabernacle, — each according to his por- 
tM)n, — Lev. iv.— during their journeyings in the wilderness, 
and they only, were to carry the Ark. — 1 Chron. xv. 2. — When 
these duties were no longer required, from the services being 
fixed to the Temple at Jerusalem, David established a new 
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economy among tlie Levites, and allotted them different oflSces ; 
—for of the 38,000 attached to the Temple, '' 24,000 were to 
'' set forward the work of the House of the Lord"-^'' 6000 
'* were officers and judges ;''--'' ^ViOO were porters ; and 4000 
^^ praised the Lord with the instruments." — 1 Chron. xxiii. 3 — 5. 

The Levites had no lands aUottod to them in the division of 
Canaan, there being 12 tribes without them, by the two sons 
of Joseph being reckoned instead of their father, bat they were 
supported by offerings to God, — Dent, xviii. 1 — 5 — and Tithes, 
— 'Num xviii. 21. — ^There were however 48 cities devoted to 
them, dispersed amongst ail the other tribes, in order that they 
might everywhere be present to instruct the people in the true 
worship.— Num. xxxv. 1 — 8. 

It was for murmuring against the ministry which Qod had 
thus established, and impiously attempting te break the grada- 
tion, and to exercise a power that did not belong to him — he^ 
ing of an inferior order — that Korah the Levite, (with Dathan 
and Abiram) was destroyed by an awful, and unheard of mode 
of punishment,— Num. xvi. 1, &c. 

After this interposition, God vouchsafed a miraculous deci- 
sion in favour of Aaron, and his posterity, by the budding of his 
rod ; which the Lord commanded to be preserved ^^ for a token 
'^ against the rebels" — to *^ take away their murmurings that 
'^ they die not" — thus confirming his choice of that family to 
fill the Priesthood, — ^Num. xvii. 

At the time of this establishment the visible Church con- 
sisted of one ^' great congregation'' only — the children of Israel 
— and therefore one High Priest, or Bishop, (no Apostles or 
messengers being yet sent to the Gentiles, or surrounding 
nations,) was suflScient for the peculiar duties of that office. 
The Priests, and Levites, however, were proportionably more 
numerous, in order to fulfil the various, and heavy duties laid 
on them by the ceremonial law. At the return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, there were above 4000 Priests, from four 
families only, — Ezra, ii. 36— and in Solomon's time, the Levites 
of thirty years of age and upwards, were, alone^ no less than 
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88,000| — 1 ChroD. xxiii. 3.«-Amongst the extraordinary 

Temple services was the celebration of the following days, 

or seasons. 

1. The weekly Sabbath, or the day of rest from labour, — 

Ex. XX. 10— and of assembling in *' an holy convocation." — 
LeT. xxiii. 3 — in remembrance of God's finishing the work of 
creation ; and of the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. On 
this day the usual daily sacrifice was doubled, — Num. xxviii. 
9 — and the words of God's law were read, — ^Acls xv. 21. 

2. The Feast of the Passover; a feast most solemnly 

observed, and with numerous ceremonies, — Ex. xii. 3 — ^28 — 

typical of the state of bondage in Egypt — ^the sparing of the 

first born— the state of pilgrimage on earth — ^the sufferings, 

and sacrifice of the '^ Lamb op God/' and the benefits obtained 

thereby. The feast of unleavened bread immediately followed 

this, — Ex. xii. 18. 

3. The Feast of Pentecost, or ^' /east of weeks,^* — 
Ex. xxxiv. 22 — so called because celebrated fi/iy days, 
or 7 weeks, i. e. a week of weeks, aftier the Passover. — It was 
also called ^^ Ae feast of harvest ^^* — Ex. xxiii. 16 — because, 
according to Mede, the harvest began at the time of the Pass- 
over, and ended at Pentecost ; — and also " the day of the first 
^^/ruitSj"^ — Num. xxviii. 26 — ^because they then offered ** a 
** new meat offering" and " two new loaves,'' &c. — Lev. xxiii. 
16—21. — The Rabbies call it, " the day of the giving of the 

*' Law ;" because they conceive that on this day the Law was 
^^ promulgated from Mount Sinai ; and also ^^ the solemn 
^^ Assembly ;" by way of pre-eminence. 

4. The Feast of Tabernacles, — Deut. xvi. 13 — a day of 

Rejoicing, celebrated on the 15th day of the 7th month in 

^ooAs; to commemorate their dwelling in tents, or booths, in 

the vrilderness, after their deliverance from Egypt,— Lev. 

:xxiil 8»-4d.— See Neh. viii.. 15. 

6. The new Moon, the beginning of the month, — ^Ntim. 
ixviii. 11 — Ps. Ixxxi. 8 — (which was looked foj with great 

E 
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care aod earnestness) celebrated by the blowing of tram pete) 
—Num. X. 10. 

6. The Feast of Trumpets, to render more solemn the 
commemoration of the Sabbatical month, — Lev. xxiii. 24 — 
Num. xxix. 1 — and to announce the joyful return from servi- 
tude at the expiration of the seven Sabbatical years,— Lev. 
XXV. 9. 

7. The great day of atonement, on the 10th day of the 
7th month, the day of public humiliation, — Lev. xvL 29 — 
xxiii. 27 — Num. xxix. 7 — when the High Priest, (on this day 
only in the year, — Lev. xvi. 34 — entered into the holy place, 
alone — 17 — ^in the dress of his office — 4 — and made an atone- 
ment as W4311 ibr the holy place, and Tabernacle, defiled by the 
sins of the people, as for their sins — 16, 20 — by laying them 
on the scape goat — 21. 

These feasts were very solemnly kept, from the evening at 
sunset, till the following evening, — I^v. xxiii. 6, 32 — by a 
sacred rest — peculiar sacrifices, and offerings — and holy con- 
vocations. At three of them — ^the feasts of the Passater, Pente^ 
costy and Tabernacles, all the males of the children of Israel 
were to appear personally before the Lord in his Tabernacle, 
Ex. xxiii. 14, 17 — ^xxxiv.28 — Deutxvi. 16— during which times 
a miraculous preservation of their lands and possessions from 
their enemies was expressly promised them, — ^Ex. xxxiv. 23, 
24— and it does not appear, through the whole Jewish history, 
that their faith in this promise was ever shaken, or deceived. 

When David had it in his heart ^^ to build an house of rest for 
^^ till* Ark," God permitted him not, because he had been ^^ a man 
'' ol^var," and had " shed blood,"— 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, 3.— Ps. 
cxxxii 1 — 5. — ^Nevertheless God approved of his desire, and de- 
clared that his son Solomon, (whose name means ^^ the peace^ 
able^)Hho\\\d build it, — 1 Kings, viii. 18, 19— and even honoured 
David, by communicating to him the plan on which it should 
be constructed, — 1 Chron. xxviii. 11—19. — David, accord- 
ingly^ having in contemplation of it dedicated his spoils in war 
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to the Lord, — 2 Sam. vni. 11 — prepared materials for the work; 

an hundred thousand talents of gold, and a thousand 

thousand talents of silver ; and of brass and iron without 

** weight" for abundance, with *^ timber also, and stone ;*'^ — 

1 Chron. xxii. 14 — ^besides " 3000 talents of gold— of the gold 

** of Ophir — and 7000 talents of refined silver," of his " own 

*' proper good," " to overlay the walls," — I Chron. xxix. 4. — : 

He invited also the chiefs of the people to contribute, and they 

^ve for the service of the House — ^' of gold 5000 talents, and 

10,000 drams ; and of silver, 10,000 talents ; and of brass 

18,000 talents; and 100,000 talents of iron," and ^' precious 

stones also," — I Chron. xxix. 6 — 8. 

The plan of the Temple was probably taken from that of the 

Tabernacle, and its court ; and was communicated also, as that 

was, by God himself, — 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 12.— The main 

body of the building was but small, and the great space of 

ground it covered was principally occupied by the courts, and 

buildings, subservient to the Gentiles, the Jews, and the 

Priests. Like the Tabernacle it bad strictly two parts, the 

Holy, and the Holy of Holies, also called the Oracle, because 

it contained the Ark, and mercy-seat from which God gave his 

answer to the High Priest. In the Holy, or the Sanctuary were 

the Altar of Incense — ^the table of shew-bread, and the golden 

candlestick. — ^The division between was a wall or veil, called 

by St. Paul *^ the second veil," — Heb. ix. 3. 

At the entrance into the Temple was a nmgnificent porcb, 

jn which were the two pillars called *' Jachiuy^ and " Boaz;^* 

"-^1 Kings, vii. 21 — and the court surrounding this building 

<M>ntained the side chambers, — Ezek. xli. 6 — in which were 

deposited the sacred vessels and furniture. These appear to 

liave been built round the body of the Temple like buttresses^ 

in three stages, or stories, one over another. The Temple 

itself had two stories, the upper one of which,, elevated over 

the side chambers, is supposed to* have been devoted to the 

worship of the laity, and is by some thought to have been the 

place, where . the Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles, — 

Acts, ii.-— la the great court before the porch, devoted exclu- 
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sively to the service of the Priests, were the Altar of farass^ 
and the brazen sea : and outside of this was the court of the 
Israelites, having seven gates, one of which, called '^ the beau-» 
" tiful" is mentioned, — Acts, iii. 2. — ^Beyond this was another 
more spacious inclosure called ^^ the court of the Gentiles ;** 
where was ** Solomon's Porch,'' or cloister, — ib. iii. 11— Jo. 
X. 23 — and in this court were the markets held, that our Lord 
condemned, — Mark, xi. 15. 

The Temple is said to ^^ stand on Mount Sion," which is 
a range of hills ; and it was on one of these, Mount Moriah, 
the very hill probably on which Abraham's typical offering of 
his son, was directed to be made, — Gen. xxii. 2 — ^and where 
David offered his sacrifice, when the plague was stayed; — 
1 Chron. xxi. 26 — 30— that the building was erected. — ^But 
this hill not being large enough on the top to include the 
whole, it was made out by immense terraces, with flights of 
stairs, leading up its sides, no less than 608 feet high, to the 
ground level of the Temple, whose base was about 1100 feet 
square. 

It is not easy to ascertain the dimensions of this edifice; QX\d 
from what appears in Scripture, its extraordinary value con* 
sisted less in size, than in magnificence, for it was but twice 
the length and breadth of the moveable Tabernacle. Includ- 
ing the massy walls, and partitions, with the porch, the length 
may be taken at 180 feet ; — ^the breadth, with the side cham- 
bers, at 90 feet ;•— and the height, including the battlements, 
at 65 feet. — The height of the porch with its battlements was 
probably 220 feet. Many have doubted whether the dimen- 
sions, as given in Scripture, are to be taken according to the 
common cubit of about 2 If inches; — ^but in contemplating the 
size of this House of God, the foundations, and the terraces 
must not be forgotten, which according to the plans many 
learned men have given from the scriptural descriptions, were 
of immense magnitude, and solidify — and these, with the 
sumptuous manner in which the whole was finished, will bet- 
ter account for the great labour bestowed on the work. 

There were employed, of strangers^ 80,000 ^^ hewers in the 
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mountains," and 70^000 ^^ that bare burdens :" and of Israelites^ 
80,0()p artificers, and 8,600 overseers — 1 Kings, y. 15— in Ihe 
whole 183,600 persons ; and these w^re occupied in the prepa^ 
ration, and building, 1 1 or 12 years. — ^The materials were so 
prepared before they were brought to the place, '^ that there 
^^ was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in 
" the house, while it was in building" — 1 Kings, vi. 7. — The 
expence of erecting this magnificent fabric was almost incre- 
^h\y great — the gold and silver only, amounting, it is calcu- 
lated, to near 1000 millions of pounds sterling — whilst the 
more inferior metals, with the valuable wood, aivl stone, and 
the hire of the workmen, must add a prodigious sum even 
to this. 

When finished it was dedicated by Solomon with great de- 
motion, and solemnity— with a sacrifice of 22,000 oxen, and 
120,000 sheep— 1 Kings, viii. 68 — and the Almighty Jehovah 
condescended to accept the dedication, and the offering made 
"to him, by consuming the sacrifice with fire from Heaven, and 
filing this " House of GOD" with his Glory— 2 Chron. v. 14 
- — ^vii. 1. 

The form of the Temple itself was not unlike that of a 
modern Church, having its tower at the east end, a body, or 
middle isle, and the side chambers, or side isles ; — the Holy 
of Holies being in the place of the Chancel, opposite the 
tower or porch. — Th^ only considerable difference is in the 
change of aspect; — ^the Temple porch, or entrance, looking 
towards the east, for what was to come^ in ^^ the latter days," 
when all the types and predictions should be accomplished ; 
while the Christian Tower contemplates the west, or what 
u pasty — ^the fulfilment of all that is written, — ^the Law and 
the Prophets. — ^The one having its Holy of Holies looking to- 
wards " Jerusalem" ** which is in bondage with her children ;" 
— ^the other turning its back on this, and regarding only 
** Jerusalem which is above,'* — ^which '* is free," and '^ the 
" Mother of us all"— Gal. iv. 25, 26. 
The first form of government among the Israelites was a 
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Theocracy ; God himself—'^ the Lord oi HostB — the God of 
^^ the Armies of brael" — 1 Sam« xvii. 45— condesceik^pg tcr 
be their head, aod encampiog in his Teot, or Tabernacle 
amongst them* 

Of the various mercies heaped upon the chosen people, and 
their rebellious conduct, there is a concise, but striking dis* 
play, in the Psalms xliv — Ixxviii — cv — cvi— cvii — cxiv— cxxxv 
—and cxixvi : — and in consequence of their gross ingratitude, 
only two of the whole number that were 20 years of age when 
they quitted Egypt— Caleb and Joshua — ^were permitted to 
enter the promised land. — Even Moses, the meekest of men, 
was so provoked by their perverseness, as to speak ^^ unad- 
" visedly with his lips*' — Ps. cvi — 32, 33 — and he and Aaron 
^^ trespassed" against God ; so that they also came under the 
prohibition — ^Deut. xxxii. 49 — 52. — Num. xx. 24 — but the 
former was blest with a sight of it before he died, from the top 
of Mount Nebo. — Deut. xxxiv. 4. — ^Moses was succeeded by 
Joshua; under whose command the land of Canaan — the 
promised land — ^was taken possession of, and the Ark was 
established in Shiloh — Josh, xviii. 1 — where it continued till 
the death of Eli — a period of above 300 years. 

As long as any of the Israelites were living, who had mira- 
culously passed over Jordan, and had witnessed God*s visible 
interference in the conquest of Canaan, the true worship was 
preserved ; but as these things, after the death of Joshua, were 
forgotten, their descendants fell into open idolatry ; marrying 
into the families of the Canaanites, and worshipping Bcutlim, 
and Ashtaroth, and ^^ the Gods of the people that were round 
^^ about them.*' In consequence of this, God gave them up a 
prey to their enemies, who held them in slavery — " and the 
*' highways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked through 
** byways ;" and as often as ** they chose new Gods, then was 
* ^ war in the gates" — there was not '^ a spear or a shield seen 
'' among 40,000 in IsraeP'— Judg. v. 6, 8. The Ark of the 
Covenant was also permitted to be captured, though never 
to be profaned ; the Heathen idols falling down at its pre* 
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^smce, and the people l>eiDg visited with great plagues — 
1 Sam. V. 2— 12. 

When the divine pity was excited, ^* because of their groan- 

ings/' God raised up a suecession of Judges, thirteen in 

number, from Othniel, of the family of Caleb, to Samuel; who 

defeated their enemies, and gave rest to the land. The Judges 

exercised the sovereign power about 300 years, somewhat like 

the Roman dictators, the oflSce being rather of a military, than 

a civil nature. -* Abimilech only was complimented with the 

title of king, by the Sechemites — Judg. ix. 6. — ^The supreme 

^uithority had generally been possessed by the first born of the 

£iaii]ies of the Patriarchs, in hereditary succession, but the 

hedges were raised up by God at his discretion, and appointed 

Ijy him according to the exigency of the public affairs. 

On the termination of this government the Monarchy com- 
menced, which was again hereditary, except in the family of 
Saul, the first king, whom God set aside for disobeying his 
csommandment, in ofiering a forbidden sacrifice — 1 Sam. xiii. 
8—14. Although the people had affronted and rejected God, 
— 1 Sam. viii. 7 — by desiring a king before the time of his own 
appointment, (for a time was to come, when they were to be 
permitted to have one,— Dent. xvii. 14 — ) so that he ** gave 
them aking in his anger," who ruled over them tyrannically, as 
predicted ; and ^' took him away in his wroth," — Hosea, xiii. 1 1 
-—yet he did not withdraw the divine communication from 
them,^ — God still dwelt amongst them in his Tabernacle, and his 
Temple ; and frequently raised up a prophet, through whom 
he more expressly declared his will. 

The monarch did not presume to interfere in the priest's 
eSce, till the setting up of idolatrous worship by Jeroboam ; 
though Solomon deposed Abiathar from the High Priesthood : 
— but this was not on account merely of his conspiracy against 
him, but in fulfilment of God's denunciation against the House 
of Eli, of whom Abiathar was a descendant — and in favour of 
Zadok, a descendant of Phineas, to whom the covenant of the 
priesthood seems to have been confirmed, — 1 Sam.ii. 27 — 36-* 
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with — 1 Kings, ii. 27 — and — Num. xxv. 13. — But whatever 
was the nature of the government, the nation was still prone 
to idolatry — worshipping that which was not God — ^planting* 
" groves," after the manner of the idolatrous worshippers ; 
adopted originally perhaps from the example of Abraham ; — 
Gen. xxi. 33 — making *^ High places," — and following all 
the abominations of the Heathen, from whom they had been 
so carefully separated. Being therefore abandoned by Grod, 
they were frequently vanquished by their enemies, with great 
slaughter ; and even when they were conquerors, their victory 
became a snare, and the cause of pollution, — 2 Chron. xxv. 
14, &c. — God, in his just judgment, making the Heathen the 
instrument of his vengeance.— These evils were aggravated 
by civil commotions, and rebellions ; — by great famines, and 
various plagues : the crimes of the monarch being punished 
by awful visitations on the people. 

The Monarchy began with Saul, B« C. 1095, and three 
sovereigns only, Saul, David, and Solomon, reigned over the 
whole united nation of the Hebrews (a term first given to 
Abram, — Gen. xiv. 13 — either from his ancestor Heber, or as 
meaning ^^ a stranger.") For after the death of Solomon, and 
on the accession of Rehoboam, his son, ten, out of the twelve 
tribes, separated themselves, and made Jeroboam their king, 
an officer of Solomon, and to whom the prophet Abijah had 
predicted, by the rending of his mantle, that he should feigu 
over the ten tribes,—! Kings, %u 26—^0. — This portion of the 
nation, constituting the kingdom of Israel, was immediately 
plunged into open idolatry, by JerpJ^oam himself; who, not- 
withstanding the hand of God was so conspicuous in his eleva- 
tion, acted under the wicked, and mistaken policy, that if the 
people were suffered to direct their attention back to the 
Temple worship, they might return to their allegiance. to the 
kings of Judah. — He, therefore, neglecting the God that dwelt 
'^ between the chenibims," made two golden calves, in con« 
formity to the Egyptian idolatry, and set them up for worship 
in two distant parts of the kingdom, saying ^^ Bbhold thy 
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'^ GoBs^ O, Israel, tohich brought thee up out of the land of 

" ^SP*>" — 1 Kings? xii. 28 — and *' he made a house of high 

places/' and burnt incense, and ordained him priests of '^ the 

** lowest of the people/' ** whosoever would/' which were not 

of the sons of Levi, ^' for the high places, and for the devils, 

'* and for the calves which he had made,'* — 1 Kings, xii. 

25—33. xiii. 83—2 Chron. xi. 15.— -Thus he '' made Israel 

^' to sin ;" and it ^^ became sin unto the House of Jeroboam, 

^* even to cut it off and destroy it" — 1 Kings, xiii. 34. xiv. 16. 

— Some have imagined that these ^^ golden calves" were, in 

:Acty nothing more than an imitation of the ^^ Cherubim," as 

^ey are described by Ezekiel, i. 10, &c. — and St. John — Rev. 

Jv. 7 — and that he did not thereby institute the worship of false 

<5k>ds. — If this were the case, then his *^ sin * consisted in 

Sderely performing an established worship in a place not 

«ufaorized, and sanctified by God. 

The nineteen kings who succeeded to the throne of Israel, 
^%vere of different families ; and none of them appear to have 
continued in the true worship, not even Jehu who destroyed the 
priests and worshippers of Baal. — God, thus provoked, deli- 
vered them at different times into the power of the Assyrians ; 
and at length Shalmaneser took Samaria, their chief city, 
"B. C. 721, and carried away all the people that remained after 
former conquests, into captivity in Assyria. — Here they still 
worshipped the false Gods, and becoming mixed with the 
idolaters, the greater part of the ten tribes ceased to exist as 
a peculiar people, and as a part of the visible Church of God. 
The kings of the house of David, also nineteen in number, 
reigned over the two tribes of Judah andBenjamin — God giving 
one tribe to Rehoboam, in order, as he had declared, '^ that 
J>avid ^^ my Servant may have a light always before me in Jeru- 
** salem, the city I have chosen me to put my name there,"-*- 
1 Kings, xi. 36. — Of these some were religious, and zealous for 
the service of the true God, but others of a different character ; 
who fell into all the abominations of idolatry, and provoked 
God's vengeance on the nation ; so that after the reign of , 

F 
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Josiah, one of their most devout kings, but in wliose time even, 
the Book of the Law appears to have been unknown, till found 
by Hilkiah the High Priest,— 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14— 22— the na- 
tion fell successively under the power of the kings of ESgypl, and 
Babylon ; and in the reign of Zedekiah, B. C. 588, Jeraaalem 
was taken by Nebuchadnezzar — the Temple was plundered 
and burnt, according to the threatening, — 2 Chron. vii. 21^ 22 
-—and the sacred vessels were removed — ^the king was made 
prisoner, and had his eyes put out, and Seraiah, the High 
Priest, was slain : — ^while the people were carried away cap- 
tive, divided into small bodies, and dispersed throughout the 
Empire of Babylon. 

Thus terminated the monarchy, after it had existed some- 
what more than 500 years. From this time there was no 
more an independent sovereign in Judah, and only a shadow 
of government remained under officers called ^^ princes of the 
captivity.'' — The land continued desolate 70 years, as predicted 
by the prophet Jeremiah, — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1 — ^21 — Jer. xxv. 
11, 12 — a judgment in consequence, amongst other tilings, of 
their neglect of the Sabbatical years, according to the express 
denunciations against them in — Lev. xxvi. 1, 2, and 33 — 35, 
and see Deut xxviii. 36, and Ezek. xx. 12—^24. 

It was during this captivity that Daniel predicted the time 
when Messiah should '^ be cut off, but not for himself ,'' and 
'^ the people of the Prince that should come," should ^^ destroy 
" the citj/y and the Mticftiary,"-* Daniel, ix. 26. 
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TABLE IV. 
SUCCESSION OF THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD 

IN THE LEVITICAL CHURCH; 

FROM THB CONSBCRATION OF AaRON^ TO THB CaPTIVITT^— « (1 ChRON* 

vi. 4—14. Ezra, vii. 1—5. Usher, Bedford, &c. &c.) 

1. AARON, 

Great grandson of Levi ; — ^born, B. C. 1574 ; — consecrated, 
B. C. 1490,— died, B. C. 1452,— aged 122 ; and in the 38th 
year of his priesthood. 

[Nadab and AbihUy b!s two elder sons, were struck dead for 
offering strange fire^ B. C. 1490, -—the same year they were 
consecrated.] 

2. ELEAZER^ his Third Stm, 

consecrated at the same time as Aaron — ^invested with the 
High Priest's garments, B. C. 1452 — died, B. C. 1406 ; in 
the 46th year of his High Priesthood. 

LINE OF ELEAZER. 



3. Pbinxas, hu sotif the 
^alous avenger of God's ho- 
<:wir, Num. xxv. 6 — 15, - 

4. Abishua, or Abibzer, 
^^•»m, . - - 

5. fiuKKiy his son. 



Died 
B.C. 



1360 

1317 
1272 



^-5 



46 

43 
45 



6. Uzzi, his son, 

7. Zbrahiah, hisson; said to 
be deposed for idolatry, as alone 
a sufficient cause against the 
promise made. Num. xxv. 13, 



Died 
B.C. 



1227 



o 



1188 



45 



39 



LINE OF ITHJMJR, Fourth Son of AARON. 



8. £li, a descendant of Itha- 
^^^. Judge, as well as High 
^est, 1 Sam. iv. 18. His 
family denounced, Und. ii. 27 
^Q, ... 



1120 



68 



[Hophni and Phineas, his 
sons, priests, both slain 
in battle in his life- 
time, B.C. 1 120, 1 Sam. 
ii. 34. iv. 11,] 
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3 5 



&Ci c? 



\ 



9. Saxcxl, a desocndaiit of 
AiroD, throi]^ Korah; also 
botk Judge, and High Priest, 
1 Sani. Tii. 6. He probablj 

10. Abijah, JON of Ahitob, 
giandaoQofEli, 1 Sam. xir. 3, |1 

11. Ahixelecb, Atf 6ro<ft€r«| 
1 Sam. xxii. 9, destzored, with' 




So priests, bf SanL i^id. 
9—19. 

I'S. Abiathab, kii MM^ 
serred tvj DUTid. 1 Sam. xxii 
3, accordingto the prophecj, 
ib. ii. 33 ; bat afterwards de- 
34 {posed by Sokxuoo, 1 Kings^ 
ii. 27. according to the pro- 
phecy against the House of 
Eli, i Sam ii. 31, 



BLC 



1063 




1018 



LINE OF ELEJZER RESTORED, 

according to the promise made to Pfaineas, Nam. xxv. 13. 

1 Sam. ii. 35. 



13. Zadok, Ma of Ahitub, 
$(m of Amariah, joa of Me- 
raioth, son of Zerahiah, serenth I 
High Priest, lineal descendant i 
of Eleazer ; made High Priest 
by Solomon, 1 Kings, ii. 35» ' 

14. Ahimaaz, his ioit, - 

15. AzARiAH, his Joa, 

[Here Amariah^ according 
to Bedford, 

16. JoBANAN, loa of ^zoriaA, 
(supposed Jehoiada, who died 
at 130 years old, 2 Chnm. 

r, 15, 



17. AzARiAH, Aisjoa, '*who 
** executed the Priest's oflSce in 
** the Temple,'* by withstand- 
ing Uzziah the king, when he 
attempted, himself, to perform 
that office, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16, 
—21 : see Patrick, 1 Chron. 
tL 10, 

[According to Bedford, 



;i 



.1 



994 
962 
909 



24 
32 
53 



I 



895 14] 



846; 50 



845: 1 



thk is Zechariah, who 
was stoned by the 
people for repnmng 
them, 2 ChioD. zzIt. 
20, 21.] 

IS. Amablab n. kii Joa, 

19. Abitub II, his son, 

20. Zadok n. his joa. - 

[Here Azariak H. accord- 
ing to Bedford, 

21. Shallux, son of Za- 
idok II. called Mesbvllum, 
iNeh. xi. 11, 

22. HiLKiAB, ius Joa, - 

23. AzARiAB lU. to Joa, 

24. Seraiab, his so% slain 
on the taking of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 

25. JozBDEK, his mm^ car- 
ried into captivity, where he 
died. 



815 

777 
764 

719 

670 
620 
600 

587 



30- 

38 

13 

45] 



49 
50 
20 

13 



As the Scripture seems no where to intend giving an exact 
list of the succession to the High Priesthood — that in 1 Chron. 
yi. 8— which is the fullest, being confined to the lineal descen- 
dants of Aaron, and some of whom did not fill the office — ^it is 
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impossible that a correct one can be formed, for .even tbe 
Jewish writers do not agree herein. (See 1 Prid. Con. An. 
B, C. 655.) With respect to the principal list, — 1 Chron. vi. 
— it may be remarked, that none of the family of Ithamar are 
included, — ^probably because the regular priesthood was pro- 
mised to the seed of PhineaSy — ^Num. xxv. 13. 

God's care of his Church seems exemplified by the extraor-* 
dinary length of time that the High Priests, during tliis period, 
continued in their office. The whole 24 in the above Table 
continued throughout a period of 845 years — ^which, if two 
names be abstracted, that occupied the situation only one 
year each, will give an average of no less than 38 years — 
a most extraordinary preservation through a succession of 
22 lives ! 

It will be seen by the subsequent Table, (p. 41) that as the 
Jewish Church declined, a great alteration took place in this 
respect also— Josephus says, that the number of High Priests 
from Aaron to Phanas, made ^^ during the war by the sedi« 
^' tious," was 83 ; of whom 13 were till the building of Solo- 
mon's Temple, being 612 years; and 18 till the Captivity, 
being 466 years ; then 15 till the reign of Antiochus Eupator ; 
then from the days of Herod, until the burning of the Temple 
by Titus, 28 in 107 years ; but this gives an average of near 
20 years to each, even while the period of the shortest durations 
is included. 

Though the Assyrian and Babylonish captivities took place 
at different periods, above a century distant, yet they terminated 
together, as to both Israel and Judah, in the reign of Cyrus, 
the King of Persia. This monarch had conquered the Assy- 
rians^ and Babylonians, and was foretold by name, 200 years 
before his birth, as one under whom Jerusalem and the 
Temple should be rebuiltj and the nation restored, — Is. xliv. 
28 — xlv. 1—4.'— By virtue of his decree, the people, to the 
number of 49,697 persons, consisting of some of all the tribes, 
though principally of Judah, and Benjamin, and Levi, returned 
to their own land, B. C. 536— under the command of Zerub* 
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babe]^ the grandson of Jehoiakim, their last king, and Jeshua 
the High Priest : taking back with them the vessels of gold 
and silver belonging to the service of the Temple, amounting 
in number to 6400. — Ezra, i. 11. 

The foundations of the new Temple were laid with much 
solemnity, and it was nearly 20 years in building ; but many 
of the '^ Priests and Levites, and chiefs of the fathers, who 
'^ were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when the 
^' foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with 
" a loud voice," at its inferiority, — Ezra, iii. 12. — This con- 
sisted not only in the building, but in the circumstances that 
characterised it— the vessels were brass, instead of gold ; and 
five things were wanting to it, — the Ark of God,— the Oracle 
of Urim and Thummim — the sacred fire, which descended 
from Heaven, and consumed the burnt ofierings at the open- 
ing both of the Tabernacle, — Lev. ix. 2^1 — and the Temple of 
Solomon, — 2 Chron. vii. 1-^-andwhich never took place in the 
second Temple, — ^the Schechinah, or glorious presence of God, 
appearing ^* between the cherubims" — and the spirit of pro- 
phecy. — ^The glory, however, of this latter house, was greater 
than the first ; as was predicted by the prophet Haggai, ii. 9, 
— inasmuch as it witnessed our Lord's personal appearance, 
and preaching. 

For some time after the captivity, Judea was little more than 
a Persian province, and continued subject to that power above 
200 years, but the public worship was maintained with great 
zeal, under Ezra, a descendant, if not a son, of Seraiah, the 
last High Priest ; who collected the sacred writings into one 
body ; and Nehemiah, his successor : and at this period the 
government was again sacerdotal, rather than regal. 

On the conquest of Persia by Alexander, the Great, it fell 
under his influence, though not subdued by him : God miracu* 
lously interposing by a dream, as related by Josephus, in 
which Jaddua the High Priest appeared to the Conqueror, 
whilst engaged in the siege of Tyre, and encouraged him to 
proceed in his attack of Persia, assuring him God was with 
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On which y when the monarch perceived the same per- 
goD coming out to meet him, and tQ intercede for Jerusalem, 
he not only spared the city, but granted them an exemption 
fipom tribute every seVenth year — ^the sabbatical yean— -when 
they were less capable of bearing this burden. 

After the death of Alexander, Judea became subject to either 
the Egyptian, or Syrian kings, his successors, as the power of 
each prevailed — at length, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the eighth of the Syrian kings, B. C. 175 --« it fell into a most 
miserable state of servitude. This was a monster of profanity, 
lust, and cruelty — ^he took Jerusalc^D by storm — ^put 40,000 of 
the inhabitants to death, and sold as many more for slaves — he 
polluted the Holy of Holies, sacrificed a sow on the altar of 
burnt offerings, and sprinkled the whole Temple with a liquor 
made of its flesh ; and after having plundered it of the sacred 
vessels and utensils, valued at 1800 talents of gold, appointed 
a governor as wicked as himself; and confirmed a sacrilegioiis 
High Priest, his creature, in his office. 

Not satisfied with this, he issued a decree, that every one 
vnder his dominion, should conform to his religion ; but this 
'^vas resisted by Mattathias, a Priest of Modin, who, zealous 
£>r God's service, fell upon the king's messenger, and slew him ; 
;and then retired with his five sons, into the mountains. Soon 
finding themselves at the head of a considerable army of their 
countrymen, they attacked their enemies-— destroyed their 
altars, and purging the land of idolatry, restored the true 
worship. 

Mattathias was succeeded by his son, Judas Maccabaeus, so 
called from the initial Hebrew letters of his standard, signify- 
ing ** Lord^ who is like unto thee among tlie mighty!'^ — similar 
to the S. P. Q. R. of the Romans. — He refurnished the Temple 
from his spoils, taken in the war — and renewed the public 
service — ^and under him, and his successors, of the same family, 
a feverish state of liberty was enjoyed for near 100 years ; 
during which the regal dignity was assumed. After this, their 
civil dissensions afforded the Romans an opportunity of inter- 
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tmng, whea Pompey, laying siege to Jenmlem, ci^itiired it, 
and pat 12,000 of its inhabitants to the sword. — The ood- 
qoeror proGuied the Temple, by entering into the ^' H<rfy of 
*^ Holies/' bat spared its treasures ; which were afterwards car- 
ried off by the avaricioas Crassas, to the amoont of £2,000,000. 
sterling. 

Jodea then became little better than a prorince of the 
Roman empire ; and Herod, a stranger, an Idonuean, bat wbo 
married a descendant of the frmily of the Maccabees, retained 
a dependant soTcreignty above thirty yean. He repaired, or 
rebuilt the Temple with gi^nt magnificence, it occupying the 
labonr of forty-six years, — Jo. ii. 20 — bot he also erected a 
Temple which he dedicated to Caesar, and instituted the 
Heathen worship. Archelaus, his son and successor, har- 
ing offended the Romans, was dethroned by them; and 
the country was afterwards ruled by a Roman gOYemor, who 
disposed of the Priesthood at his pleasure ; and under one of 
these, Pontius Pilate, our Lord was crucified. 
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TABLE V. 
SUCCESSION OF THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD 

FBOM TQE CAFTlVlTr^ TO THE BiRTH OF ChRIST. (NbH- Xll. 10. 

Pridbaux, Lewis, Sfc.) 



LINE OF ELEAZER CONTINUED. 



S6. JiirtKWM of Jozedek, 
bom duringme Captivity. He, 
with ZerubbaAl, restored the 
Altar, and re-built the Temple. 
Ezra, iiL 2, 8. He died, - 

97' JoiAKiM, A» 8on^ under 
whom the Temple was finished, 

28. Eliashib, his son^ pro- 
fimed the Temple by convert- 
ing part of it into a chamber 
for Tobiah, an Ammonite, 
which Nehemiah restored. — 
Neh. xiii. 4 — 9, 

29. JoiADA, his Mm, 

so. JoHANAN, or Jonathan, 
hUton, slew his brother Jeshua, 
m the Temple, whom the Per- 
sian governor would have made 
Tigh Priest : for which a tax 
laid on the daily sacrifice, 

S\. J ADDV A, his son. He met 
AJezander the Great, on his 
approach to Jerusalem to de- 
^tjToy it, and obtained his favour. 
Bis brother Manasses manned 
^« daughter of Sanballet; for 
''^bich, being expelled the 
Priesthood, he became High 
ftiest ©f the Temple at Sa- 
maria, 

32. Onias, his son^ 

33. Simon the Just, his son ; 
JQott honourable mention is 



Died 
B.C. 



483 
453 



413 
373 




53 



30 



40 
40 



341 



321 
300 



32 



20 
21 



made of him by the Jewish 
writers, who assert that great 
alterations took place after his 
death, in the public service, 
and the signals of the divine 
acceptance. He finished what 
viras left undone by Ezra, in 
settling the canon of Scrip- 
ture, - - - 

[Elbazrr, his brother, suc- 
ceeded during the mi- 
nority of Onias, his in- 
fant son, and he was 
succeeded by 

[Manassbb, another bro- 
ther, on whose death, 

34. Onias II. the son of 
Simon assumed the office — a 
very covetous man, who neg- 
lected the public affairs for the 
sake of heaping up money, 

35. Simon H. his son. He 
withstood Ptolemy in his at- 
tempt to enter into the Holy 
of Holies. 

36. Onias III. his son ; de- 
posed, B. C. 175, and after- 
wards murdered, for resisting 

sacrilegious design on the 
Temple, 

[Jason, his brother, in- 
truded himself into the 
High Pdesthood by a 



Died 
B.C. 
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8 



276 



250 



217 



195 



171 



16 



26 



S3 



22 



24 
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Died 
B.C. 






bribe to Antiochus I 
Epphanes ; but was 
bunself deposed for a 
higher bribe giren by 

[Onias, his brother^ who 
took the Greek name 
of Menelaus, and fell| 
into apostacy; selling 
the golden vessels of 
the Temple, to raise 
money for his own pur- 
poses. Possessing none 
of the virtues of his 
predecessors in the of- 
fice, he himself con- 
ducted Antiochus Epi- 
phanes into the Holj^ 
of Holies, and connived 
at the plunder. He was 
at length put to a vio- 
lent death, and was 
succeeded by 

[Jacimus, or Alcimus, of 



X '6 



t^ 



172 



I 



163 



Died 
B.C. 



^« 



the family of Aaron, 
but not of the race of 
High Priests. He con- 
formed to the Grecian 
worship, and died a 
violent death, 

[Okias, s(m of Onias HI., 
who should have suc- 
ceeded his feither, was 
an exile in i^gypt, 
where he built a Tem- 
ple, of which he was 
made High Priest, and 
which remained t^ithe 
destruction of thel|pi- 
ple at Jerusalem. 

[According to Josephus 
B. XX. ch. 11, an inter- 
val of seven years fol- 
lowed the death of 
Jacimus ; during which 
there was no High 
Priest. 
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MJCCABJEJN PRIESTS, AND PRINCES. 



37. Mattathias, a priest of 
the course of Jehoiarib, iChron. 
xxiv. 7 ; revolted against An- 
tiochus, and purged the public 
worship of idolatry, 

38. Judas Maccabeus, his 
mm, recovered the Sanctuary ; 
dedicated vessels and utensils 
from his spoils ; and restored 
the public worship; which 
continued till the final destruc- 
tion of the Temple. He first 
made a league with the Ro- 
mans; and died nobly in battle, 
fighting against superior num- 
bers, 

39. Jonathan, his brother. 
He broke through the rule of 
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not fighting on the Sabbath, 
in self-defence ; accepted the 
confirmation of the High 
f^iest's office from Alexander 
Balas. He was murdered, 

40. Simon, his brother^ as- 
sumed by unanimous consent, 
the authority of Prince, as well 
as High Priest. He was mur- 
dered with two of his sons, 

41. John Htrcanus, his 
son, enlarged his dominions; 
made proselytes of the Edom- 
ites ; and entered into an alli- 
ance with Rome : took Sama- 
ria, and razed the Temple 
there. 



144 



17 



135 



107 



98 



OVERTHROW AND DISPERSION OP THE JEWISH NATION. [43 



MACCABJEA^ KINGS, 
either exercising, or conferring on others, the office of High Priest 



42. ARISTOBULUSy his SOflf 

nmnnifd the title of King; 
murdered his mother, and 
brothers ; and died wretch- 
edly, 

43* Alixandsr Jannaus, 
his brother^ slew six thousand 
of the Jews, who would have 
prevented his officiating as 
High Priest, 

[Alexandra, hit wife, 
succeeded ; and made 

44. Htrcanus, his son. 
High Priest. He resigned the 
Crown and Priesthood to jiris- 
tohmhtSy his hroiher^ 
—was restored by Pompey on 
hit taking Jerusalem, to the 
High Priesthood ; but not to 
the Crown ; which was given 



Died I 
B.C. 



42 



106 



69 



27 



IG 



him afterwards by Cesar. He 

was degraded, 

and murdered B. C. 30. 

45. Aristorulus, his hrth 
ther^ deposed by Pompey, and 
afterwards poisoned, 

46. Antigonus, his son^ de- 
prived by the Romans, and 
murdered, 

47. Hrrod, called " the 
Great,*' an Idumean, married 
the grandaughter of Hyrca- 
nus ; made Aristobulus High 
Priest; but afterwards mur- 
dered him : re-built the Tem- 
ple, and dedicated it with great 
pomp. He died miserably, 

48. Archrlaus, fus son, de- 
posed by the Romans, A. D. 8, 




40 



63 



37 



23 



34 
11 



The sacred office of the High Priesthood was now consi- 
dered as an object of worldly interest only — was sought by 
intrigues— and purchased . with bribes; — and the reigning 
Princes conferred it on the most unworthy characters, for the 
basest of purposes. — The Levitical Church, — polluted and 
degraded^ — was fast mouldering into ruins ; and the Jewish 
economy touched upon its dissolution. Judah ^' married the 
*' daughter of a strange God." — Mai. ii. 1 1. — Her Princes were 
** like wolves, ravening the prey to shed blood, and to destroy 
** souls to get dishonest gain.'' — Ezek. xxii. 27. — " The heads 
*' judged for reward, and the Priests taught for hire." — Micah, 
iii. 11 — ^they ^* put no difference between the holy, and pro- 
** fane ;'' and *' hid their eyes from the Sabbaths.'* — Ezek. 
xxii. 26. — ^They " polluted the sanctuary ;" — Zeph. iii. 4 — 
and " committed murder by consent.'* — Hos. vi. 9. — ^And thus 
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while '' the Priests forgot the Law," — the " people were de- 
** stroyed for lack of knowledge." — ^Hos. iv. 6 — they *^ robbed 
" God" in the ^'^ tithes, and offerings/' ^^ even the whole 
** nation." — Mai. iii. 8. — Therefiwre God " poured out his in- 
*^ dignation upon them, and consumed them with the fire of 
" bis wrath." — Ezek. xxii. 81. — Zion '* teas plowed as afield; 
*^ — Jerusalem became heaps, and the mountain of the house, 
** as the high places of the Jbrest." — Micah, iii. 12. , 

The House of Israel torn by contending factions, and reduced 
to the lowest ebb, by internal dissensions, broke out in insnr- 
rection against the Roman government. This led to their 
final overthrow. Vespasian, and his son Titus, besieged, and, 
after a desperate resistance, took Jerusalem, A. D. 70 — ^when, 
notwithstanding the express orders, and the care of the latter 
to the contrary, the Temple was burnt, and utterly destroyed; 
80 that, in fulfilment of our Lord's prediction, — Luke, xix. 44 
— not one stone was left upon another. The conqueror depo- 
sited the spoils in the Temple of Peace, at Rome ; and com- 
manded the Jewish tribute of half a shekel, heretofore paid for 
the support of their Temple, to be paid to the Capitol. The 
number of prisoners taken during the war amounted to 97,000 
— and those who perished, were more than a million. 

The hierarchy now dissolved, — the government annihilated, 
— and the people dispersed, and scattered over the face of the 
earth, — ^the House of Israel found itself, in fulfilment of pro- 
phecies long before pronounced, — Hosea, iii. 4 — Deut. xxviii. 
87 — Jeremiah, xxv. 9. 18 — '* without a king — and without a 
^^ prince — and without a sacrifice — and wiAout an image — 
" ands without an ephod; — a ^^ perpetual desolation,'' — 

*^ AN ASTONISHMENT, A PROVERB, AND A EYE-WORD AMONG 

" ALL NATIONS :" " AS IT IS AT THIS DAY !" 



$yL On the Origin, &c. 
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Here was the origin of Sahism — the adoration *^ of a Ha$£* — 
— the visible inhabitants of the skies. These soon became, the 
common objects of erroneous piety : and Moses attempts to 
guard the children of Israel against the widely extending de- 
lusion^ by reminding them^of the invisible God, of whom they 
^^ saw no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake 
unto them in Horeb ;" ^^ lest/' says he^ ^^ thou lift up thine 
^^ eyes unto Heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 
^^ moon, and the stars, even all the host of Heaven, shouldst 
*' be driven to worship them, and serve them. '*^-Deut iv. 16, 
19. , Job, also, and probably before the timeof Moses, notices 
this species of idolatry as if it were then common,-— ** If I be- 
^' held the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in bright- 
'^ ness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my niouth 
'' hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity to be pu- 
'^ nished by the Judge, for I should have denied the God that 
*^ is above.". Job xxxi. 26—28. 

As the knowledge of the true God became weaker, the 
worship of the creature took a more decided character ; human 
wisdom exalted itself against the yet imperfect revelation,'— a 
false gratitude directed, — and the stars — the host of heaven 
yielded their sweet influences to the two greater luminaries of 
day and night. The Sun, the apparently benevolent author of 
universal good, — so brilliant in appearance — so regular in his 
course,— diffusing light and fertility over all countries, — ^be- 
came the universal object of adoration, under the various forms 
in which national prejudices, and ingenious hypothesis invested 
it. Thus it was the Osiris of Egypt — the Belus, or Baal, the 
Chemosh, and the Moloch, of the Chaldeans, Ammonites, 
Arabians, Moabites and others, — the Mithras of the Persians, 
the Tammuz or Adonis of the Phoenicians, — the Liber or 
Dyonisius of the Indians, — the Ammon of the Lybians, — the 
Saturn, the Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Bacchus, Vulcan, 
Hercules, Esculapius, and Pan, of the Greeks and Romans, ~i- 
the Belenus of the Gauls — and the Huof the Druids,— the Vitx« 
liputzli of the Mexicans^^and the Yiraclioca of the Pnuviamu 
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III fact there is scarcely any nation upon whom this splendid 
work of almighty power and beneficence, has shone, from the 
most rode to the most refined^ that has not, under some appel'- 
Jation, acknowledged it, as either the ancestor, or the God. 
Hence the heathen always constructed their temples with the 
portal towards the east, and to that quarter directed their 
prayers : a custom which the primitive christians retained, 
1>ut transferred the object of it ; directing their devotion to the 
Sun of Righteousness, arising ^^ with healing in his wings/^ 
wtnd diffusing spiritual light and salvation. 

The milder ruler of the night, considered as ^^ the Queen 

^Heaven/' Jer. vii. 18, had no less generally its worshippers, 

^who adored it in Egypt as Isis — in Phoenicia as Astarte, or 

Ashtaroth, — in Persia as Mylitta, — in Greece and Rome as 

Diana, JunO; Venus, Minerva, Cybele, Ceres, Vesta, Lucina, 

Urania, Proserpine, and Hecate. And it was from the Sun 

andMoon being thus invested with male and female characters, 

in faint analogy to the original pair, whom God made ^^ at the 

^' beginning,'' ^^ male and female;" that a sexual worship 

arose, with all its confusions and abominations. — In later times, 

though the visible rulers of the sky still retained their honours, 

jet the worship of the whole heaven itself was not forgotten, 

whence the Grecian and Roman deities Ouranos and Coelus. 

Thus ^' every nation made Gods of their own, and put them 

^^ in the houses of the high places ;" abusing the very bounties 

(tfGoD, ** according to the multitude of their fruit, they in- 

" creased their altars." Hosea, x. 1. " And the men of Babylon 

'^ made Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth made Nergal, 

'^ and the men of Hamath made Ashima, and the Avites made 

^' Nibhaz and Tartak, and the Sepharvites burnt their cliil- 

^' dren in fire to Adrammelech, and Anammelech, the Gods 

" of Sepharvaim/' 2. Kings, xvii. 30, 31. To these, Rab- 

shakeh the Assyrian general refers, when he says, ^' where are 

^^ the Gods of Hameth, and of Arpad ; where are the Gods of 

^^ Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah." 2. Kings, xviii. 84. 

Under this in&tuation, the Israelites^the chosen people«>» 
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themselves sunk, ibr Abaziah, King of Israel , as we find, 2. 
Kings, i. 2, sent to enquire of Baal-zebub, the God of Ekron, 
whether he should recover of a disease under which he la* 
boured. They were thus accused by their prophets, — '' Ac* 
^' cording to the number of thy cities were thy Gods, O Judah, 
*^ and according to the number of the streets of Jerusalem, 
^^ have ye set up altars to that shameful thing, even altars to 
'^ burn incense unto Baal." Jer. xi. 13. And God 9akl,«— 
^' They have forsaken me, and have worshiped Ashtoreth, the 
*^ goddess of the Zidonians, Chemosh the god of the Moabites, 
'^ and Milcom the god of the children of Ammo'n, and have 
^^ not walked in my ways." 1. Kings, xi. 33 ; and see Acts^ 
vii. 43 ; Amos, y. 26 ; and He tauntingly refers them to these 
Gods to save them in their distress. Jer ii. 28, Deut. zxxii. 
87, Judg. X. 14. &c. 

How greatly they bad '^ started aside, like a broken bow/' 
from the worship of the true God, ^^ grieving him with their 
^* hill altars, and provoking him to displeasure with their 
^^ images ;" — and how inveterate this habit had become^ may 
be seen in the enumeration of the places and vessels of their 
worship. 1. Kings, xvi. 32. 2. Kings, xxiii ; the zeal with 
which they were furnished, and renewed. 2. Kings, xxi. 3, &c. 
and the number of idol priests,-^00 of v^: horn did ^^ eat at Je* 
*' zabel's table." 1. Kings, xviii. 19. — It even seems probable 
from the vivid allegory of the prophet Ezekiel, — ch. xvi. com- 
pared with Baruch, vi. 4-3, — 'that they at length gave into the 
most obscene and profligate rites of the Babylon ish mysteries ! 
The punishments inflicted on them by divine vengeance for 
these crimes were frequent and awful,— Ex. xxxii. 27. 36. 
Judg. ii. 11—15 ; iii. 7,8 ; x. 6, 7 ;— and the tribes of Dan and 
Ephriam, who were first guilty, — Judg. xvii. 18 ; — are omitted 
in the enumeration of the one hundred and forty-four thousand 
sealed. Rev. vii. 5. — 

But in the midst of this gross darkness — amid all the wild 
afisurdities of Pagan idolatry — adumbrations are discernible 
of the leading features of sacred history.— Of the creatbn of a 
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world out of chaoSy— the egg and the brooding spirit, — ^the 
deteriorated ages from gold to iron, — the ten antediluvian gene- 
ratioDSy— -of the corruption and destruction of mankind, and of 
the re*peopling the earth, by a single family, preserved from 
the general ruin, — of occurrences so extraordinary, and un* 
likely to euter into the imagination, traces are to be found in 
the rude traditions of the most barbarous, as well as in the ele- 
gant fables of the most polished people : and amongst the for- 
mer,name8 even are frequently distinguishable which the refine- 
ments of the latter have obliterated. These are confined to 
no region, — they are found in the unclassical countries of the 
nwthj and in the wilds of America, as well as at Athens, and 
at Rome. 

In Saturn, the father of the Gods, himself th^ son of Oura- 
DUB and Tithea, of Coelus and Terra — the Heaven and the 
Earth — and living in the golden age of innocency, and also in 
the Indian Menu, may be recognised the first born of mankind, 
formed of the dust of the ground, and receiving life from the 
breath of God. In the sacred Olympus and Parnassus is the 
fimcied seat of the divine council ; ^' Let us make man incur 
image,^' — and in accordance with this, perhaps Jupiter wasfirst 
feigned in human shape : — the Paradise of Eden is seen in the 
fields of Elysium, — in the garden of the Hesperides, with 
their golden apples, guarded by a serpent, — ip those of Alci- 
noiifi, of Adonis, and of Flora ; and in the Hindoo Ida. And 
the serpent, the deceiver from the beginning, but probably 
confounded with the seraphim, has had his frequent worship- 
pers, under a modern as well as ancient character. In re- 
presentation of the victory originally promised, both Hercules 
and Vishnu are seen to trample on the snake, which bites 
their heel. The murder of Abel, and the translation of Enoch, 
are recorded in the history of the corresponding characters, 
Hyperion and Hesperus. 

In countries where the names of Noah and his family were 
forgotten, — the deluge of Deucalion — of the head of a new 
race, — the ark,— in the Egyptian Lotus, in the iBoating isle of 
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Delos^and in the Grecian Argo, — and the sacred eight, and the 
hill of the eight, where the ark rested, are remembered. The 
Hindoo has his Kalpa, or period of destruction by a flood, and 
of universal renovation. — The venerable father of the second 
race has received unconscious honours as the Saturn, — the 
Neptune, — the Pluto, — the Hermes, — the Bacchus, — the 
Deucalion, and the Atlas, of classic mythology, as the Baby- 
lonian Xisuthris, — the Buddha of India, — ^the Fo of China, — 
and the Odin of the north : — while the Dove, the Ark, and 
the Olive branch— the general emblem of peace and security, 
— ^with the inebriety, and the pious sacrifice of the Patriarch,— 
still continue features of the disfigured history. The three 
sons of Adam dividing the old world, and the three sons of 
Noah peopling the new, are found, though with a little con- 
fusion of persons, in Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, the three 
sons of Saturn, enjoying a similar partition : and also in the 
Hindoo Bramah, Vishnu, and Siva ; while he who had wit- 
nessed the existence of both worlds, is characterised by the 
two-faced Janus, looking backwards on the past, and forward 
to the future. 

The building of the Tower of Babel, and the memory of 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter, or ^* warrior against the Lord," 
is recorded in the rebellion of the Giants against Jupiter, and 
the heaping of mount Ossa upon Pelion, in order to scale the 
walls of Heaven. The ineffable name — mn*^ — ^Ihe tetragram- 
maton — is discoverable in *Iiufti, Zeuf, Jaoh, or Jove ; and the 
Alleluia in the acclamation 'ExcXfu li. The infant Bacchus is 
represented as exposed in an ark, like Moses : — ^in the victim 
Iphigenia, is seen Jephtha's daughter ; — Samson and Dalilah 
in Nisus and his daughter ; — and Elijah's chariot of fire, in 
Pheaton, but with a more tragic termination. 

The Mosaic ceremonies, and the peculiar customs of the 
Hebrews, are frequently to be traced in the institutions of 
idolatrous worship. The devoting of the blood, first of ani- 
mals, and then of human beings, to appease the anger of the 
offended gods, and the cruel ceremonies of the heathen sacrifice. 
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may be referred to the intended offering of Abraham, to the pri- 
mitive offering of Abel, and to ^^ the Lamb slain from the foun- 
'^ dation of the world ;'* founded on this, the universal convic- 
tioD, that ^' without shedding of blood is«o remission of sins f'* 
and hence the immolation of the human victim, under an idea 
that the sacrifice should be of equal worth with the object of 
the pardon. The hyperbolical and eccentric fables of both the 
Gothic and the Hindoo mythology, yield sometimes a faint 
shadow of the sublimest of mysteries. The Mediator bruises 
the head of the great serpent, and destroys him ; but loses his 
earthly existence by the poison issuing out of the mouth of 
his enemy! And again — ^the great personified 'powers of the 
Almighty,— -Bramah, Vishnu, and Siva, are predicted to fall 
before the devoiirer Kal, who then shall prey upon himself, 
and nothing shall remain but Bramah, the Eternal One ! 

Allegory lent its aid to embellish History, but truth is still 
to be discovered, though almost suffocated under the thick 
mantle of poetic obscurity. The Grecian Chronos (Time), 
devouring his own offspring, was a fit emblem of the power it 
signified— -the universal generator, and destroyer ; and Ceres 
cmd Bacchus personified the productions they gave. 

The pride of remote ancestry, gratitude to early J^enefactors, 
— to the inventors of new arts,— to the teachers of new 
sciences, — and admiration of the widely devastating conqueror, 
l^ave afforded a vast field for exaggeration ; and real events 
liave been distorted and enveloped in fable. Hence the early 
mvigator was dignified with wings ; and men^ earth-born^ are 
«aid to have sprung armed out of the ground. Hence the 
victory of Apollo over the serpent Python, whose bruised 
head might bear the earliest origin, and refer to a more divine 
Conqueror. Hence the fable of Daedalus and Icarus, — ^the 
labours of Hercules, — and the sacrilegious theft of Prome- 
theus. Hence the innumerable multitudes of tutelary deities, 
— of sacred animals,— -of plants and herbs, beneficial or 
noxious, propitious or adverse. The first tillers of the ground 
may be recognised m the persons of Ceres and Triptolemus ; 
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and the first shepherd became Pan, the god of Shepherds ; 
Jubal the first musician, was deified under one of the many 
attributes of Apollo ; Tubal Cain, as Vulcan ; and Noah, the 
first planter of the Vine, as Bacchus. 

Ignorance, in all its varieties, served to swell the mass of 
absurdity. From an ignorance of navigation sprung the de« 
voaring monsters Scylla and Charybdis. Equivocal words be- 
came a fertile source of error. Hence the memory of the 
patriarch Joseph was at length only preserved in the Ox Apis; 
Lycaon became a wolf; and Cyrus, and Romulus, and Remos, 
from the names of their nurses, were said to be preserved, and 
nurtured by wild beasts. 

The tide of superstition swelled as it rolled on, and die 
number of deities increased with their votaries. The multi* 
plication was at first most rapid in Egypt, where the doctrine 
of transmigration, and an hieroglyphic language, gave birth to 
innumerable strange forms; and in this country, during even the 
early stages of the progress, there were 600 different kinds of 
sacrifices. Athens afterwards was called '^ the Shop of the 
Gods i^ and when the absurdity had attained its height, there 
were no limits whatever to this preposterous superstition. 

In the most polished times of Greece and Rome, not only 
was every virtue and every vice enshrouded in divinity, but 
every passion and affection of the mind ; — joy and grief,-— 
slighted and mutual love, — ^pleasure and pain, — imprudence 
as well as wisdom, — silence and speech, — life and death, — 
every limb and feature,— every stage of life, — every season of 
the year, — every disease, — every profession, and every art,— 
corn in all its different appearances, — horses and oxen,-— bees 
and flies, and ants, — every operation of nature, — and the com* 
monest actions of life,— each had its tutelary deity; and with 
its own peculiar rites was the aid of the benevolent implored, 
or the malic^ of the ill-omened and revengeful deprecated. 
Not only did birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and insects, even 
to the smallest, partake of this perverted worship, but metals 
•adtoVM; plants/ gardens, fields, and fountains; swords and 
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sipears ; even doors, and keys and hinges, and literally stocks 
and stones, became objects of this strange mania — so that, 
according to Varro, their dmmties amounted to no fewer than 
80,000 : and Pliny remarked that the number of gods might 
soon exceed that of mortals, when every man could make as 
many deities as he pleased. 

Endeavours were made to classify this host ; and the Ro* 
mans had therefore their Dii majorum, et minorum gentium, — 
apods of the greater and lesser nations. The former had the 
exclusive privilege of being represented in gold or silver or 
Very, while the latter were frequently rude logs, or shape- 
ess stones. Then followed, the semi-dii, or deified heroes, 
md celebrated women as well as men. There were Gods com- 
non to all nations, as Fortune, Victory, and others : some to 
ill places, as Vesta, the great mother of the Gods : others 
no e attached to particular spots,—- as Apollo to Delphos, and 
iTeniis to Paphos : hence the Dii Indigetes, or Indigense, loca 
gods. There were also Dii cabiri, or associated gods, and the 
Dii PatsBci, or patrons of ships, &c. 

So extravagantly were these objects of adoration multiplied, 
that there were different goddesses to watch over patrician 
and i^fe&mn chastity; and so ready were they to embrace every 
occasion of extending the limits of this vast Pantheon, that 
three statuaries having each made exquisite figures of the 
Moses, at the time when they were only three in number, 
the people, in their admiration, adc^ted th^ whole, and thus 
at once created six new deities. As there was a general 
license, there was neither limit, nor moderation. Not only 
were departed heroes worshipped, and men illustrious for their 
services to mankind — ^not only had the pro-consuls altars 
erected to them~-but every house became a temple ; the wife 
Ipotheosised her husband, and the mother her son, a custom 
Mticed in* the Book of Wisdom, xiv. 15, 16 ; and there can 
yt little surprise felt that the superstitious Egyptian, and the 
Ignorant Tartar, or Mexican, should worship a man while 
living, or the impious Caligula desire that divine honours 
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should be paid to his statue, when the enlightened Cicero bioi' 
self seriously entertained thoughts of deifying his daughter ! 

The mind is lost in astonishment at the display of inconSis« 
tency and wickedness, in the mythological systems of the 
most refined heathen nations. To what a point of degrada- 
tion had the boasted wisdom of philosophy sunk, when divine 
honours could be paid to beings allowed to be as feeble, as 
they were flagitious ; — whom philosophers could praise, and 
poets could eulogize ! A general profligacy might allow the 
deification of the dauntless robber, and the savage conqueror ; 
and the infamous amours of Jupiter, the intrigues and adul- 
teries of Venus, and the thefts of Mercury, might be far from 
revolting to the conscience, because they countenanced the 
indulgences, of the worshipper. 'But when with these were 
intermixed the quarrels and wranglings of their divinities — 
their griefs and their troubles ; — Jupiter driving his colleagues 
from their ethereal abodes ; sometimes punishing his consort, 
by suspending her by the foot between earth and heaven, and 
at another time shrinking from her garrulity, and *flying from 
her wrath ; the whole host frightened at the monster Typhon, 
transforming themselves into various animals, and taking re- 
fuge on earth, to escape from him, till Jupiter, ^^ the king of 
^^ gods and men," could recover himself, and attack him with 
an adamantine scythe, which however his ignoble adversary 
wrested from him, and with it deprived him of his legs and 
arms, one maintaining himself in his disgrace by the labours 
of the forge, one as a shepherd, and another as a mason; 
Apello, Diana, and Cybele, mourning the loss of their fit- 
vourites ; — their worshippers in the mean while insulting their 
statues, chaining them to their posts, pelting them with stones, 
and stripping them of their garments ; — such a tissue of ex- 
travagance and folly as this, fully proves how " their foolish 
heart was darkened,'* how becoming ** vain in their imagina- 
tion,", and ** professing themselves to be wise, they became 
" fools, and changed the truthof Ood into a lie.'* " As therefore 
^^' they did not like to retain God in -their knowledge, Q^Si 
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" gave them over to a reprobate mind ;" and they not only 
then were " haters of God — proud boasters — ^inventors of evil 
" things — without understanding/' but they were also ** without 
^^ natural affection, implacable, unmerciful." Rom. i. The 
sacrifice was worthy of the divinity, — disgusting for its obsce- 
nity, horrible for its cruelty! ^^ It is a shame" says St. Paul, 
apparently referring to their mysteries, ^^ even to speak of 
*^ those things which are done of them in secret." — Eph. v. 12. 

Their festivals, almost as numerous as their gods, were dis- 
graced by scenesof unexampled lasciviousness and debauchery; 
and a prodigality of blood, so gross and revolting, that nothing 
bat a blind superstition could reconcile. Virtue was outraged, 
female delicacy was annihilated, and humanity was forgotten! 
They mangled themselves with knives, and poured out liba- 
tions of their own blood. Not merely were prisoners taken in 
war offered in sacrifice, — not merely did armies of gladiators 
die fer public amusement, — but the most noble blood was 
spilt, and Saturn, in rivalry of Mars, required children of patri- 
cian quality ! The virgin character was sacrificed at the shrine 
of the wanton Venus, — boys and girls were whipped to death 
to please the chaste Diana,— the most frantic ceremonies dis^ 
graced the rites of Cybele, the ^^ bona," the ^^ magna mater,** 
-—drunkenness became a virtue, when practised Jn honour of 
Bacchus, being thought but decorous by Plato himself ^^ at the 
'^ feast of that God who is the giver of wine; — and in the 
mysteries of Cotytto, the goddess of debauchery, nothing re- 
quired forgiveness, but virtue, and moderation ! Thus ^^ they 
'* offered their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed 
'^ innocent blood, even the blood of their sons and of their 
^^ daughters : and the land was defiled with bldod. Thus were 
'^ they stained with their own works : and went a whoring 
'* with their own inventions." Ps. cvi. 37 — 39. 

The infatuation was universal and irresistible. The number, 
the magnificence, and cost, of their temples and statues, al- 
most exceed credibility, — Of temples, in Rome alone were 
420. That of the great '^ goddess Diana'' at Ephesus, was 
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425 feet long, and 200 feet broad ; and was supported by 127 
marble pillars, each fiO feet high, the gift of a king, who oi^ 
fered it as a proof at once of bis piety and his magnificence. 
This prodifirious structure was no less than 220 years in boild* 
ing ; and the riches deposited in it were immense, being the 
offerings of nations. Their statues, of a gigantic sixe, some- 
times near 70 feet hi^, were composed of the richest mate- 
rialsy — precious stones, gold, and iTory. 

When we see a whole people thus enslaved, debased by 
such a gross and senseless idolatry, when no virtue denomM^, 
no patriotism opposed, the errors that were harrying them 
back to more than primeval ignorance, with how little vene- 
ration can we regard the exalted sentiments of the philoaopher, 
the brilliant genius of the poet, or the fine taste c^ the noble 
patrician. 

If a Plato, a Socrates, or a Cicero, did sometimes appear to 
burst these degrading fetters, and penetrate through the thick 
darkness that had enveloped the general mind, still the system 
they built, both of religion and morality, was veiy defective. 
They were forced to acknowledge an almost total ignorance 
of the real attributes of God ; and even the truths they some- 
time discovered, were delivered with doubt, and blended with 
error The sentiments of one philosopher wero inconsistent 
with those of another, and 300 different opinions are reckoned 
up as to what was man's chief good. In Uieir sublimest strain 
they speak of '' the Gods;'' and on the immortality of the soul, 
both the sage Socrates, and the enlightened Cicero, would 
*' hope, but could not absolutely affirm/* 

The state of public morals can hardly excite surprise ; for 
as it has been asked, what mortal could be pure, with such 
examples in the gods ? Even Plato, and Socrates, and Cato, 
allowed of a community of wives, — Self-destruction, — the ex- 
posure of children, — and the ill-treatment and murder of slaves, 
were sanctioned by law. Revenge was esteemed honourable ; 
di^, and even sacrilege^ only dishonourable if detected ; troth 
was dadared not to be venerable if notprofitaUe ; — and the 
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commission of one crime was frequently considered to be best 
guarded against by the allowance of another : even incest 
was justified by the Stoics merely because, according to their 
sentiments, it had nothing in it contrary to reason. Cicero 
declares that to find fault with meretricious amours was an 
mipardonable severity ! When, says he, w^ it not allowed ? 
— when was that which is now lawful not accounted so ? 

Laws founded on these principles were applauded, as con- 
venient and just ! though Plato acknowledged they were fitted 
nther to malce man valiant than good ; and indeed to those 
who were most valiant, were privileges of the most indecent 
Und allowed, Euad the greatest fireedom from restraint. A 
love of Gkkl, under such a system, was impossible; and the 
great motive therefore for the love of the brother was unknown. 
Repentance for sin could, under such a system of religion and 
morality, be little expected ; and in times of public calamity, 
this was supplied by some trifling ceremony, as the Dictator's 
driving a nail into a door ! 

' With the Jews alone, the worship of the true God was 
preserved, guarded from the permanent effects, though not 
from the errors, of idolatry, by miraculous revelations, and 
the divine superintendence. Here was the light shining in 
dark places, till the day dawned, and the day-star arose. In 
their religion only was to be found a just idea of the great 
Supreme ;— omnipresent though infiniteand incomprehensible, 
— omniscient though invisible,-— omnipotent, unchangeable 
and eternal, — '' the same yesterday, to day, and for ever 1" 
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VIL REVELATION OF THE GOSPEL. 



The Roman arms had subjugated the most considerable part^ 
of the civilized world ; but while the conquerors made some ^ 
reparation for their violence, by the introduction of the useiiil 
arts, which they carried in their train, the very toleration they 
allowed perpetuated the native superstition, and the accession 
of their own novel deities increased the general infatuation. 

God left not himself, however, entirely without witness. As 
'^ the fullness of time" approached when the light of truth 
should spring up, an obscure glimmering was perceptible even 
to the heathen world. The prophecies of the coming of 
Christ were not unknown to it. The sybils echoed them, 
and the poets made the divine advent their theme. Virgil 
sung the times when the earth should spontaneously oflfer a 
golden produce ; when ^^ grapes should hang on the bramble, 
^^ and oaks drop honey like the dew ;*' — when the fondly ex- 
pected, — ** the beloved son of the Gods — the offspring of 
^^ Jupiter," should erase the footsteps of ancient crimes, should 
redeem the world from fear, and restore the communication be-^ 
tween the gods and good men ; and thus give cause of joy to 
all creation ! Compare Ps. xcviii. 8, 9. Is. xxxv. 1. — xli. 19. 
— xlix. 13. — Iv. 12^ 13. Hosea, ii. 22. Amos, ix. 13. Zech, 
viii. 12. These sentiments, excited by the language of the 
Jewish prophets, were strengthened by the very general ex- 
pectation among the Jews themselves that the appointed time 
drew nigh. An universal peace seemed fitly to prepare the 
way for the ^^ Prince of Peace ;" and had our Lord appeared 
on an earthly throne, and wielded a golden sceptre, all ex- 
pectations would have been realized. 

This faint, and star-like glimmering as it were, but partially 
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relieved the total darkness ; and afforded only a crepuscular 
dawning of celestial light. Darkness still '^ covered the earth, 
'^ and gross darkness the people/' they yet ^^ sat in darkness, 
^' and in the shadow of death," when suddenly ^^ the day-spring 
^' from on high*' appeared, the light sprung up ^^ beautiful 
^' upon the mountains/' the fore-runner, the resplendent veil, of 
him, who ^' covers himself with light, as with a garment/'— 
^' the ^un of Righteousness" — ^rising in mild, but sublime ma- 
jesty — the lawful object of universal adoration ! The sha- 
dows of the night fled quickly at his presence, the mists of 
error, and the dense clouds of ignorance, were absorbed in the 
splendid illumination, which, with irresistible force and effi- 
cacy, poured forth a flood of light that spread over the re- 
motest regions ; ^* shining more and more unto the perfect 
" day.*' 

What a triumph for Christianity followed! what a victory 
for the preachers of the gospel of Christ ! While all the wis- 
dom of philosophy^ could not remove the most insignificant idol 
from its pedestal, a few fishermen — the lowest and most des- 
pised of men, ^^ the off-scouring of all things/' — preaching 
that which the world called ^^ foolishness," promising nothing 
in this life but mortifications and suffering, in lieu of all that 
had gratified and enslaved the passions — ^vanquished the many 
headed monster, erected the throne of the spotless lamb on 
the subverted altar of the devil, and placed Christ crucified 
in the centre of the Capitol ! totally, annihilating the whole 
system of idolatry, though supported by deeply rooted habits — » 
hy the unrestrained lusts of the rich, and the powerful and 
inveterate pr^udices of the vulgar. 

Now were the great truths taught and enforced, that though 
they were that were ** called gods — gods many, and lords 
** many," — yet *^ that there is none other God but one" — " the 
** Father, of whom are all things," — ''and one Lord Jesus 
** Christ,"— one Mediator — ** by whom are all things/' 

The scheme of the divine government wa3 unfolded, and 
just notions given of the attributes of him who governs all things 
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'' BCCffrdmg to the good pleasure of his will :** and thoug] 
*' cloods and darkness are round about him," yet '' righteous-- — 
'' ness and judgment are the habitation of his throne." Ps. -^ 
xcvii. 2. Though ^' men of low degree are vanity, and men ^ 
" of high degree a lie," yet it was " impossible for Gfod to ^ 
lie,"—'' He abideth faithful. He cannot deny himself." The 
doctrine of a general judgment, and of a future state of retri- 
bution, of which the world had before such imperfect notions, 
was plainly taught ; and the efficacious sacrifice, hitherto enve- 
loped in mystery, and degraded by an ignorant and cruel su- 
perstition, now fully set forth, by which the promised happiness 
might be obtained, and the threatened misery escaped. 

Thus was life and immortality brought to light through the 
Gk>spel, — '' Life eternal,*' by a knowledge " of the only true 
'' God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent/' 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE ECONOMY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



I. The Priesthood before it was established in the Tribe of Levi. — 
II. The nature of the Call to the Ministry, and the inviolability/ oft/te 
sacred qfice, under the Levitical Dispensation. — III. ^fhe same under 
the Gospel Dispensation. — IV. Our LortPs Conduct us to the Levi" 
tieal Worship.— W. The Foundation of the visible Christian Church, 
Ofirf the pro^essive Establishment of the Christian Hierarchy, — VI. 
The course pursued by the Apostles in this work. — VI I. On the three^* 
fold Order in the Priesthood — VIII. The threefold Christian Order--- 
Bishops — Priests — and Deacons. — IX. On the Appellations used in 
the Apostolic Age. — ^X. Testimony of the Fathers as to the Threefold 
Order. — XL The Christian Church essentially Episcopal. — XIL 
Conclusion. 

I. On the Priesthood, before it was established in the 

Tribe of Levi. 

In the infancy of the visible Church, the several offices of King, 
Prophet, and Priest, always in existence, were united, and 
exercised in every family ; the two former generally by the 
head, and the latter probably by the eldest son. The exer- 
cise of the supreme authority was the natural right of the pri- 
mitive Patriarch. Under the second character, Enoch is 
mentioned by St. Jude, 14 ; and Noah by St. Peter, 2 Pet. ii. 
5; the latter^ as the eighth ^^ preacher of righteousness," 
denouncing the vengeance that should shortly fall on the 
wicked.--*That the priestly office, as far as there were exclu- 
sive duties attached to it, when ^^ men began to call upon 
** the name of the Lord,'' — Gen. iv. 26 — ^was the sacred privi- 
lege of the first borui appears probable from what took place 
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after the flood. Both the ancient Jews, and some of the Chri:»' 
tian Fathers maintain the opinion, and it is supported by 
comparison of Ex. xiii. 12 — with xix. 22, — ^where " Priests'" 
are mentioned before the establishment of the Levitical order ^s^ 
and also of Num. iii. 12, and viii. 16, with Ex. xxiv. 5, wheres^^ 
the words " the 3foong men,*" who *^ sacrificed,'' are in the ^ 
Chaldee expressly rendered *^ the first-bom.^ 

This privilege appears to have been forfeited by Cain, the ' 
first of the first bom, who '^ went out firom the presence of the 
'* Lord," Gen. iv. 16— or left the service of his temple ; and 
it was in consequence conferred on the first bom of the fiimily 
of Seth. Hence probably it is, thai in a future instance, Esau, 
in selling his birth right, thus considered as ooooected with 
the sacred <^ce, is charged with idolatry, or spiritual whore- 
dom, and is called *^ a fornicator or piofime person.^ — ^Heb. 
xti. 16 ; — and the privilege was transfened firom him to Jacob. 
An exclusion also took place, in the case of Reuben, Jacob's 
son. 

When the wrath of Grod was poured upon a rd>ellious world, 
the church was by this event reduced to eight perscms — the 
family of Noah ; — and its limits were confined to the ark. In 
proportion as the descendants of this fiuoiily increased, and 
spread themselves abnmd, the divine scheme of ecclesiastical 
government unfolded itself; chosen persons were more de- 
cidedly '* separated/' and taken from among men, through 
whom it pleased God to accept of sacrifice, and to dispense his 
blessings, and his paidon. 

Of these, the first mentioned is Melchisedech, '' King <^ 
'^ Salem> and Priest of the most high God ;'* who, as a type 
of Chrtet, was '' without father, without mother, without des- 
•* cent — made like unto the Son of God* — " a Priest conti- 
'' nually ;" and who therafore was in himself an exception to 
the established nde of the first bora. He ** met Abraham re- 

' turning from the slaughter of the Kings, and blessed him ; 

^- to whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all,''— the 
earnest of the future ma in t ainaDce of the Plriestiiood, in the 
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proportion thus early fixed and established. Heb. vii. 1 — 10. 
But the great separation took place some time after this, when 
the population of the earth had greatly increased, and idolatry 
became prevalent, so that it was necessary to divide the 
true worshippers of God, from the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, and form them into a holy congregation. (See ante 

p. 16)- 
Then it was that Moses, as God's vicegerent, and under 

his express direction, consecrated Aaron and his sons, to 
serve continually and exclusively before the Lord ; and here 
commenced the distinction^ never again to be lost, between the 
stewards and the household ; — ^the labourers and the harvest ; 
— ^the watchmen and the people ; — ^the spiritual rulers and the 
ruled ; — and all the typical representations, which at length, 
were realised, in the Christian hierarchy : — the visible Church 
— (the mystical body of Christ,) experiencing, like the ^^ wis- 
dom and stature" of its divine founder, and the natural bodies 
of its members, a progressive growth and expansion. 

At this age, the ecclesiastical and civil government were 
separated ; the one being allotted to the tribe of Levi, and the 
other limited to the tribe of Judah , to be kept distinct till 
again united in the person of Christy who was of the latter 
tribe, and made a Priest after the peculiar order of Mel- 
chizedech. 

Under the Jewish Theocracy, God appointed a succession 
of prophets as his immediate representatives on earth, of whom 
the chief was Moses, the type of Christ ; (see ante p. 18 ;) 
and to these was reserved a peculiar power, partaking both of 
the regal and priestly character, and exercised by them on 
extraordinary occasions, — even after the Israelites had a king 
to reign over them, and while the Levitical priesthood was in 
full efficiency. But these were appointed by an extraordinary 
call, as in the case of Samuel, who did not receive this call, or 
take upon him the prophetic office, till after a long course of 
preparation, for he ^' ministered before the Lord, being a 
" child,'* 1 Samuel, ii. 18 ; and when he " was established to 
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^' be a prophet of the Lord, the Lord appeared again in Sbiloh 
'^ for the Lord revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh, by th 
'' word of the Lord." 1 Sam. iii. 20, 2L These holy men *> 
*' bods/' or '• children, of the Prophets," were ordained, w 
may presume, by imposition of hands, after '^ the Spirit'* a 
God was given, or a divine call to the office, as was the case 
with Joshua, — Num. xxvii. 18, 23, — who became in con- 
sequence of such ceremony, '^ full of the spirit of wisdom." 
Deut. xxxiv. 9. Others were, in like manner, designated to 
extraordinary missions ; and when sacrifice was offered by men 
thus specially appointed, the assumption of the priestly office, 
for such a purpose, was warranted by the prophetical cha- 
racter ; that, at once, proving the exception and the authority. 
Thus are the outlines of the Church disco verable, however 
faintly, in its infant state as it was established in Paradise — as 
it sojourned in the Wilderness — and as it was for a time settled 
in, and confined to the land, of Canaan — ^the typical promised 
land ; until in the fulness of time, ^' the place of the tent was 
'* enlarged, and the cords lengthened," Is. liv. 2, so that it 
prepared to extend over the whole earth, ^' as the waters 
y cover the sea/' Hab. ii. J 4. 



( 



II. The nature of the Call to the Ministry ; and the 
inviolahility of the sacred office under the Levilical 
Dispensation. 

However the sacred office of the Priesthood might, in an 
earlier state of the Church, have been infringed on, or have 
been subjectedtocircumstancesthen*peculiartoit, the recc^ds 
of its subsequent history afford decisive evidence, that from the 
period when an exclusive order was established by the sepa- 
ration of the tribe of Levi, and their solemn consecrations- 
See ante p. [20 — [23— no one presumed to take upon himself 
unauthorized, the sacred character — ^no man could with inno- 
cence or impunity ^^ take this honour unto himself till called 
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^* of God, as was Aaron ;" Heb. v. 4, 6. This was by anont- 
ward call, and a visible institution ; for when God himself 
gave the charge to Aaron and his sons, after their consecration 
by Moses, and after the solemn confirmation of their appoint- 
ment by the punishment of the presumptuous Korah, and the 
miraculous budding of Aaron's rod, He confined the ofiSce and 
the duties of the Priesthood expressly to that tribe, declaring, 
" I have given your Priest's office unto you as a service of 
" gift," — according to my own pleasure ; and ^^ the stranger 
^^ that Cometh nigh," — ^that presumes to interfere, — " shall be 
^* put to death/* Num. xviii. 7, for ^* thy Thummim and thy 
'^ Urim are of the Holy One." Deut. xxxiii. 8. 

Their office it was to ^^ teach the children of Israel all the 
^^ statutes which the Lord had spoken unto them by the hand of 
"Moses." Lev. X. II. "For the Priest's lips should keep 
" knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth." 
Mai. ii. 7. It is said — Ex. xxviii. 41, — " that they may mi- 
" nister unto me in the Priest's office -^ now the Rabbins assert 
that the word "hy ** unto me," imports a perpetual institution — 
a thing firmly established for ever; and as the Levitical 
Priesthood is no more^ it may be considered as applying to the 
established Christian Priesthood which has succeeded it. 

All intrusion into the sacred office, or infringement on it, 
was thus forbidden, and followed by a peculiar visitation — 
either by a death, not " the common death of all men," as in 
the case of Korah and the conspirators. Num. xvi. 29 — 33 — 
or by the horrible disease of leprosy in its most inveterate state, 
'* white as snow/' and incurable but by divine power. Matt- 
xi. 6. Luke xvii. 13. 2 Kings v. 3. And this was considered 
as a kind of death, since all intercourse with the world was 
cut off, Luke xvii. 12. With this punishment was the sin of 
Miriam, the sister of Aaron, visited ; who said, '' Hath the 
** Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? Hath he not spoken 
i' also by us?" Num. xii. 2, 10—12. 

The same punishment was inflicted on the King, Uzziah 
who being '* strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction' 
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^' for be transgressed against the Lord his God, and went into 
^^ the temple of the Lord, to bom incense npon the altar of 
*^ incense. And Azariah the Priest went in aAer him, and 
^' with him fourscore Priests of the Lord, that were valiant 
'^ men : and they withstood Uzziah the Kins:, and said onto 
^' him — It appertaineth not onto thee, Uzziah, to bum incense 
^^ unto the Lord, but to the Priests, the sons of Aaron, that are 
^' consecrated to bum incense; Go out of the sanctuary ! for 
" thou hast trespassed, neither shall it be for thine honour from 
•" the Lord God.** 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—18. And he was struck 
with leprosy, and ^' cut off from the house oi the Lord," — and 
counted a leper until the day of his death, — ter. 21. 

The kingdom also was rent from Saul —when it would have 
been " established for ever,** — on his presuming to offer a 
sacrifice without waiting for Samuel — the Prophet — (see ante 
p. 63,) who had declared that he would come and make the 
offering — the King thus unwarrantably assuming to himself to 
act in the Priest's office. 1 Sam. x. 8, and xiii. 13, H. 

But the strongest cases are those of Korah, and of Uzzah — 
and of Nadab and Abihu : — all, themselves, of the sacred 
order, and each of whose peculiar (unctions were guarded 
against intrusion. Korah, not content with the duties and 
privileges of his office, — the ministering to the Priests, — Num. 
iii. 6, — and under pretence of equal holiness, — xvi. 8, — aspired 
to the Priest's office, — xvi. 10, — and was swallowed up alive 
with his rebellious companions, Dathan and Abir^un ; the Lord 
'^ making a new thing" in order to mark this arrogant intru- 
sion with his signal vengeance ; and directing '^ the censers of 
^^ these sinners against their own souls,'* to be made into 
broad plates for the altar ; ^' to be a memorial unto the chil- 
^^ dren of Israel, that no stranger, which is not of the seed of 
'' Aaron, come near to offer incense beforo the Lord ; that he 
'' be not as Korah and as his company." —xvi. 40. Not resting 
the matter here, the Lord, at the same time, confirmed the 
authority he had vested in the house of Aaron, by the miracu- 
lous budding of his rod, which rod — ever flourishing — was 
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also directed to be preserved as ^^ a token against the rebels/' 
xvii. 1 — lOy and the Apostle, St. Jude, refers, in his General 
Epistle to all Christians, to both the crime and the punishment, 
as incurred and inflicted even in the times of the Christian 
Priesthood. 

Uzzah — also a Levite— was punished for a mistaken zeal 
only, in putting forth his hand to support the ark of God, 
which it was not lawful for any but the Priests to touch, or 
even to look at without a covering : — ^Num. iv. 16, 20 — though 
he did this from an apprehension, that through the stumbling 
of the oxen — 1 Chron. xiii. 9 — the sacred load was about to 
fall ; ^^ and the anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, 
^' and God smote him there for his error, and there he died 
^^ by the ark of God." 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7. ; a visitation which made 
even David afraid, '' and he said, how shall the ark of the 
" Lord come to me." ib. vi. 9. 

Nadab and Abihu were of the second order of Priests, the 
sons of Aaron himself, — ^who presuming to set up their own 
opinions against the wisdom and commandment of God, and 
to burn their incense with common, instead of the sacred, jQre, 
intrenching too, probably, on the High Priest's peculiar office, 
— ^Lev. ix. 7 — were destroyed by an appropriate punishment. 
'' There went out fire from the Lord, and devoured them, and 
** they died before the Lord." Lev. x. 2. This event was also 
marked with attending circumstances of God's wrath — as in 
similar cases. Aaron, the unhappy father, though thus awfully 
and suddenly deprived of his sons, was forbidden with his 
family to grieve for them, ^^ lest," says Moses, '^ you die, and 
^^ lest wrath come upon all the people : but let your brethren, 
'^ the wbole house of Israel^ bewail the burning which the 
'^ Lord hath kindled :" Lev. x. 6, and ^' this is it^" says be, 
^^ that the Lord spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them 
^^ that come nigh me, and before all the people I will be glo- 
^' rified. And Aaron held his peace." Lev. x. 3. He thus 
acknowledged the enormity of the crime, and justified the 
severity of the punishment. 

The prepajratiou comniou before entering upon any sacred 
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office^ as well as that of the Aaronical Priesthood > may be seen 
in the instances of Moses, who fasted 40 days and 40 nights 
while he was receiving instructions from God respecting that 
establishment :— of Elijah, who fasted the same time^ after 
which the Lord communed with him in the ^^ still small Toice," 
1 Kings xix. 8 — 12. : — of John the Baptist who lived a life of 
retirement and mortification in the wilderness, before ^' the 
** word of the Lord came to him ;" — and of our Lord himself, 
who also fasted in the Wilderness a like period of 40 days and 
40 nights. 

Jeroboam's conduct in making Priests of those who '^ were 
"not of the sons of Levi," ** became sin" to his house, " even 
" to cut it off, and to destroy it from off the face of the earth." 
1 Kings xii. 31. xiii. 33, 34 — and Abijah, the son of Rehoboam, 
makes this an express cause of confidence in his war against 
Jeroboam, '* Have ye not," says he, *' cast out the Priests of 
^^ the Lord, the sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made 
^^ you Priests afler the manner of the nations of other lands? — 
^^ But as for us, the Lord is our God, and we have not for- 
" saken him ; and the Priests which minister unto the Lord 
" are the sons of Aaron, and the Levites wait upon their 
" business." — '* We keep the charge of the Lord our Gfod, 
<^ but ye have forsaken him ; and behold God himself is with 
" us for our Captain : and his priests with sounding trumpets 
** to cry alarm against you.** — " Then the men of Judah gave 
'^ a shout ; and as the men of Judah shouted, it came to pass 
" that God smote Jeroboam," — *^ and the Lord struck him, 
'' and he died." 2 Chron. xiii. 9—20. 

The sentiments entertained by the people of Israel— the 
chosen people — the sacred character with which the regularly 
ordained Priest was invested, may be gathered from the story 
of Micah the Ephramite. Living at the time affairs were in 
their most unsettled state, and when ^^ there was no long in 
'^ Israel, but every man did that which was right in hii own 
*^ eyes,'' and being desirous to preserve some form of public 
worship in his family, — for it appears that he adored the tme 
Ood| Judg. xvii. 3~ 18. —this man made an imngei and a 
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hoiue of Gods (Elohim), and an ephod, and teraphim ; and 
consecrated one of his sons^ probably his first-born, as his 
Priest : bnt afterwards meeting with a sojourning Levite, he 
said, ^' Dwell with me, and be unto me a father, and a Priest:" 
and when the stranger acceded to this, Micah exclaimed, 
*^ Now know I that the Lord will do me good, seeing I have 
'^a Levite to my Priest/* ver. 4 — 13. This establishment was 
not ineffectual ; for when the Danites, being in search of an 
mheritance, unexpectedly recognized this Levite, and desired 
him to ^* ask counsel of God,'' a satisfactory answer was given ; 
and in consequence they were induced to carry away the image 
and the ephod, &c. together with the Priest, and establish 
them in their own inheritance ; where they remained ^' until 
the day of the captivity of the land" — *^ all the time that the 
'' hoase of God was in Shiloh." Judg. xviii. 5, 30, 31. 

A remarkable contrast to this is the case of Gideon. — He, 
too, *' made an ephod*' of the spoils taken in war, and esta- 
blished a place of worship ;— 'but he had no Priest ; and it 
^' became a snare unto Gideon and to his house." Judg. viii. 
27. There is reason for believing that this establishment also 
"was for the worship of the true God, for in a subsequent pas- 
jsage, it is said, ^^ that as soon as Gideon was dead, the chil- 
^ ^ dren of Israel turned again, and went a whoring after 
^ ^ Baalim, and made Baal-Berith their God. And the chil- 
^ ^ dren of Israel remembered not the Lord their God, who had 
^ ^ delivered them out of the hands of all their enemies on 
^ ^ every side : neither shewed they kindness to the house of 
^ ^ Jembbaal, namely Gideon, according to all the goodness 
^^ which he had showed unto Israel." Judg. viii. 33 — 35. 
CBrideon himself died in a good old age," leaving a numerous 
^^«iie. The snare, therefore, thus occasioned to him and his 
^^ouse, was probably his having the service of the ^' Ephod" 
performed by persons not duly qualified and commissioned for 
theoflEice. 
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III. The nature of the Call to the Ministry^ and the 
inviolability of the sacred office — under the Gaapd 
Dispensation. 

Thus it clearly appears from the earliest revelation , and acc<Nid- 
ing to the firmly established economy of the Priestiiood, Uiat 
no one was to run except he was sent, — no stranger to inter- 
meddle with sacred things ; '^ neither must the children of 
^' Israel henceforth come nigh the tabernacle of the congrega* 
^^ tion, lest they bear sin, and die.'* Num. sc^viii. 22. And 
there seems little reason for supposing that the dispensation 
as to this point has been disannulled, or that this economy has 
undergone any essential change. The declaration of the. 
Apostle St. Paul — himself ^^ called to be can Apostle, separated 
" unto the Gospel of God." — Rom i. 1. — " not of men, 
^^ neither by man, but by Jesus Christ." Gal. i. 1. — '^ through 
** the will of God.*'— 1 Cor. i. 1.—" ordained a preacher, and 
^^ an Apostle, (I speak the truth," says he, ^^ in Christ and lie 
" not,) a teacher of the Gentiles." — 1 Tim. ii. 7. — his declara- 
tion, that ^^ no man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
^^ that is called of God as was Aaron." Heb. v. 4. see Ex. 
XXX. 30, refers evidently to the Christian, as well as to the 
Levitical Priesthood : and if the commission of the immediate 
forerunner of Christ be considered — if the pattern our Lord 
has proposed to us, both in his own waiting for an actual call 
and his solemnly delegating to his successors— 4he Apostles— 
the commission he had himself received from God— -^be of any 
weight — the important axiom seems as much applicable to 
the state of the Christian Church as it shall be to the end of 
the world, as to its state or form at any period of its existeaoe* 
As lon^ BB the Christian minister is an ambassador from Grod» 
who shall venture to act in this responsible and honourable 
office uncalled and uncommissioned ? — and if all are aitlhaii^. 
sadors, to whom shall they be sent? 
l[ No man,'' then, ^[ taketh this honour unto himself; but 
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'^ lie that ifl called of God, as was Aaron." — ^No man — nor 
piopbet— nor angel— nor Christ himself—'^ the head of the 
*^ Church-^nor his Apostles and Disciples — nor any of their 
successors in the ministry !— John the Baptist — declared by 
our LcMrd to be ^^ more than a prophet/' and than whom there 
had not '* risen a greater born of women/' Matt. xi. 9, 1 1. — a 
Priest of the house dT Aaron — specially predicted and appointed 
to be the messenger of Christ near 400 years before He 
appeared on earth. — ^Mal. iii. 1. ^^ a man sent from God/' — sent 
to baptise our Lord, — even he acted not until, after a life of 
abttinence and preparation, ^^ the word of the Lord came to 
** him in the wilderness," Luke iii. 2. Jo. i. i33, and see Jer. 
i: S, 4 Exiik. vi. 1, &c. nor did he assume to himself a cha- 
itMoter beyond hifi appointment. Luke iii. 15, 16, The angels 
IsaTb their misisions ; they run not unless they are ^^ sent/' — 
they are ^' all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
^' tbem who shall be heirs of salvation " Heb. i. 14. See the 
ciie of tlie Angel Ghtbriel, Luke i. 19, 26, and see also, Acts 
2Kii. 11. Riev. i. 1. V. 6. xxii. 6. 

Christ, the ^^ Lord of all,**' ^^ the Shepherd and Bishop of our 

*' flbtals" and the express ^^ head over all things to the Church, 

^' which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in 

'^ all.*' Eph. i. 22, 23.— to whom God gave not " the Spirit 

<< by measure"'~^' for in him dwelieth all the fulness of the 

•' godhead bodily"— Col. ii. 9.— even " Christ glorified not 

'^ bimself to be made an High Priest," but was glorified of 

him— the same who had ^^ called'' and ^^ appointed/'^ named 

ind constituted him. Heb. v. 10. iii. 2, and had said, ^^ Thou 

'' art my Son, to-day have 1 begotten thee." ^^ Thou art a Priest 

*' fiir ever after the order of Melchizedech/' Heb. v. 6, 6. 

1%OHgfa long expected, and thus solemnly designated to a pecu* 

liar Priesthood, our Lord entered not on the evangelical office^ 

tfll, having attained the age of 80 years, the time when the 

Lievites took on themselves the full discharge of their duties, 

he received baptism from John; as hedeelared, ^^ it becometb 

'' Q8 to fulfil all righteousness." Matt. iii. 16. Then did he 
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receive the' holy unction — ^^ the oil of gladness above his fel 
*' lows." Ps. xlv. 7, a custom that had ceased amongst 
Jews since the Babylonian captivity, but which was always 
before used in the ordination, or appointment of those who did 
not succeed to their offipe by natural descent — and this, whe- 
ther it was kingly, as in the case of Saul, David, and Jeho ; or 
priestly, as in that of Aaron ; or prophetical, as that of Elisha. 
His mission also was published by a visible appearance of the 
Holy Ghosts and an audible voice from heaven ; when, as St 
Peter says, *^ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
*^ Ghost and with power/' Acts x. 38. Thus as Aaron, tiM) 
great Jewish High Priest, was washed with water, and 
anointed with oil, at his consecration, Ex. xxix. 4 — ^7, so 
Christ was consecrated an High Priest, by being likewise 
baptized, or washed, and anointed with the Holy Spirit resting 
visibly upon him, as predicted. After this our Lord ftsted 
40 days and 40 nights, as Moses did before he received his 
commission, and then, and only *^ from that time, Jesus began 
^^ to preach" the gospel of the kingdom of heaven. Matt. iv. 17, 
and to '' manifest forth his glory." Jo. ii. 11. 

Our Lord afterwards refers to his being sent for this pur« 
pose, and to the work which was given him to do ; Jo. xii* 49. 
xvii. 3, and extends the argument to those whom he alstf was 
sending. ^^ He that receivetb you, receiveth me ; and he that 
" receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me." Matt. x. 40. — 
'^ and be that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that 
^^ despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me.'' Luke x. 16. 

A super-eminent instance is this, and of infinite weight, as 
our blessed Lord, besides a singular personal holiness, and 
sufficiency, acted under a peculiar priesthood, unlike, and 
independent of, the Aaronical Priesthood, and the office of 
which he might have assumed without any ceremonies analo- 
gous to what bad been before practised ; but in this, as '^ the 
** High Priest of our profession," — ^^ he was faithful to him 
^^ that appointed hint/' Heb. iii. 1, 2. 

The Apostles, chosen by our Lord out of his Disciples, 
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when he had ^* called unto him whom he wonid/' — ^Mark iii. 
18, — and after he had ^^ continued all night in prayer to 
** CJod," — Luke vi. 12, 13^ — acted likewise under an express 
commission, and well-defined limits. Christ *^ ordained 
^' Twelve, that they should be with^him, and that he might 
'^ send them forth," Mark iii. 14, and he ^^ commanded them" 
to go, and ^^ preach, saying. The kingdom of heaven is at 
^' hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
" cast out devils;" apprizing them fully as to the difficulties 
of their task, and encouraging them with the promise of 
eternal life ; but limiting their present exertions ^^ to the lost 
'^ sheep of the house of Israel." Matt. x. 5 — 42. ^^ And the 
^' Apostles, when they were r^urned, told him all that they 
'^ had done." Luke ix. 10. 

After this, he *^ appointed other Seventy also," — ministers 
of an inferior order, and on a still more confined mission, to 
preach in the places which he himself meant to visit ; and they 
likewise returned and gave him an account of their success. 
Luke X. 1 — 17. 

A serious attention to these circumstances will lead to a due 
estimate of the marked terms of reprobation, in which our 
Lord speaks of those who assumed to themselves the character 
of a shepherd, or pastor, without being lawfully appointed, or 
entering in at the right door. As he was himself ^* the way" 
to the Father, to whom none could come but by him, — ^Jo. xiv. 
6. — so was he also the only intermediate way to the ministry, 
through which the doctrine of salvation should be preached ; 
for f^ as the law was given by Moses," so '^ grace and truth 
^' came by Jesus Christ." Jo. i. 17. — '^ He that entereth not 
'^ by the door into the sheep fold," says he, — ^he that is not 
'' called of God as was Aaron*' — ^not appointed as I have been, 
— *^ but c)ambereth up some other way," — thus attempting to 
glorify himself, — ^^ the same is a thief and a robber." But he 
that ^^ entereth in by the door" — ^he that is sent. by me, as I 
am sent by my Father — ^he is a rightful shepherd — ^he " is the 
^* shepherd of the sheep/''— ^' A stranger will they not follow, 
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bet will flee from him, fior they know not the muoe <f^ 

stnuigers." Jo* x. 1, 2, 6. 

Previoos to the Apofltles and IKscipleB bemg niYeBled witl^^ 
their foil powers, they cootinued some time in n stale of 
paralion by constant attendance on our Lord, haTing '* the 
*^ my steries of the kingdom of God" explained to diem, which 
were only spoken to others in parables. — ^Lnke TiiL 10,-— As 
the time for his departore drew near, Christ gaTO to theTwdve, 
they alone being present at the institntion of the Lord's Sup* 
per, or Christian Passover, more particnlar instmotaoaa, Jo. 
xiii« XTi. — '^ I have given onto them," says he, in his address 
to the Father, '^ the words which thou gavest me.'* Jo. xvL 8, 
*— concluding with the sublime and afiectionate prayor for them 
recorded by St. John, ch. xvii. 

After the crucifixion, when all things wGte accomplished, 
and our Lord's visible ministry on earth had ceased, he trans- 
ferred to the Apostles the commission he had received ; '^ as 
^' thou hast sent me into the world, even so have | also sent 
'^ them into the world.'' Jo. xviL 18. '^ As my Father hath 
*' sent me, even so send I you.** Jo. xx.2], and gave them, 
probably by imposition of hands — this most ancient as well 
as apostolic custom — the solemn investiture of those powers 
which they were to execute, and transmit through a line of 
chosen successors to the end of time. 

So VwaA and Barnabas who were added to the Apostles — 
th^, after being called to the work, and while ^^ they mims- 
'' tered to the Lord, and fosted," were directed to be separated, 
and consecrated, exjH^ssly by the Holy Ghost, — Acta zq». 2, 
— which was done by foiE^ing, and prayer, and impoailaM of 
hands. But even after this, when preparing to go where God 
did not send them, — ^* to preach the word in Asia," — they 

were forbidd^i of the Holy Ghost ;** and assaying '' to go 

into Bythinia, — the Spirit suiered them not" Acts xvi. 7. 
Bat when they were '' sent forth by the Holy Ghost,*' in the 
dwection appointed, they '^ departed,** xiiL 4. xxit 21. In 
other instances, too, the Spirit gives directions; as in the case 
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of Philip instructing the Eunuch, Acts viii. 29. ; in the case of 
St Peter, xi. 12. xx. 28, &c. 

The divine commission is acknowledged by evil spirits, 
according to the promises given, — Luke ix. 1. x. 17. ^^ Jesus 
*' I know,'* said th6 demon, " and Paul I know, — but who 
** are ye?** Acts xix. 16. 

St Jude speaks of men who had crept unawares into the 
Church,— of ^^ filthy dreamers,'* ^^ despising dominion, and 
^' speaking evil of dignities ;" men who ** perished in the gain- 
'^ saying,'* or should perish according to the contradiction, or 
rebellion, ^' of Korah.'* These were probably the false teachers 
mentioned by St. Peter. St. John also notices with reproba* 
tion, the case of Diotrephes — & Jo. 9. — ^who ** loved to have 
^' the pre-eminence in the Church ;" being probably one of an 
inferior order, and indulging the same presumptuous notions. 



IV. On our Lord^s Conduct (xs to the Levitical Wor^ 

ship. 

The Levitical Priesthood was not abrogated by the exercise 
of our Lord's ministry. Daniel prophesied, ^^ He shall con- 
" firm the covenant with many for one week,'' — ix. 27, — and 
Christ himself recognised the efficacy of the temple worship, — 
the sanctity of the building, — and the respect due to its 
Officers. 

The Holy Child was circumcised, and then brought by his 
mother to Jerusalem, and presented to the Lord, according to 
the law. — Luke ii. 21 — ^24. — Gen. xvii. 10. Actsvii.8. Lev. 
xii. A— -8. And the very first public appearance of the Saviour 
was in the Temple, when he was only twelve years of age. 
On this occasion, he answered with ap exclaipfttiou of surprise 
to his enquiring parents, who were astonished to find him 
ther^, ^^ how is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must 
^^ be about my F^thi^'s business ?" or, aqcordiog to the Syrian 
Tersion^ '' in my Father's hoaw ?' ~Liike iL 49.— one of ths 
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principal scenes of my mission. In that year the sceptre may 
be considered as having departed from Jodah, for the son ^ 
Herod was deposed by the Roman Bmperor ; but the Levitical 
Priesthood still continued in the tribe of Levi. 

It was oar Lord's custom to attend the worship of the Syna- 
gogue, and join in its service. Luke iv. 16, Jo. tL 69. In the 
Temple he " daily taught the people,*' Matt xxvi. 55, &c. Luke 
XX. 1, and disputed with the unbelieving Scribes and Pharisees ; 
but in all this he deviated not from the accustomed service, 
nor gave occasion of offence, for '* the chief Priests and the 
'' Scribes, and the chief of the people sought to destroy him, 
^^ and could not find wh^t they might do«" Luke xix. 47, 48 ; 
and therefore though ** all were astonished,** yet it was only 
'^ at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth." 
Matt xiii. 54. Luke iv. 22. 

The public reading of the Scriptures made a part ^^of the 
Synagogue service, though it does not appear to have be^d 
enjoined by Moses ; but our Lord readily yielded to this ordi* 
nance, as he found it established, — Luke iv. 17, and see xiil 
10 ; — and his example was followed by his successors the 
Apostles. Col. iv. 16. 

He shewed, too, such zeal for the honour of the Temple, 
that on his first celebration of the Passover there, finding that 
a custom which Moses himself had instituted — Deut. xiv. 
24 — ^26 — had been greatly abused, he considered the sacred 
place as profaned by it, and drove out all the traffickers 
therein, Jo. ii. 13 — 17 ; and when in the last year of his ministry 
he found the practice revived, he acted with still greater energy, 
exclaiming indignantly, *^ ye have made this house of prayer^ 
— ^^ a den of thieves." Matt. xxi. 13 ; and he would not then 
-even ^^ suffer that any man should carry any vessel throq^ 
'^ the Temple." Mark xi. 16. In these transoctions-our Lord 
refers to the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, that this house 
should be called '' the house o( prayer for all people ;" and^ 
through the prophet Malachi, he allows this Temple to be his 
own;— V. the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly oome to hm 
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^* Temple." Mai. iii. 1. His conduct on these occasions was 
so remarkable, that it satisfied his disciples of the fulfilment of 
the prophecy of David, — ^' the zeal of thine house hath eaten 
*^meup." Ps. Ixix. 9. Jo. ii. 17. Rom. xv. S. 

He appeared in the Temple on another remarkable occasion, 
the feast of tabernacles, '^ in the last day of the feast,", 
Jo. Tii. 87, 40, and was recognized as the prophet that should 
come ; — and again at the feast of the dedication of the Temple, 
iwrtitiited by the Maccabees. His conduct in private agreed 
with this. — When '^ he went out into a mountain to pray, and 
^^ continued all night,'* Luke vi. 12, it is probable this was in 
one of the Jewish Proseuchas, or oratories^ which were com- 
mon in Judea : one of which is also meant. Acts xvi. 13, by 
the place '^ where prayer was wont to be made." 

Our Lord recognized the authority of the Priesthood ; for 
when be healed the lepers he commanded them to go, and 
shew themselves to the Priest, and make the offering appointed 
by Moses. Matt. viii. 4, &c. Lev. xiv. 2 — 11. And although 
the office of the High Priest had been now so much degraded, 
yet our Lord acknowledged its existence and authority, by 
commanding his disciples to observe the directions of those 
who yet " satin Moses's seat." Matt, xxiii. 2, 3, When he was 
himself adjured by the High Priest, he gave him an answer, 
though he had been silent to the questions of King Herod, 
and Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor. The High Priest, 
too, even to this time, had the gift of prophecy. Jo. xi. 51. 

Nor did our Lord make any alteration in the Jewish form 

f^f public worship ; for not only he himself attended the Syna- 

^gne service, going ^^ about all the cities and villages, 

^^ teaching in their Synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of 

tile kingdom,'' Matt. ix. 35 ; forming no new church or society 

in opposition thereto, but the Apostles, afler his ascension, 

^d so likewise, being ^^ continually, and daOy in the Temple,'* 

-—Luke xxiv. 53. Acts v. 42 — at the usual hours of prayer, 

iii. 1, taking part in the service, '^ and preaching the word of 

" God in the Synagogues of the Jews." Acts xiii. 5. 

M 
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They, also, like their Master, were cantioas of ianoivatiDg 
on the public forms of worship, and did not therefore celebrate 
the Eucharist in the Temple, but from house to house,— 'Acts 
ii. 42, 46, — ^because in that, though an old ceremony, as the 
feast of the Passover, a material change had been expressly 
made by our Lord himself. It is worthy of note, that St. Paul, 
the extraordinary Apostle appointed by our Lord, also attended 
the Sabbath-day service of the Synagogue, and preached 
therein — Acts xiii. 14, 15, 42, 44 — and that although he was 
on a certain occasion carried away by a holy zeal, or by inspi- 
ration, to denounce the High Priest, yet he recovered himself, 
and acknowledged the sanctity of the yet existing oflice, by 
quoting from the law, <^ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
'' of thy people." Acts xxiii. 5. This was near tliirty years 
after our Lord s crucifixion ; although, long ere this, a congre- 
gation of Christians termed ^' the Church," had been formed 
both at Jerusalem, Acts viii. 1 ; at Antioch, xiiL 1 ; and 
throughout Judea^ Galilee, and Samaria, ix. 31. 



V. On the Foundation of the visible Christian Churchy 
and the progressive Establishment of the Christian 
Hierarchy. 

This reverence for the Temple service, and for the existing 
Priesthood, together with our Lord*s conduct in laying the 
platform of the threefold Christian order amongst the first actsof 
his ministi^, evidently prove that no essential change in the eco- 
nomy of the Church was about to take place ; but that on the 
approaching destruction of the Temple — the tearing asunder 
of the vail, and the breaking down the partition wall between 
Jew and Oentile, — the Levitical Priesthood was to cease as 
to its typical nature only ; and that in all its essentials,— as an 
order separated for the due performance of the sacred worship 
of the sanctuary, — it was to he succeeded and replaced by the 
Christian hierarchy. 
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When the Mosaic dispensation was announced, and the 
great barriers between the clergy and laity were placed, never 
afterwards to be thrown down, the whole scheme settled in 
the divine council for the restoration of lost man, with a service-, 
at first typical, and then commemorative, was communicated 
by God to Moses, as his servant. This is referred to by St. 
Paul, as the words spoken by the divine mouth, — ** For see 
^* (saith he,) that thou make all things according to the pattern 
*^ shewed to thee in the Mount/' Heb. viii. 5, and therefore 
it seems to be, that Christ, who was from the beginning '^ the 
^^ Head of his Church," the builder of his own house — Heb. iii, 
— still proceeded according to this pattern. In establishing his 
Church, therefore, on earth, by his own personal authority, 
our Lord did not infringe on the Aaronical Priesthood, while 
that retained an appearance of efficiency ; diminished, indeed, 
as it was, having long declined in independence and purity, — the 
type becoming weaker as '^ the times of refreshing" approached. 
The Christian and Jewish Churches, then, do not essen- 
tially differ, — they are but different appearances of the Church 
of Christ, existing from the foundation of the world, and 
planted on earth, for the purpose of human redemption. The 
Jewish dispensation was the infancy of the Christian, and the 
Christian is the full growth and perfection of the Jewish ; 
Isaiah prophesied of the Gentiles, *^ I will take of them for 
*^ Priests and for Levites, saith the Lord." Ixvi. 21. Justin 
Martyr says, —the law is the gospel predicted, — ^the gospel is 
the law fulfilled ; — and therefore notwithstanding the changes 
from a typical and formal, to a real and spiritual, service, 
many of the old materials remain. Thus baptism was sub-' 
stituted for circumcision, without which no one should yet be 
admitted into the Church ; — ^the ceremony of the Eucharist 
was ordained in lieu of that of the Passover ; — the Christian 
Sabbath made a change in the day, but did not abrogate the 
Jewish Sabbath ; — the Lord's Prayer was constructed on 
Harms of devotion in use in the Jewish Church ; — and although 
Christ freed his Church firom the ceremonial bondage with 
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wbicb it was ensIaTed, yet the essential parts <^ the miDisterial 
offices still remained, and the threefold order in the Priesthood 
retained the form, while it realized the ty|>es, of the hierarchy 
laid down in indelible characters in the original plan of the 
Church. 

Our Lord has an evident reference to this, when he declares 
that the Apostles shall sit on twelve thrones, judfring the 
twelve tribes of Israel, as the twelve parts of the Christian 
Church ; and the numbers of the redeemed tiiat are sealed, 
are mentioned as belonging to the families of the Jewish 
patriarchs. St Paul speaks of the Gentile converts being 
grafted into the Jewish Church : and the cib^ of the Christian 
Church in heaven, is called *' the New Jerusalem.'' Rev. iii. 
12. ^xL2. Gal.iv.26. 

On this ground only can we understand the often quoted 
declaration of him who was peculiarly the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, *' that no man taketh this honour unto himself, but 
*' he tliat was called of God, as was Aaron ;" for how could 
he, of all others, have thus adduced the call to the L^vitical 
Priesthood, had he not regarded the Jewish and Christian 
Churches, not as two different dispensations, but as a con- 
tinuation of the single Church of God, in which salvation was^ 
to be announced by those acting under the divine institution — 
men lawfully ordained — invested with the only legitimate com* 
mission, and with privileges and powers to be transmitted and 
perpetuated till ^^ all should come in the unity of the faith/' — 
^^ unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 
£ph. iv. 13. Indeed in the epistles of St. Paul, — ^particularly 
those to Timothy, and Titus, and that to the Hebrews, the 
most impwtant information as to the order and government 
of the Church, and the inviolability and sacred characters of 
the Christian ministry, may be discovered, though incidentaDy : 
for it must be considered, that the Apostles exhibited gene- 
rally by their actions what was capable <^ explanation by these 
— the external wder of the Church, and of the Priesthood ; — 
their writings were devote to those subjects-^tlie 
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of faith and hdiness — which could be effectually 
miforced only by these general addresses. 

It may be presumed that a much greater opposition would 
have been made to the preaching of the Gospel, than was 
actually made, if the advocates for the Jewish customs had 
not discovered in it much of the ceremonial form, as well as 
the fundamental truths of the religion which they considered 
to be the relifi^imi of God, and which was announced by him 
with such awful solemnities from Mount Sinai ; and had they 
not recognised in our Lord the prophet foretold by Moses, 
who should be like unto himself. Dfeut. xviii. 18. Their ideas 
received much countenance from the writings of the Apostles. 
Here, too, the Epistle to the Hebrews affords abundant matter 
as to doctrine : — and as to a continuance of the established 
orders of the Priesthood, tlie allusion of St. Jude to the case of 
Korah, and the remark that some of the members of the 
Christian Church were actually in danger of the same crime, 
and the same punishment, is decisive. The Jews of the pre- 
sent day — the remnant yet to be brought into ^' the one fold 
<< under one shepherd,*'— do actually make an objection to the 
want of a formal publication of that which they consider as 
peculiarly the Christian dispensation ; when, if the veil were 
removed from their eyes, they would perceive, that the Chris- 
tian Church was so essentially included in the first pattern of 
things, that no re-promulgation was needed. 

The analogy is striking, between the number of the Apostles 

chosen by our Lord, and the twelve patriarchs and twelve 

princes of the tribes of Israel — Num. i. 16, and between the 

seventy disciples, and the seventy elders of Israel— ^Num. xi. 

16, — and an affinity is discoverable even beyond the existence 

<3£ the Church on earth ; for the twelve Apostles, as we find, 

^4ue destined hereafter to be the judges of the twelve tribes ; — 

IMiatt. xix. 28. — and the gates and foundations in the heavenly 

- jdngdom to bear the names of these corresponding pillars of 

%be Church,— 4he one of the twelve tribes, — Rev. xxi. 12. 

XSaeek. xlviii. 31, — ^and the other of the twelve Apostles, — 
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Rev. xxi. 14. Eph. ii. 20, — while the ** four-and -twenty elders'' 
seem to represent the chief priests — the heads of the twenty-fonr 
courses in the second order of the Jewish- Priesthood. 1 Chron. 
xxiv. Rev. iv. 4. Thus an essential connexion is kept op from 
the earliest appearance of the Church militant on earth, to the 
everlasting establishment of the Church triumphaut in heaven. 

Notwithstauding, therefore, that our Lord, as the acknow- 
ledged Head of his Church, might have instituted an entirely 
new Economy, looking to no previous pattern, yet he clearly 
did not do so, but as St. Paul expresses it, was faithful as a 
*' son over his own house,*' — Heb. iii. 6, — succeeding to an 
established inheritance, and acting according to the unvarying 
integrity of the divine wisdom. That this should fully appear, 
and that the affairs of the Church should never be unsettled in 
so important a point, he chose to continue the threefold order, 
as by the original pattern delivered from the Mount, it had 
been irreversibly fixed, — fixed, not after any, the fairest scheme 
of human wisdom, but according to the infinite wisdom and 
foreknowledge of him that is all in all, — ^for '^ he that built all 
" things is God." — Heb. iii. 4. — Here then is a fabrick not to 
be levelled by the hand of man ; an institution not to be re- 
modelled according to human prejudice or caprice ; — a system 
not to be changed by any less authority than that which ori- 
ginally planned it. 

On the identity between the Jewish and Christian Churches 
the writings of the early Christian fathers are very full. They 
argue that the gospel is not spoken of as a new design, but that 
it is in reality more ancient than the law ; as all the holy men 
from the beginning could have been saved by this alone. The 
allusions to the Jewish economy as explanatory of the Christian^ 
made by Clement, Ignatius, Cyprian, Justin Martyr, and even 
the prejudiced Jerome, and Tertullian, are frequent and un- 
equivocal. Jerome intimates that Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons may now assume that authority in the Church, which 
Aaron and his sons, and the Levites, had before ; and that 
the Apostles, in establishing their government in the New 
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Testament,. had respect to that which was in the. Old, as far 
as concerned the essential parts of that Priesthood. 

A preparation for, rather than an actual establishment of, 
the Christian hierarchy, while the Jewish economy was in 
existence, is seen in our Liord's conduct throughout : and, first, 
in the calling of the Apostles ; for although these were to be 
the foundation of the gospel Church, of which Christ was the 
corner stone — Eph. ii. 20,— yet they were not all appointed at 
one time, nor were their full powers at once committed to 
them. Four were first called — Matt. iv. 18, 21, — and then 
before others were added, Jesus went about all Galilee, and 
Decapolis, and Jerusalem, Judea, and beyond Jordan, — 
ib. 23, 25. Mark i. 16 — ^21. — teaching in the synagogues, and 
fureaching the Gi>spel ; — giving, at one discourse, the com- 
prehensive Sermon on the Mount. He then called Matthew, 
— ^Matt. ix. 9, — and afterwards the others, x. 1. Mark iii. 8x. 
and it appears that before the separation of the twelve actually 
took place^ our Lord had many disciples, from amongst whom 
they were selected. Luke vi. 13. 

These twelve continued with Christ, receiving his instruc- 
tions, and living with one common pnrse, Jo. xii.6. xiii.29. — 
9Uid afterwards he ^' began to send them forth," by two and two^ 
"to preach the Gospel, confining their mission to the Jews, who 
anight be, as it were, a connecting medium between the law 
suid the gospel, they being already in possession of evidence 
on which their own faith might be confirmed, and the conver- 
mion ^f the Gentiles subsequently grounded. Matt. x. 5, 6. 
IMark vi. 7. After fulfilling their mission, the Apostles returned 
"to him, and ^^ told him all that they had done," Luke ix. 10^ 
WLuA it does not appear that they ever again left him on any 
like occasion. 

The same circumstances occurred with respect to the 

cievttnty disciples, whom our Lord appointed, and sent but 

&lso, two and two, but with a still more limited commission, 

Ik. being confined to the places where he himself was about to 

ffdlow, Luke x. 1 ; and they also on their return reported their 
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success, ver. 17. The commissions of both the Apostles and 
Disciples were, therefore^ at first only of a temporarj nature, 
and tiiey seem afterwards to have employed themsehres at 
intervals in their usual occupations. See Jo. xxt 8. 

Thus early, then, was there a subordination amongst the 
ministers of the Christian Church, in strict similitude to the 
Jewish economy, and here was the fiMindation laid of the three- 
fold Christian order, which should in due time succeed to the 
LeTitical Priesthood, — our Lord himself, as the High Priest, 
being the first branch, and during his continuance on earth, 
the Apostles and the Disciples — ihe Twehe and the SevmUff 
— the other two branches. A gradation in rank, in powers, 
and privileges running throughout the whole. 

When our Lord was preparing for hm great sacrifice, and 
for his departure from the world, his instructionB to the 
Apostles became more particular. Havii^ before spoken to 
^^ them in proverbs," he now spoke to them ^' plainly," — Jo* 
xvi. 25, 29, — and instructed them both as to their jluties, and 
the opposition they were to encounter. But the episcopal 
authority was not delegated to them till after his resurrection, 
our Lord retaining in himself the peculiar powers of the first 
order till his last interview previous to his ascension into hea^ 
ven ; and even after this, he joined in the appointment of one 
to fill up the number of Ike Twelve; subsequently adding 
St Paul, the extraordinary Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Immediately after the crucifixion, Christ appeared to two 
of the Disciples, who were astonished and confounded at the 
extraordinanr events which had just taken place, and ^^ ex- 
<< pounded to them in the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
** self." Luke xxiv. 27. Afterwards he appeared to (Me ekvem, — 
Judas having lost his Bishoprick, — and confirming their foith by 
his bodily appearance, and his aiguments, *' he opened their 
'' undtfstanding that they might understand the Scriptures," 
and the necessity of his sacrifice ; '' and that repentance and 
'' remission of sins should be preached in his name, beginning 
'' at JenMlem;'' in which plMe he directed them to tany 
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The commission, thus delivered, still required ratilBcatioit, 
and the Apostles were therefore directed not to depart from 
Jerusalem till they were baptized by the Holy Ghost ; whidi 
took place, with the miraculous vision of the tongues of fire, 
on the day of Pentecost following, when three thousand per- 
sons were immediately added to the Church, by the preaching 
of St Peter; '' and the Lord added to the Church daily"— 
brought within the pale of the then existing true Chorch — 
^^ such as should be saved.'* Acts ii. 47. 

To the eleven only, collected for the express purpose at 
the place appointed after the institution of the last supper — 
Mark xiv. 28, — ^>vas the power committed which our Lord 
received from God, and which power, when these, the first 
Bishops, had disappeared from the earth, their successors were 
to enjoy, and perpetuate to the end of time. 

Will it be argued that as Christ made all his followers 
" Kings and Priests unto God the Father/ — Rev. i. 6. v. 10, 
• -as all Christians form ** a holy — a royal Priesthood," — 1 Pet 
ii. 5, 9, — ^the reasoning as to the Levitical Priesthood does not 
apply ? It may be answered — if this description is to be under- 
stood literally, and should allow an infringement on the priestly 
office, it would allow equally an assumption of the kinghf 
office. That it is meant merely to imply a general holiness, 
is clear from a similar passage in the Old Testament, — ^Ex. • ^ 
xix. 6, — ^whero God declared that the children of Israel should 
in like manner be a '^ kingdom of Priests," although one tribe 
was exclusively selected for the Priestliood, and any inter- 
ference therein was so repeatedly forbidden, and punished. 

Many instances proving the efficacy and the necessi^ of the 
Gospel Priesthood might be given. An angel of God was 
sent to Cornelius, not himself to reveal the Gospel, but to 
instruct him how he might receive it through the ministry of 
St Peter, Acts x. A divine revelation was not voucliMled 
immediately to the Ethiopian eunuch, but Philip was sent, by 
an angel, to baptise and instruct him, Acts viii. And in the 
extraoidimry case of St Paul, to whom our Lord was pleased 
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miraculoosly to appear, even he was only to be admitted into 
the Church by the ministry of Ananias, a disciple, by some 
supposed one of *' the Seventy,'* — ^Acts, ix. 

Thus it does not appear to have been any part of the divine 

scheme that men should '^ hear without a preacher;" and how 

shall any venture ^* to preach," or expect success, ^^ except 

they be sent:"— Rom. x. 15, — how, except acting under the 

sanction of the Holy Spirit, in the mode he has chosen, should 

they be skilled to distinguish ; and to distribute ^^ milk" to 

** babes," and ^^ strong meat to them that are of full age." — 

1 Cor. iii. 2, Heb. v. 13, 14, — or to avoid giving " that which 

*^ is holy unto the dogs;'* and casting ^^ pearls before swine?" 

Matt. vii. 6. St. Paul notices '^ false Apostles, deceitful 

^^ workers, transforming themselves into the Apostles of Christ ;" 

but, ^^ no marvel," says he,.'^ for even Satan transforms him- 

** self into an angel of light, therefore it is no great thing if his 

' * ministers also should be transformed as the ministers of 

^ ' righteousness; whose end shall be according to their works." 

2 Cor. xi. 13—16. 



^Vl. The course pursued by the Apostles in settling the 

Christian Church. 

The commission of the Apostles being sealed to them by the 
miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost at Jerusalem, at which 
place the visible Christian Church was to have its commence- 
ment, — Luke, xxiv. 47, — they now dispersed themselves for 
the accomplishment of the object of it, and went about preach- 
mg the Gospel^ establishing Churches, settling ministers 
therein, and confirming the converts made by them ; occa- 
sionally meeting together, and communicating the success of 
their ministry, — ^Acts, xv. 6. 

Id .this work they attached to themselves certain disciples, 
after the pattern of our Lord, and according to a custom which 
prevailed from the earliest times, — ^for Joshua was the 
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" minister*' of Moses, — Ex. xxiv. 13, — and Elisha left his 
father and family, and '' ministered*' unto Elijah, — 1 Kings, 
xix. 21. — Some of these, as their names are recorded, were 
Timothy and Titus, Mark, Luke, Erastus, Aristarchns, 
Dcmas, Epaphroditus, Silvanus, Andronicus, Tychicns, and 
others — see Acts, xx. 4, &c. — men worthy of the calling;, — 
Rom. xvi 7—2 Cor. viii. 23, Phil. ii. 25, Col. iv. 7. These 
they triok with them on their joumeyings, as companions, and 
helpers of their labours, — as St. Paul declares of Timothy 
^^ as a sou with the father he hath served with me in the 
Gospel," — Phil. ii. 22, — frequently detaching them on distant 
missions, — Acts, xix. 22. 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10. 2 Cor. ix. 8. 
Phil. ii. 19—22, 25. 1 Ihess, iii. 2,— in perfect conformity 
with the practice of their Lord, to whom they themselves also 
had been companions, and ministers. 

The tilings these disciples learnt from such opportunities, 
those amongst them who afterwards succeeded to the first 
order, as did Timothy, Titus, Epaphroditus, and others, were, 
in analogy to the plan adopted by Christ with respect to his 
disciples, to teach, and to ^^ commit to faithful men, who 
^' should be able to teach others also." — 2 Tim. ii. 2, — and 
this in succession to the end of time ; as St. Paul must have 
meant, when he said, *' 1 charge thee, — keep this command- 
^^ mcnt without spot, unrebukable, until the appearing of our 
'' Lord Jesus Christ:'— \ Tim. vi. 14. 

As they made converts, the Apostles solemnly ordained 
** Elders in every Church," with prayer and fasting, — Acts, 
xiv. 23, — and with imposition of hands, — 1 Tim. v. 22, — and 
invested them with the ordinary powers of the ministry. Then, 
^^ commending them to the Lord," they left them at their 
posts ; occasionally, however, revisiting them, and confirming 
the converts that were made in such places ; as it is recorded 
of St. Paul, that be '^ went through Syria and Cilicia confirm^ 
*^ ing the Churches," — Acts, xv. 36, 41, — and see xiv. 21, — 
xviii. 2*3, &c. — These ministers, thus first ordained, thon^ 
frequently termed ^^ Overseers," or ^^ Bishops," in a general 
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80186,000 be considered only as of the second order; (or although 
they were intmsted, during the temporary absence of an 
Apostle, and before a Bisbo]^, properly so called, was placed 
over them, with a certain kind of superintendence or oversight, 
this was rather of a pastoral nature, — ^to feed the flock, — ^and 
was confined to the particular Church in which they were 
immediately placed," — ^Acts, xx. 28.— Hence it is that men- 
tion is so frequently made of ^' the Apostles and Elders," and 
particularly at Jerusalem, where probably many of the former, 
^r the first order, frequently met in the intervals of their 
missions, — Acts. xv. 4, 6, 22, 23. xvi. 4, — and we find 
St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem^ speaking of his elders or 
XVesbyters, — James, v. 14, — and St. Peter giving instructions 
te his ; — 1 Pet. v. 1 — 5, — and both directing the obedience of 
"ftfaeir flocks to them. 

The ministers of the second order were multiplied according 

^o the addition of new Churches ; and as these became indivi- 

daally enlarged, and the duties arising within them, and the 

funds for their support, increased, others of the third order 

yn^ere appointed, in order to assist in the inferior offices of the 

fries thood, as the Levites did in the Aaronical Hierarchy ; and 

for these offices they were also prepared by imposition of hands, 

cind by the communication of the Holy Spirit. — ^Acts, vi. 3 — 6. 

The principal attention of this class was at first directed to 

the maintenance of the widows, and the poor ; and hence they 

vrere appropriately termed ^^ Deacons," or Ministers; but they 

were soon employed to take a higher part in the ministry, — 

baptizing, and preaching the Gospel,— or sharing with each 

of the other orders in the general ^' work of an Evangelist," — 

2 Tim. iv. 6. 1 Cor. ix. 16. — ^This fully appears in the case of 

two of them — Philip, — ^Acts, viii. 6— 13— and Stephen-^vi. 8, 

14, &c. — and to these powers Ignatius refers when he says, that 

the Deacons, ^^ being the Ministers of the mysteries of Jesu8 

Chnst," are not mere ^^ Ministers of meats, and cups^ but of 

*^ the Church of God," and that therefore they should have like 

reverence as the others. It seems not improbable that through 
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the preachiog and the exertions of the first ordained of these, 
a secession began from the Levitical Priesthood; for it is 
noticed immediately after their 'appointment, that '' a great 
^^ company of the Priests were obedient to the faith.*'— Acts, 
vi. 7. 

Whenever new converts were made the Apostles confirmed 
them by the imposition of their hands, and thus imparted to 
them the Holy Ghost, as is seen in the case of the Samaritaos 
converted and baptized by Philip; to confirm whom Peter 
and John were expressly sent by the body of the Apostles 
assembled in Jerusalem, — Acts, viii. 5, 14 — 17 — and also of 
the Ephesian converts confirmed by St Paol.-^Acts, xix. 6. 

The Apostles thus retained the characteristic powers of the 
first order, — Ordination — Confirmation — and the government 
of the Church, — in their own hands ; and therefore it is pro- 
bable that at this period none of the Churches had an estab- 
lishment of the three orders. In those first planted there 
might not be any even of the second order, since St. Paul lays 
it down that no *^ novice" — no one recently brought to the 
faith — should be received, — I Tim. iii. 6 — and therefore the 
Apostle,—*' the father in Christ Jesus who had begotten them 
** through the Gospel,** — I Cor. iv. 15— probably himself per- 
formed the offices of the ministry. 

Where the converts were few, a single Presbyter^ or a 
Deacon was sufficient; and under some peculiar circum- 
stances, — where the exercise of the po%vers of the first order 
was requisite — where there was a total want of persons fit for 
the second onler, or for other local reasons, a Bishop, or mem- 
ber of the first onler, with attendant Deacons, was found 
convenient « This« according to the opinion of Epiphanius, 
was the case at Philippi ; for he says expressly, that where, 
through a scarcity of l>clievers, there were not found persons 
to be made l^t^hfitH's^ there (Me Bidkop alone ministered; 
but that there never ot>uld be a Bishop without a Deacon, as 
his attendant. But. if on the other hand, the word '* Ksbops'' 
in the passage— PhiK i« 1— moans the meonbert of the second 
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order (see postj Sec. 7) then^ as the Epistle addressed to them 
^was sent by Epaphroditus their Bishop, properly so called, 
tliis was a diocese fully furnished with the three order$. 
St. Ambrose indeed, in translating this passage, somewhat 
inverts the words, and makes the address, *^ from Paul and 
Timothy, with the Bishops and Deacons, to all the Saints at 
Philippi." In the case of the original Church itself, at Jeru* 
salem, it does not certainly appear whether the Presbyters, or 
the seven Deacons, were first appointed. 

As time elapsed and the particular Churches increased, 
more Elders were ordained, probably one to a city if it was 
small, or, in the larger cities, a congregation of Presbyters 
was appointed, — over whom was set a Bishop— a member of 
the superior order— whose council they formed, as was the 
case with St. James and his Presbyters, at Jerusalem, — Acts, 
xxi. 18. To these were added a proportionate number of 
Deacons, or members of the third order, as their services 
became necessary. Sometimes it occurred that the Bishop 
was called out of his diocese by an Apostle, to assist in par- 
ticular emergencies ; as is seen with respect to Epaphroditus, 
Bishop of Philippi, who was at Rome with St. Paul when he 
addressed his Epistle to that province; and then the temporary 
government was exercised by the Presbyters. 

The mode and extent of the ordinations at this period, are 
very slightly touched on, but that they were now frequently 
occurring, and as occasions required, may be gathered from 
many parts of the sacred history. The *^ servants of the 
Church,*'— ^^ helpers'' of the Apostles— and " fellow workers'' 
— mentioned by name in Rom. xvi. — Col. iv. &c. — and the 
" 12 disciples" noticed Acts, xix— who '' spake with tongues 
" and prophiesied," after they had received the Holy Ghost, 
and the imposition of St. Paul's hands,— together with " the 
•* brethren" — " messengers of the Churches,"— 2 Cor. viii. 23 
—contradistinguished from '' the Saints," and '' the Prophets," 
1 Cor. xiv. 29— and those referred to as *' labouring among," 
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1 TheM. V. 12— and " raliog over/'— Heb. xiit 17,— weie 
probably all of them members of the ecclesiastical <MPder. 

If the Apostles have not given in detail the plan of a regahur 
ecclesiastical government, it may be explained on two grounds; 
-^fifit^ in regard to the nature of their immediate occupations, 
and their great labours in preaching, and propagating the 
Gospel doctrines, to distant nations; which, together with 
their working for their maintenance, — St. Paul's own hands 
** ministering unto his necessities,'' — Acts, xx. 84,— cost 
them '^ labours" most ^^ abundant ;** and too much occu[Med 
their time to admit of either of them taking upon himself to 
compose a formal history. For it may be here remarked that 
m'cn the History of St. Luke — " the Acts of the Apostles" — 
considering that it contains the transactkHis of the Church 
during nearly 80 years of its most important state, is very 
concise ; an<l it may be imagined how much is left unsaid by 
fill the Niicred writers, from the remarkable passage in St. 
•Icilurs CJospel as to the acts of our Saviour, — Jo. xxi. 25. — 
I luiugh those arc narrated by four several Evangelists, of which 
ho was the last. And secondly^ from the Apostles being ph>* 
Imlily sulisflcd that their own practice, which naturally became 
interwoven wilh the constitution of the Church, would pre- 
chtdo niiNconcoption on the subject 

'J'lio succosMion of the members of the first order, in whom 
thf^ A|K)st<)lic or episcopal government was vested, and the 
sulionlination of tlio second order — which subordination was 
almost even without question, for 1600 years after the death 
of tlio A|K)stlos, nfibrd no slight proof that a more perfect 
draught of the Christian Church drawn up in writing was not 
a mattc^r tiTulMiolute necessity. 

TlKir ICpiNllos, it is evident, were written without stody; 
Mild as tirrasions called for them ; and as they were addressed 
gonrrally to those w1k> wore either blinded with perverted 
truths, as the Jews, or deeply engulphed in idolatryr, as the 
lloathen, the establishment of sound doctrme vras oaturdly 
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the leading object. Their silence as to the substitution of 

tbe Christian Sabbath — as to infant Baptism — the building of 

Chnrches — ^the form of public worship — and even, partially, 

of their ordaining Elders, for they speak of this but once, — with 

other things that might be enumerated) — things which were 

to be taught by example rather than by precept — sufficiently 

proves this. Their actions — ^being under the direction of the 

Holy Spirit — these, as far as we can ascertain them, must 

establish the model for perpetual observance. 

For the better accomplishment of the objects of their 
xnission the Apostles divided their work ; for James and Peter, 
Cfcod John, more particularly took upon themselves the care of 
Che Jewish proselytes, or ^^ the circumcision," and Paul and 
Sarnabas oCthe Heathen. — Rom. xv. 20—28. — Gal. ii. 7 — 9. 
i» 18/&C. — 1 Pet. i. 1. — St. Luke seems to refer to this when he 
speaks of the ^^ Bishoprick" of Judas ; and St. Paul makes a dif- 
ference in his Epistles to the Churches he had himself planted, 
cuid those to others, asserting over the former a greater 
authority. Thus, to the Corinthians he says, '^ As my beloved 
^* sons I warn you ; for though you have ten thousand instruc- 
" tors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers ; for in Christ 
** Jesus I have begotten you through the Gospel." — 1 Cor. iv, 
14, 15, — And again, '* If I be not an Apostle unto others, yet 
'* doubtless I am to you, for the seal of my Apostleship are ye 
** in the Lord,*'-^ix. 2, — and see iii. 2, — xvi. 8, 9, — 1 Thess. 
ii. 11, — He concludes, also, to the Thessalonians, " If any man 
'^ obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man, and have 
*' no company with him." — 2 Thess. iii. 14. 

It is recorded that St. Peter preached to the Jews dispersed 
io Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, &c.— St. Andrew 
to the Scythians; — St. Bartholomew to the Indians; — St. 
Thomas to the Parthians ; — St. Matthew to the Persians; — 
St. Simon to the Africans; — St. Philip in Phrygia; — and 
St. John in Lesser Asia; — St. Paul also in many of these 
fdaces^ and, as it is supposed, in Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 
Thus was the prophecy fulfilled, that God would '^ enlarge 

O 
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'^ Japheth and that he should dwell in the tents of Shem."— 
Gen. ix. 27. 

When the converts to Christianity were greatly increased, 
and the Apostles had established Churches throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria ; in Macedonia^ in Phrygia, 
and Galatia; throughout all Asia, and into Ethiopia,— Acts, ix. 
31, — and ^' in the uttermost part of the earth," — ^i. 8, — and had 
^^ delivered them" the instructions '' and decrees that wen 
^^ ordained of the Apostles and EIders,"--4he two superior 
orders which were at Jerusalem; — ^Acts, xvi. 4: — and as the 
personal labours of the Apostles themselves were drawing to- 
wards a close, when, as St. Paul declared, he was ^' ready to be 
^^ offered,'' and ^^ the time of his departure was at hand," — 
2 Tim. iv. 6,— they began to provide a supply of the jfSrsfordsr 
by whom tbis Churches now established might be governed, 
and through whom the powers for creating future supplies 
might be transmitted. Herein they conformed, as our Lord had 
done, to an original pattern ; for as Moses did not choose the 
seventy elders to fill the offices he held, till the burden became 
too heavy for him, so Christ and the Apostles, respectively, 
increased the number of labourers, and enlarged their powers, 
as the harvest became more abundant ; not filling up the first 
order till near the close of their own ministry. 

I'huy also, therefore, ordained Bishops in places of eminence, 
to whom they committed the government of the Churches in 
their respective dioceses, lest if there were no head, divisions 
should be multiplied, — as we find such sometimes arose,— 
I (*or. iii. !), — xi. 18, — and there might be as many Churches 
as touchers. For as St. Jerome justly remarksj ^' the very 
*' dignity of the Church depends on the chief, to whom if there 
'' Imi not given a power, without participation, and superior to 
'' olliers, there would be as many schisms in the Church as 
'* Priiisls.'* Wherefore in every Church was one Bishop^ or 
ifiiiinlier of tlic first order, with the power of ordinatioB, and 
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he transmitted through others in succtosion, with the promise 
of our Lord accompanying it, till his second appearance in 
glory. The nnmber of members of the second and third orders 
"varied, of course, according to circumstances. 

In order to settle this establishment with more authority the 
Apostles fixed some of their own number in the most important 
stations, as Diocesan Bishops ; and as the preaching of the 
Gospel began at Jerusalem, St. James was first made Bishop 
of that place, over the several congregations there — ^the ^^ many 
** thousands,'' or more strictly, ^' tens of thousands," that formed 
the Churches of that city,— Acts xxi, 20.— To him, thus 
stationed, and surrounded by his Presbyters, St. Paul com- 
municated the success of his ministry, — xxi. 19, — Epiphanius 
asserts, from ancient authors whom he cites, that St. James 
wOTe a golden plate on his forehead after the manner of the 
Jewish High Priest,-rEx. xxviii. 36, 37, — whose office he was 
filling ; and other writers say, that St John, and several of the 
primitive Bishops, did the same. Simeon, the son of Cleophas, 
succeeded St. James in the See of Jerusalem, in the life time, 
and with the consent of the Apostles. St. Peter, according to 
some, undertook the Episcopacy of Rome ; though others 
imagine, from his long residence at Antioch, that he was 
Bishop of that place : Eusebius expressly says that be founded 
the first Church there. According to Ireneus, the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul concurred in fixing the See of Rome, and 
made Linus, a disciple of St. Peter, the first Bishop : to whom 
St. Clement succeeded, during the Apostolic age. St. Barnabas 
is supposed to have been Bishop of Cyprus, Acts xv. 89. 

Others, well approved by the Apostles, and probably 
selected, in general, from ** the Seventy," were placed in other 
Sees. St. Mark the Evangelist was made Bishop of Alexan- 
dria ; Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus ; and Titus of Crete ; both 
by St. Paul. Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, was made by 
lum Bishop of Smyrna; — Papias, another of his disciples. 
Bishop of Hierapolis; — and Evodius, and Ignatius, successively, 
Bishops of Antioch, before the death of St. Peter. £paphra> 
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ditus was Bishop of Philippi ; Gaius was supposed to be, of 
Thessalonica ; Damas of Magnesia ; Pol^bius of Tralles ; Dio- 
Dysius at Athens ; and Archippus Bishop of the Colossians. 

The appointment of Bishops by the Apostles, was continued 
even after the closing of the sacred Canon ; for it is recorded by 
Clemens of Alexandria, that St. John went about, establishing 
Churches, and ordaining Bishops, as directed by the Holy 
Spirit, even after his return from Patmos, the place of bis 
banishment, where he wrote the Apocalypse. 

Tertuliian, who lived in the second century, says, that the 
rest of the Churches could prove their Bishops to be derived 
from the Apostles, and calls those Episcopal Sees, ^' the 
^^ Chairs of the Apostles;" and Ireneus, who was still earlier^ 
says also, that the Apostles delivered the Church to those 
single Bishops, and their place of government with them. 

In these, and their successors, in the Apostolate, — or, as iV 
may be henceforth considered, the Episcopate — the members 
of the first order — were vested the ordinary and perpetua: 
Apostolic powers ; and as no affair of importance took place a 
this period, without the direction, or inspiration of the Hoi 
Ghost, the establishment of Bishops in these Sees, and th 
succession in the first order ^ that has so generally prevail 
from that time to the present, must be considered as directed, 
and supported, by the same authority. The Apostles had, 
indeed, privileges and powers conferred on them beyond thei 
successors, in that they were called immediately by Christ 
himself, — their commission was unlimited as to place, — ^they 
could impart the Holy Ghost by visible signs, — they had the 
gid of tongues, of discerning spirits, and of working miracles; 
and their writings were to be the future Canon, or rule to all the 
Churches for ever. And these — ^the extraordinary Apostolic 
powers — ceased, probably, with the first order of the first age. 

The powers and duties that descended to their successors ia 
the ministry, were, — preaching the word, — administering the 
Sacraments, — the imposition of hands, — and the government 
of the Church. Of these, the first two, being of ordinary and 
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general use, are exercised by the Priesthood at large; the 
other two, by which persons are consecrated for the ministry, 
and discipline is maintained, are conGned to the members of 
the first order. Thus Philip could preach and baptize, but 
Peter and John were sent from Jerusalem by the other 
Apostles, to confirm the converts made by him, — Acts viii. 5— 
17, — and so Paul and Barnabas '^ returned again to Lystra, 
^^ and to Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the souls of the 
^^ disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith^" 
which had been before preached to them in those places. 
Acts xiv. 21, 22, with xi. 26, xiv. 1, 6. So also the Churches 
of Ephesus, and Crete, founded by St. Paul, had their Presbj- 
lers, or members of the second order ^ but these though termed 
** Overseers," or Bishops, had evidently at that time one of real 
Episcopal authority over them, — St. Paul himself, — and could 
not ordain others, or maintain a sufficient discipline. Timothy^ 
and Titus were therefore placed there, as Bishops, — successors 
to the Apostles — to *^ lay on hands,*' and ** to ordain.'* 

Till these Diocesan Bishops were appointed, the Apostles 
exercised a plenary power, each more particularly in the dis- 
trict of his mission. Of this there are ample proofs in the 
writings of St. Paul. He speaks emphatically of his having 
*^ daily," and incessantly upon him, ^^ the care of all the 
" Churches," — 2 Cor. xi. 28, — the common duties of which 
were performed by ministers of the second order, by whatever 
titles they are designated. Again he says, ^^ So ordain I in 
*' all Churches," — 1 Cor. vii. 17. — He summons their ministers 
to come near 50 miles, to meet him at a particular place, — 
JMiletus — and there gives them his final episcopal charge. 
Acts XX. 17 — 35. And it is not improbable, as Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor imagines^ that many of the Presbyters were at 
this time made Bishops, or raised to the first order y and became 
the ^' Angels" of the Asiatic Churches. Even when absent, 
he *^ charges," and " commands," with evident power ; — ICor. 
xiv. 27—40. 1 Thess. v. 27. 2 Tbess. iii. 6 ; — ^he excommuni- 
cates and *^ delivers over to Satan ;" — 1 Cor. v. 5. 1 Tim. i. 20, 
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—gives laws, — 1 Cor. xi. 2, — urges obedience, — xvi. 1 — and 
declares that he ^^ will not spare" offenders,— i v. 21, and 
2 Cor. xiiL 2 — and be ordains to the first arder, with authority 
to transmit the exclusive powers attached to it. 

In like manner St. Peter addresses his second Episde ^* to 
^^ the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Oalatia^ Cappa- 
^^ docia, Asia, and Bithynia." — 1 Pet. i. 1. — He exhorts the 
Presbyters to a diligent, and disinterested performance of their 
duties, — charges the younger to be in submission to the elder, 
-*-«id gives exemplary lessons as to the domestic duties. St. 
John also addresses himself generally to the Seven Churches 
of Asia, as episcopally interested for them ; and, speaking of 
Diotrephes, he says,^ ^ If I come, I will remember his deeds which 
^* he doth, prating against us with malicious words." 8 Jo. 10. 

St. Paul's Epistles to Timothy and Titus evidently prove that 
these were ordained members of the first in the threefold arder, 
aod were in every sense Diocesan Bishops, » according to the 
modern acceptation and practice. 

The Church of Ephesus and the proconsular Asia, was at first 
established by St. Paul with ministen^ of the second order^ as 
was his custom while he retained the episcopal power himself, 
—Acts xiv. 23, — but when he gave up this, after having 
retained the charge three whole years, — Acts xx. SI, — he 
placed Timothy to ^^ abide" there, and constituted him the 
Bishop thereof— as his own successor, — giving him particular 
honour in this, his new character, by terming him ** a man of 
^^ Ood," — 1 Tim. vi. 11. 2 1&. iii. 17, — an appellation no where 
else occurring in the New Testament. 

In the two Epistles addressed to hun, St. Paul sums up the 
powers and duties of the three orders ; instructing him as to 
the ordination of his Mergy ; — 1 Tim. v. 22, — as to the cha- 
racter of the persons he should chuse, — iii. 2 — 13. i. 7, — ^the 
hcmours that should be conferred on them, and the maintenance 
they should be allowed,— v. IT, 18 ; — cautioning him not to 
receive accusations against them lightly, — 19, — '* doing 
*^ nothing by partiality,'' but to rebuke and reward as 
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might require: and particularly not to ^^ lay hands" on/or ordain 
toy OI19 ^' suddenly/' or without due consideration, as by so 
doing he might become ^^ a partaker of other men's sins.'' — 
22, — ^He also directs him as to the order to be observed in 
the public serrice, — ii. 1 — 16, — ^the prevention of novel doc- 
trines, — i. 8,*-and the assertion of his just authority, — iv. 11, 
12,— Hshargmg him ^^ before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
*' and the elect angels," to ^^ command and teach,'' and to 
^' pot the brethren in remembrance of these things," as ^^ a 
" good minister of Jesus Christ,"— v. 21. vi. 13. iv. 6, 11,— 
and himself to observe and keep the commandment, and the 
things ** committed to his trust;" — ^v. 21. vi. II. 14. 20. — ^And 
these things to " commit to faithful men, who should be able 
^^ to teach others also," — ^2 Tim. ii. 2, — in meekness instruct- 
iog those that oppose themselves/' — 26y — ^' watching in all 
^' things," and making ^' full proof of his ministry/' — iv. 5, 
•—He forewarns him, also, against the ^' lovers of their own- 
*^ selves^" men who should arise in the ^* perilous times," — 
^' having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof," 
«-^^' creeping into houses, and leading captive silly women laden 
^^ with sins, led away with divers lusts. Ever learning, and 
^^ never able to come to the knowledge of the truth," — butresist^ 
ing it, ^' as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses." iii. 1 — 8. 

In these instructions, and charges to Timothy, St. Paul is 
thus particular, because he himself was now yielding up to him 
the, episcopal power, the time of his own death drawing nigh, 
— -" jFbr/' says he,** /am now ready to be offered, and the time 
** of my departure is at hand, /have fought a good fight, /have 
** finished my course, /have kept the faith, "—2 Tim. iv; 6, T- 

** The Angel,"— or Bishop, ** of the Church of Ephesus,"— 
the successor of Timothy in this See, is afterwards mentioned 
by St John, and accused of leaving his first love. — Rev. ii. 2. 

The Church of Crete, as it contained, according to Eusebius, 
100 cities— had likewise, no doubt, its piinisters of the second 
ordeTf when St. Paul left Titus there, and ordained him the 
J^Ahop, with jurisdktion over the whole island^ and the fiiU 
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powers of the Episcopate ; that he ** might set in order thd 
'^ things that were wanting," — the very power that St. Paul 
exercised in the Corinthian Church, — 1 Cor. xi. 34, — ** and 
** ordain elders," or ministers of the second order, " in every 
*^ city,*' — Titus i. 5. And he gives him like instructions with 
Timothy, as to the character of those he should ordain ; — i. 6 — 9 
— desiring him to *^ rebuke sharply," and *^ stop the mouths" of 
" the unruly and vain talkers and deceivers," — i. 10— 13— to act 
** with all authority," — and to maintain his dignity, — ii. 15,— 
and, after due admonition, to excommunicate heretics, — iii. 10. 

These are express, and authentic examples, of the delegation 
of the ordinary Apostolic or Episcopal powers; and which 
delegation could not have been necessary, nor would the charge 
have been committed with such solemnity, and earnestness, — 
being the subject of three several Epistles — if the Elders — 
Presbyters — or Overseers,, the members of the Priesthood 
already established in those places, under whatever title they 
had yet acted, had possessed the powers of the first order — of 
ordination, and of ecclesiastical government. St. Paul was 
now, in contemplation of his approaching dissolution, clearly 
conferring enlarged powers, and not abridging those before en- 
joyed ; — establishing a superior class — the Bishops — the minis- 
ters of /A^y?r«f order, — and not degrading those o^the second 
— the then existing order — which he would be necessarily 
doing, if those to whom he was giving the power of ordaining, 
and rebuking Elders, were themselves of no higher order. 

And though he elsewhere speaks of himself modestly as 
acting in his *^ deaconry,** or ministry, as if he were of the 
lowest order, — as St. Peter also calls himself a " fellow elder," 
— ^yet now, while conferring a new character on Timothy and 
Titus, he evidently speaks with authority, and considers, that 
even at this critical time of his mission, he cannot better 
accomplish the objects of it, than by enumerating the duties of 
the Priesthood, in the threefold order, henceforth to be con- 
tinued without change. 

It is worthy of obser\'atiori that the writings of Saint Paul on 
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this subject, — ^his Epistle to Titus, supposed to be written 
A. D. 52, and the two distinct ones to Timothy, A. D. 58, 
and 65,— are nearly, if not precisely, the first, middle, and 
last of his epistolary labours. 

Heresy unhappily soon tinged the Apostolical Church in each 

"branch of the threefold order. Nicolas, one of the first seven 

J)eacon8, — Acts, vi. 5, — is supposed to have led the heresy of 

'the Nicolaitans, — Rev. ii. 6, 15, — and St. Paul refers to 

lieresies that were about to arise in the Presbytery, — Acts, xx. 

90, — as Judas had before fallen from his station, and false 

Apostles had followed his steps. Thus Christ permitted false 

IBishops, false Presbyters, and false Deacons, in the infancy 

of the Church, that through such heresies ^^ they which were 

** approved might be made manifest." — 1 Cor. xi. 19. 

VII. On the Threefold Order in the Priesthood. 

*Thb office of the Priesthood, established in the tribe of Levi, 
in substitution for the first born who were originally devoted to 
Cjrod — an order typical of " better things*' to come— of a 
^ ' better covenant established upon better promises ;" and suc-r 
oeeded by the Christian hierarchy, still following ^^ the pattern" 
of what should be for ever, as it was the form of Church 
government devised and settled by God himself, — was always 
threefold; the several orders — differing in dignities, and in 
duties, — being solemnly prepared fur their respective stations^ 
and publicly consecrated by different ceremonies. 

The members of the Jetcish tliree/old order were the High 
Priest, the Priests, and the Levitcs. The first order, till after 
the time of our Blessed Lord's ministry, consisted only of a 
single person, as the hierarchy had to minister to one separated 
body only — " the congregation of Israel." — The number in 
the other two orders was unlimited, and adapted to the ser« 
vices required of them. In the Christian threefold orders the 
numbers in each order are unlimited. Under the Levitical 
eooDomy one tribe— one family — was separated out of the 

P 
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twelve others ;— under the Christian economy no particiil^ 
family is appointed ; but in lieu thereof, and in place of the 
established inheritancey a solemn consecration is substituted. 

In the ministry of our Blessed Lord there was an union of 
all offices, and orders. He in his own person was equally 
King, Priest, and Prophet. He was the " King of Kings." He 
was a Priest ^' made not afler the law of a carnal commandmenti 
but ^^ after the power of an endless life.'' Heb. vii. 16. And he 
was foretold by Moses as a Prophet — specially appointed by 
God, to whom if any did not hearken God would require it of 
him. — Deut. xviii. 15 — 19, — and the people, according to St. 
John, agreed, '^ This is of a truth that Prophet that should come 
•* into the world." — Jo. vi. 14, and see Luke vii. 16. — In the 
union of these offices Christ realized-the types exhibited in the 
persons of Moses, and Aaron. As the former he held a general 
superintendency over his people, delivering them from a state 
of more than Egyptian bondage, and leading them through 
the wilderness of the world unto the heavenly Canaan; and as 
the latter he was '^ called of God an High Priest after the 
" order of Melchizedek,'* — Heb. v. 10, — ^* holy, harmless, 
^^ undefiled ; separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
** heavens." — '' An High Priest of good things, to come," set 
*' over the house of God." — Heb. vii. 26, &c. 

Regarding the Levitical or typical Church, on the one hand, 
when the dignity of the Priesthood was rapidly declining — and 
looking forward, on the other, to the permanent establishment 
of the Christian Priesthood, our Lord may be considered as 
combining the threefold order in his own person, and thus 
standing the centre, as it were, where the types should end, 
and the realities begin. In respect to the Levitical Priesthood^ 
indeed, as it was passing away, the different orders are but 
adumbrated ; but as to the three orders of the Christian Priest- 
hood, the several titles are expressly attributed to him. He 
was '' the Bishop,"— 1 Pet. ii. 25,— and " Chief Shepherd/' 
— V. 4. — He was '' a Priest,'* and ^* not without an oath,'' — 
" A Priest for ever/ —Heb. vii. 21^— and that of a ** tribe of 
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^^ which DO man (before) gave attendance at the Altar/' v. 13, 
^^tfad he was a Deacon (^iomovoc) or ^^ minister of the circnm- 
^' cision for the troth of God, to confirm the promises^" — 
Horn. XV. 8, and see Gal. ii. 17. 

He also bore the incidental titles — He was an ^^ Apostle/'^— 
Heb. iii. 1, — sent of (Jod,— Matt, xv. 24, — ^Acts iii. 26, — as he 
liiniBelf sent his Apostles, — Matt. x. 5. — He was likewise 
^* the Angel," — Is. Ixiii. 9. Mai. iii. 1, — as Bishops ai*e else- 
where termed, — Rev. i. 20,— and " the Star." — Num. xxiv. 17, 
Hev. xxii. 16. and He was in the highest sense '^ an Evan- 
^' gelist,"-in preaching good tidings — in proclaiming the 
Cbspel of peace,— Is. Ixi. 1 — 3. Luke iv. 17 — 21. Thus did 
<Hir Lord fulfil all righteousness, in submitting to the ordi- 
nances, and faking upon himself the offices of his Church. 
- During the extraordinary period of his own active ministry, 
Ae threefold order may be considered, for a short time, as in 
n state of abeyance ; existing in name, but little in effect, in 
the Levitical ministry : — in effect, more than in name, in our 
liOrd's person: — but about to be fully established both in 
same, and in effect, in the Christian Hierarchy; — of which the 
^rsfc appearance was in our Lord as the first ordfer— the 
.Apostles — " the twelve" — as the second^ — and the disciples — 
^ the Seventy'* — as the third order. Of the difference in rank 
l>etween the two latter orders, enough has been already said, 
«mfe, p. 84, and see posty p. 105. 

While thus filling the first order, and in conformity with its 

exclusive powers, our Lord both governed his Church, and 

ordained his ministers. For when the '^ labourers were few," 

cmd a greater number became requisite, the Apostles, who 

fM>iild not themselves ordain at this time, were to ^^ pray to the 

"^^ Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth labourers into 

** the harvest," — ^Matt. ix. 37, 38. — ^As supreme in his episco- 

fiacy he exercised the power even after his ascension into 

Heaven ; for when ^' the eleven" met in order to fill up the 

vacancy occasioned by the apostacy of Judas, they selected two 

oift of tJbose who had accompanied them ^^ all the time that the 
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^^ Lord Jesus went in and out among tbem ; beginning fiom 
^^ the baptism of John, unto that same day that he was taken 
^^ up from them" into Heaven ; whereof one should ^^ be 
^^ ordained to be a witness with them of his resurrection ;" and 
then praying to Christ, their Lord, to shew which He had 
chosen to ^^ take part of the ministry and Apostleship/' they 
cast lots, and the lot falling upon Matthias/' he was numbered 
" with the eleven," — Acts i. 16—26, — and with them after- 
i;vards received the Holy Ghost. Our Lord also exercised this 
power in the subsequent appointment of an extra Apostle — 
St. Paul— as his minister and witdess to the Gentiles^ — Acts, 
xxii. 15. XX vi. 16, 17, — and this, if the number twelve was 
never to be exceeded in the Apostolate, as seems probable 
from Rev. xxi. 14, &c. — superseded perhaps the choice of 
Matthias, whose appointment alone may be regarded as partly 
of human choice. 

After our Lord's ascent into Heaven, the Apostles, during 
the settlement of the Church, and while the miraculous gifts 
continued, exercised more extensive powers than any of their 
successors ; and they, therefore, like their divine master, were 
at once Bishops, — Acts i. 20,~Presbyters, — 1 Pet. v. 1, — and 
Deacons, — 2 Cor. iv. 1. vi. 3. — This will account for their 
sometimes ordaining the second order without the first — ^they 
themselves continuing to act in the office of the latter, and not 
choosing, or feeling it necessary, while their own ministry con- 
tinued in activity, to delegate the power of ordaining, or govern- 
ing the Churchi to others. 

There never was an equality in order, in office, or in power, 
either in the Levitical or Christian Church. In the former 
there was a subordination even in the several orders themselves, 
when they were filled by a plurality of persons. Of Priests 
there were 24 courses, whose rank was settled by lot,— ^1 Chron. 
jcxiv, — and each course had its head or chief. The third order, 
was divided into three classes, from the three sons of Levi — 
and these again into courses, — the highest of whom were ap* 
pointed to ^^ wait" on ^^ the sons of Aaron/ — 1 Chron. xxiii. fXd, 
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the others filled different offices, down to singers^ and 
-]>orter8, — 2 Chron. viii. 14. 

As to the subordination in the Christian ministry, our Lord, 
mB we have seen, appointed two orders to act under his irnme* 
cliate direction, between whom a great difference is perceptible. 
rrhe members of the first of these orders were ordained with 
XDore solemnity and preparation than the others; and on a 
vacancy occurring in the higher, it was filled up by the election 
of one from the inferior order. V^ The Sevenly*' were, indeed, 
JBdiniBters of the Gospel, and labourers in the work of the edifi- 
cation of the Saints ; — but *^ the Twelve'' were patriarchs, as it 
^:^¥ere, in the Church, and ^^ master-builders." The former 
<sould heal diseases by the touch, and when present, — but the 
jshadow of these was effectual, and they could heal when absent. 
^ctsT. .15. xix. 12.—" The Seventy'' were sent out to go 
S^efore our Lord — to make ready for him, Luke x. 1, — "the 
-•*. Twelve" were " ordained that they should be with him," — 
Ufark iiL 14, — they were not " servants," but " friends." — 
-JTo. xv« 15. 

AH received the Holy Ghost,— rActs x. 44, 47. xv. 6 — 8, — 
-^md this vms therefore common lo the ministry; " Jesus being 
*' full of the Holy Ghost," — Luke iv. I, — and the Apostles, — 
- Acts iv. 8. ii. 4, — and the Disciples also, — xiii. 52,^^but the 
Apostles could confer it, — viii. 17 — 19. xix. 6, — as our Lord 
x^nferred it upon them, — Jo. xx. 22, — and with it the power 
•of ordination in succession, — 1 Tim. v. 22. Titus i. 5« — ^They 
acted, too, in union, as it were, with the divine guide,— ^^ it 
*^^ seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us." — ^Acts xv. 28, 
— and though the Deacons could do miracles, and preached 
/with great power, — Acts vi. 8. viii. 6,—- yet they could not im- 
part the Holy Ghost to the converts, but, as in the case of the 
•:Samaritans, and Ephesians, it was necessary for the Apostles 
to do this ; who therefore '^ laid their hands on them, and they 
." received the Holy Ghost."— Acts viii. 5 — 17. xix. 1 — 6. 

If. equality could ever be, expected, it would naturally be 
lodged for in the body of the Apostles — ^^ the Twelve^" — ^who 
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are hereafter to sit on twelve thrones, and judge the Church — 
the twelve tribes of Israel, — Matt. xix. 28. Rev. xxi. 14.-— 
Even here, however, something of an inequality seems to have 
prevailed. Whenever they are enumerated, Peter is oamed 
first, perhaps as being first called,— *Matt. iv. 18, 21, — and 
next to him, Andrew, James, and John, and Judas Iscariot 
last, — ^Matt. X.— Mark iii. — Luke vi. — ^Acts i.— Peter, James, 
and John, were alone present at the transfiguration, — during 
the agony in the garden, — and at the raising of the ruler's 
daughter to life : and to these three our Lord gave sirnames 
of hcmour. Peter was generally the spokesman to our Lord, 
who most frequently addressed himself to him, and first ap- 
peared to him after his resurrection. He also continued to 
take the lead in the subsequent transactions of the Apwtlea, 
Acts i. 15. ii. 14. xxxvii. 88. iii 12. iv. 8. v. 3. viii. 9. xv. 29. 
X. 5. xii. 3. Gal. i. 18. ii. 14 — St. Paul, too, referring to 
Peter, James, and John, says, who seemed to be pillars,*' — 
Gal. ii. 9,— and he speaks twice of '^ the very chiefest Apos- 
tles.'* — ^2 Cor. xi. 5. xii. 11. 

St. Paul declares to his Corinthian disciples that ^ ^ there are 
*^ diversities of gifts," and ^^ of operations," and ^^ difierences 
^^ of administrations," — all by the Holy Ghost — and that ^* the 
'^ same God, which worketh all in all," had made an in- 
equality ; having " set some in the Church— ^rst Apostles, — 
** secondarily, Prophets, — thirdly , Teachers,"— corresponding 
with the threejhld order. (See similar passages,-^Rom. xii. 69 
and Eph. iv. 11, — but with the additional titles ^' Evangelists," 
and ^^ Pastors," terms confessedly of general application to the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the shepherds of the Christian 
flock: — and the duty of " Exhortation'' in the former, which 
as well as that of ^' giving,'' may apply in this instance to the 
laity. — See Heb. x. 26.) " After that" («rf*T», — see Jo. xi. 7,) 
supplemental to these orders thus established, he conferred on 
them — as being in common to all in the first age — ^^ miracles, 
'^ then gifts of healings, helps, govern mento, diversities of 
^^ tongues.'^ And we may judge of St. Paul's sentiments bybia 
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questions to the contenders amongst the Corinthians — '^ Are 
'^ all Apasths% Are all Prophets 1 Are all Teachers 1 Are all 
'^ workers of miracles? Have all the gifts of healing? Do all 
^^ speak with tongues ? Do all interpret?" — 1 Cor. xii. 28—30. 
— Shall any member of this three/old order j assume the office 
of imother ? or shall the people , who are to '^ seek the law at the 
^^ mouth of the Priest/' expect those gifts which are conferred 
solely on the ministers of Qod ? The answer may be given in 
the words of the Apostle — Mn ymtro ! ^^ By no means ^^ 

Of the three/old Christian order j in essence, and in name, as 
it exists at this day, there is abundant proof in the canon of 
the New Testament, if the circumstances before alluded to— 
flee ante, page 92 — be considered. The Apostles, as members 
of the first order, were almost constantly attended by their 
Deacons, who, as well as ministering to them — ^Acts xix. 22-— 
occasionally preached the word also, — 2 Con i. 19, — and they 
are honoured by being mentioned conjointly in the address of 
the Epistles, 1 and 2 Thess. i. 1, — ^But a subordination is still 
maintained, as is evident in Acts xix. — for while Paul planted 
the Church at Ephesus his Deacons were with him — v. 22 — 
but did not join in the ceremony. 

The most perfect example of the settled threefold order, is, 
pertiaps to be found in the Church of Jerusalem-*the very first 
Church indeed that was established. There is seen, St. James 
—the Bishop — deciding a question with authority, ^^ my sen- 
<< tence is" — A© iyH xf/»»— •** wherefore I determine'' — Acts xv. 
2 — 19 — 81, — ^and it appears that this decision was acquiesced 
in : — xxi. 25, — there are the Presbyters — ^his council ; — ^xxi. 
18, — 4nd the Deacons; — these being not merely ministers 
of tables, but ministers of the word also, as appears from the 
facts mentioned immediately after their appointment, with 
which the constant practice of the Church ever since agrees. 
— and see ante^ p. 89. — Frequent proofs of the three/old order 
appear incidentally in the writings of the Apostles. In the 
address to the Philippians, Paul and Timothy ,-<^the latter now, 
A. Da 68 — partly appointed to the first wder — see amte^ page 98> 
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— direct it to the Bishops^ or Presbyters, and Deacons ; and 
St. Paul writes to Timothy, when fixed in bis Bisboprick, shew- 
ing him how his inferior clergy, the Elders and Deacons^ are 
to be governed. 

The succession of Bishops, as the members of the first order j 
is recorded with as much precision as perhaps can fairly be 
expected. The records of the second order are of course morie 
defective, but the early ecclesiastical writers have preserved 
the names of many of the Presbyters in the first Christian 
Churches. As to the individuals o( the third order, the 
information is naturally more scanty. 

The very instances that occur, few indeed as they are, of any 
deviation from the established form— H)f any attempt to confuse 
the orders in the Hierarchy — go far to prove the general exteot 
of the practice : in this, as in other cases, the exception wiU be 
found to strengthen the rule. 

The existence of the threefold Christian order ^ in, and sub- 
sequent to, the Apostolic age, when the Levitical Priesthcxid 
was no more, can hardly fail to be seen, if the indiscriminate 
usiage of terras, which evidently prevailed for a time — see post. 
Sect. IX. — be not suffered to mislead the judgment. l( things 
be regarded rather than names — the substance rather than the 
shadow — perhaps few facts will be found to be supported by 
more circumstantial, and satisfactory evidence^ than the exis- 
tence of a threefold order in the Priesthood , from the separation 
and consecration of Aaron, to the present day. An economy 
still maintained in conformity to the original " pattern/' — sanc- 
tioned by our Blessed Lord's practice while on earth, — and 
firmly established by the experience, and agreement, of above 
thirty three centuries ! 

VIII. On the Threefold Christian Order — Bishops, 

Priests, and Deacons. 

" That we may know"— says St. Jerome — " that the Apos- 
^/ tolic traditions are taken from the Old Testament— 'what 
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^^ Aaron and his ^ns, and the Levites were in the Temple*— 
'' this, the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, claim to be in the 
** Church'* — an evident allusion to a similar sentiment, which 
is found in the writings of St. Clement, a ^^ fellow labourer,", 
with St. Paul,— Phil. iv. 8. 

In conformity to this, it appears that before the death of the 
Apostles the threefold order was definitively established in the 
several and distinct oflSces of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
and that which was shadowed by the Aaronical Priesthood^ 
became realized in the Christian Priesthood ; the number of 
Bishops, as also of their subject Presbyters, and Deacons, 
increasing as the doctrines of Christianity were more generally 
embraced. In every part of the world, and from the calling 
of Aaron to the present age, is to be found this distinguishing 
mark of the Church — the three/old order — ^the characteristic 
feature of the Hierarchy. The Bishops — the successors of the 
Apostles — ^presiding over their several districts, exercising a 
power over the inferior clergy, and governing the Churches 
within their dioceses ;— ordaining Presbyters over the individual 
congregations, and Deacons to assist in the lower offices, pre- 
paratory to their admission to the higher, — 1 Tim. iii. 13. 

The origin, and meaning, of the titles Bishop — Priest — and 
Deacon — ^will be found in the following section. It may here, 
however, be remarked that the primitive Bishops were fre- 
quently termed ^^ ApostleSy^ but that after a time, as the 
power of working miracles no longer resided in them, they 
considered this an unmerited honour, and took the name exclu- 
sively of EvtoTcwroc — or *' Bishop;''' and thus, according to Theo- 
doret, the name of '^ Apostle'* was confined to those who were 
Apostles indeed — originally sent by Christ himself— and the 
%ame of '^ Bishop^' was given to those who succeeded them. 
"Their Sees (*^ SedeSy' a Seat^) however, continued to be 
tiermed '^ Apostolic Sees,' an appellation not confined to the 
bishopric of Rome. 

They were sometimes called ^* Papa^^ — Father — ^whence the 
subsequent term ** Pope," a title St. Jerome gives to Athana* 

Q 
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sius; Epiphanius, and others ; and the French Bishops were 
addressed by the style ^^ Dominus Papa.*' And also ^^ Vicars 
** of Christ'' — " Vicars of Oodj'' — and by Socrates, and other 
writers, as well as by St. John, ^^ Angeh of the Chutches.^^ 

With the Bishop exclusively rested the power of ordination 
to the ministry, the Presbyters indeed joining in laying on 
of hands, as is done in the office of our Church, in the ordina^ 
tion of a Priest, at this day ; — a privilege which was recognised 
by the Council of Carthage, A. D. 398. The 3d canon of 
which directs that all the other Priests shall lay their hands on 
his head, while the Bishop lays his hands upon him, and con- 
secrates him. This appears to have been the mode of ordina- 
tion adopted by the Apostles, as is perceived, by taking together 
the two passages, — 1 Tim. iv. 14, and 2 tft. i. 6. — ^In the first, 
St. Paul speaks of '' the gift" which was gi^n to Timothy 
*' by prophecy," (Aircl IwM^w^ ru¥ x**f"* '*'•'' wfia^urifiou— " with 
^' laying on of the hands of the Presbytery ;'' in the other he 
speaks more emphatically, and precisely, — ^* the gift of Ood 
*^ which is in thee" — hi w liriiiTttoi rw p^afwy fAOMj — " by the 
^^ putting on of my hands.'' In which passages it is to be 
observed, that the word iii, by — signifies the efficient means,— 
the word lAtri, with — concurrence or approbation only. That 
the Apostle was indeed the efficient agent is clear from— Acts 
vi. 6. viii. 17. xix. 6,— compared with Num. xxvii. 18, 23.— 
Deut. xxxiv. 9, — and St. Jerome, the great advocate of the 
Presbytery, allows this exclusive power of the Bishop. ** For,** 
says he, ** what does a Bishop, which a Presbyter does not — 
^' ordination alone excepted V* 

Besides ordination, the Bishop had the power of confirma- 
tiony — of fixing Presbyters in their proper stations,— of appoint- 
ing rites and ceremonies in his own Church, and of forming 
his own Liturgy and Creeds ; whence the varieties in things 
not essential, and in the differently expressed articles of faith, 
that prevailed. He had also the power in the first ages of 
disposing of the Church revenues, and imposing charitable 
contributions. He had jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affietirs even 
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tion in the absence of the Bishop ; and, according to some, to 
confirm under a special licence ; but none of these offices coald 
be performed a^nst the will of the Bishop, or when he forbad 
it. The office of consecration of Churches, and some others, 
were occasionally committed to them, but that of ordination, 
never. The Bishop paid great deference to their sentiments, 
and during the first ages the greatest harmony prevailed in 
their assembles. St. Ignatius, who flourished in the end of the 
first century, and was cotemporary with some of the Apostles, 
and who held the Presbytery in great honour, speaks of the 
Bishop as ^^ presiding in the place of God, and the Presbyters 
^' in the place of the Council of the Apostles." Their power 
is supposed to have somewhat declined about the fourth cen- 
tury, though they still sat in consistory, and in provincial 
Synods. Out of the number of Presbyters one was chosen to 
be ^^ Arch-Presbyter,'* who was in rank next to the Bishop, 
, and presided in his absence. But in all cases the Bishop acted 
by ab independent, the Presbyter by a delegated, power. 

. It was the duty of the Deacons to take care of the utensils of 
the Holy Table — to receive the offerings of the people ; — to 
assist in the administration of the sacred elements at the Lord^s 
Supper, and to baptize : — to keep order in the public service, 
— to give notice to the people when to pray, to depart, &c. 
with the Bishop's authority to preach, and in some Churches 
to read the Oospel ; also to reconcile penitents, to grant abso- 
lution in cases of extreme necessity, and .sometimes even to 
represent the Bishop, as his proxy, in general Councils. They 
were also his Almoners, the reporters of the morals and con- 
duct of the people, and the bearers of directions and orders — 
so that they were called ^^ the Bishop's eyes — ears — mouth — 
and right hand '—-his ' ^ angels, and prophets. ^^ An Archdeacon 
was chosen out of their body, whose office was always a place 
of great honour, so that not unfrequently he became the 
Bishop's successor. He was always accompanying the Bishop, 
-—assisted him in managing the revenues of the Chureh,-T-in 
preaching, and in ordaining, — and directed the actions of the 
inferior clergy. 
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IX. On the Appellations used in the Apostolic Age. — 
X. Testimony of the Fathers as to the Threefold 
Order. — XL The Christian Church essentially Epis- 
copal. — ^XII. Conclusion. 

The materials that had gradually, and sometimes unexpect- 
edly, presented themselves to the Author of this Work, par- 
ticularly in the composition of the foregoing Sketchy had so 
greatly confirmed his ideas of the essentially Episcopal nature 
of the Christian Church with a threefold Ministry, as this 
originated in the Divine Wisdom, that a desire arose, and 
encreased as he proceeded, of offering to the Public an in- 
dependent, and more comprehensive, Work on the subject. 

Under the uncertainty whether the state of health to which 
be now finds himself reduced will ever permit him to go 
tbroagh so considerable an undertaking, he is induced to con- 
clude the present Sketch with a chain of Propositions, on the 
basis of which, principally, the projected Work would probably 
be built 



PROPOSITIONS. 

The Primitive Worship and Service. 

PROPOSITION L— That the necessity of Public Wor- 
ship, as a mean of renewed communion between God and 
Many and of effective application of the Jtonement made for 
Sin, was revealed, and the practice obtained, immediately 
after the fall of man from his state of innocency. 

When Places were consecrated by God's more immediate 
Jhresence, and dedicated to his peculiar Service ; propitiatory 

R 
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Sacrifices oflered ; stated Seasons observed ; and particular 
Persons exercised the Ministerial office. And by such an 
Econafnjfj and Wvrshipj the visible Church of God was dis- 
tinguished during the first ages of the World. 

Institution of the Aaronical Episcopacy, and of 

the threefold ministry. 

PROPOSITION II.— That the disposition of fallen man 
tending to decline from a worship too spiritual for the gross 
imaginations of his heart, God was pleased to prescribe the 
rite of Circumcision, as the mode of admission into the 
visAle Church: to be observed till the substitution of the 
Gospel rite. 

That when the Law was given from Mount Sinai, the 
Public Worship became a more established Service; — A 
Sanctuary was made, by express revelation ot^^the Pattern*^ 
to Moses, that God might ^^ diretf among men ;^^ and which 
He commanded should be held in equal reverence with the 
Sabbath ; — Typical Sacrifices and Ceremonies were pre- 
scribed \—Holy Seasons appointed ; — and an Hierarchy was 
founded^ and the tribe of Levi set apart> and consecrated, 
^^ ifisteoit of the first bom ^* for the exclusive performance of the 
^^ Pri£st*s Office/' By which separation, a distinction was 
made — never again to be lost, or confounded — between the 
Clergy and the People — the spiritual Rulers, and the ruled : 
and the Chvrcu became ^^ a Holy People unto the Lord.^ 

PROPOSITION IIL — That God was pleased to give 
visible tokens of his acceptance and sanctification of the Abode 
detticated to Hut ;— of the Offerings made ; — and of the 
Priesthood thus appointed : and it was denounced as thence- 
forth untau^ful for any man, except *' called of God, as was 
Aaron,^' to take such '' honour unto Himuelf.'* The Lord de- 
claring that ** no i^ranger,'' " not of the seed ofAaron^'* nor 
anv of the '' children of Israel^'' should '^ couse meeur to offer 
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^* incense y " lest they should bear sin, and die!" And every 
pollution of the Sacred Place, or of any Aing relating thereto, 
and pvery usurpation^ or prostitution^ or contempt^ of the 
Sacred Office^ was visited with striking marks of the Divine 
vengeance. 

PROPOSITION IV. — That the Priesthood thus esta-^ 
bUshed, was composed of three Ord^r^— that of a '^ High 
" Priest^*^ — ** PriestSy' — and ** Levites ;" differing respec- 
tively in mode of consecr aiiof I J iu privileges, and in duties. 

That the distinctions, and gradations, in the three Orders 
were for ever to be maintained; — ^the ^ ^ an^^ o/^/A^ Lord'* being 
kindled against Uzzah, the Levite for his ^' error y^^ or rashness, 
in presuming to touch, though he might carry, '^ fA^ Jrk ;" so 
that Qod '^ «mofe Asm anc? A^ died ; " and the Lord made '^ a 
^' new thing " in the case ofKorahy the Levite, and *^ his com* 
*^ pdnyy. in order to shew the Divine indignation at his attempt 
to asmime the Priest's Office; ^^ the earth opening her mouth, 
^^ and swalloTving him up, and all that appertained to him ! * 
and ^^ afirefrom the Lord " consuming ^ ^ two hundred and fifty 
'' Princes of the Assembly,'' who confederated with him ; and 
who thus '^ became a Sigh,^' or memorial, to future generations ! 
The consuming fire of the Divine Olory, also destroyed with 
the plague ^^ fourteen thousand and seven hundred'^ of those 
who ventured to ^' murmur^' at this severe exemplification of 
the Divine wrath and jealousy. 

That on this the Lord again proclaimed His Will, that the 
Priesthood should be confined to the ^^ house of Levi^' by the 
miraculous budding of Aaron's rod ; which was directed to be 
laid up ^^ before the Testimony, to be kept for a token against 
'* the Rebels,'* — the *^ Sinners against their own souls ! " 

PROPOSITION V. — THAT in concurre^ice with this 
establishment, the Lord reserved to himself the appointment, 
wd sending, of Prophets, or particular ^' Messengers,*' to an- 
nounce His special Will and Purposes. — 
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Frequently — in the fire4 ages of the Jewish dispensation^ but 
more rarely when the Christian Ministry was established ; and 
that these, thus authorized^ and these orUy^ occasionally exer- 
icised the Ministerial functions^ in common with the regular 
Priesthood. But that even with the character of a Praphetj 
no one ^^ presumed to speak award, which was not commanded 
^' him,*' or to '^ run witlumt being sent^ under a denunciation 
of ^^ sword andfamine^^ and ^^ captivity,** and death ! And 
signs and wonders accompauied, and verified, the extraardi' 
nary Commission. 

PROPOSITION VL— That the Levitical Priesthood was 
in a state of efficiency^ though debased, and degraded, when 
Our Lord appeared on earth. That in this Establishment He 
recognized the platform, and economiy of the Church ; held 
Gommunion with it ; and submitted to its Rites and Ordi^ 
nances. That He made His first public appearance in the 
Temple ; and ^^ daily taught the people^* and ^^ preached Ae 
^^ Gospel** therein; attending the public /%^Vai!9 ; and de- 
claring both the Sanctity of the Place, and the authority of 
the Priesthood. 

That it was ^^ His custom^** also, to attend the Synagogue 
service wherever he went, and therein to ^^ preach Ae Oospel 
^^ of the Kingdom of God ; ** and that coming, " not to destroy, 
^^ but to fulfil, all righteousness,** He not only ^\m%e\f adopted, 
but realized, and perpetuated^ many .of the Jewish Rites and 
Ceremonies ; and, as in preparation for the more perfect and 
permanent Establishment, which should succeed to the Jewish 
economy, gradually divulged the platform of the Gospel Uni- 
versal Church, and of the Christian Hierarchy. 

The Divine Episcopacy, and Thbeefold Ministry. 

PROPOSITION VIL— That the Lord " Christ, also," 
though Himself, the " Great High Priest,** and " Bishop op 
Souls,'' " the Head of the Church;^ " a Son over His own 
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'' House;' did not '' ghri/y Himself to be made a High Priest;' 
nor eoter upon Hi» Office as a '^ Minister of the Sanctuary;* 
till Tisibly called, and appointed^ by QoA ; when be was 
*^ anointed'' with the unction of the Holy Ohost '^ above his/el^ 
^^ lows.*' That after a preparation of ^^ forty days " fasting, 
like Moses and Elijah, and His forerunner^ John the Baptisty 
He, then, acting ^^ in the power of the Spirit;* and as essentia 
ally filling the first Order in the Ministry, exercised its die- 
fincliiM functions of Ordination and Oovernment. 

That He first choseybur Disciples^ who accompanied Him 
when He ^^ went about aU OalUeey teaching in their Syna^ 
'^ gogues, and preaching the Oospel of the Kingdom.*' That 
as' ^^ the Harvest " became ^^ plenteous;* and the^ ^* Labourers ^ 
were but ''few;* He— ^' the Lord of the Harvest;*--^ after He 
hsd'' continued aU night in prayer to Ood;' chose eight othem 
-^ike^' LabowrerSy** — and then ''ordained** the " Twelve;*' 
thus called, *' whom tidso he named Apostles;' " thatthey should 
*' be with Bim^ and that He might send them forth to preach ;** 
makingi them his companions and ^^yVtmcb," and instructing 
them as to "the Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven;' and 
the Government of the Church. 

That He, then, appointed other Seventy, less attached to 
His Person, whom he sent, " two and two;' into every place 
which He Himself meant to visit. 

—That these two Orders — the College of the Apostles, 
and Ae Seventy Disciples, differed from each other, like the 
two inferior ones in the Levitical Hierarchy ^ in the manner of 
their calling and consecration, in dignity^ and in duties ; and 
were so considered, and in a dilSerent way treated, by Our 
XiORD, throughout the course of His Ministry ; and as He 
J9iMiise^acted as the " High Priest," He herein gave an onfi- 
4dpated exempUfication of the Christian Threefold Ministry, 

That thus exercising the powers of the first Order^ He 
formed rules for the Government of His Church, adopting in 
the place of Circumcision^ a before used ceremony, Baptism, 
DO longer to be administered with " water ** only, but to be 
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accompanied with '^ the Spirit y^^ as the A^ir Birth j or mode of 
initiation into the Church of God under the CAmfum dispen- 
sation. And substituting the commemorative Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper for the typical Passover, 



PROPOSITION VIII.— That as the close of Our Lords 
Ministry on earth drew nigh, He delivered more particular 
instructions to ^^ the Twelve;" and, having *^ faUshed the 
^^ work given Himself to doy** transferred to them the Episcopal 
powers. Now more solemnly ordaining them, as Members of 
the FIRST Order ; substituting for the tyjncal ^' anointing 
^^ Oi7" the unction of Ae ^^ Holy Ouost ;" '^ sending Aem as 
He Himself was sent of the Father;*' and authorising 'the 
transmission of these powers, in a perpetual succeseiaUy by 
giving an assurance of His being * with them, and their Suc- 
cessors—*^^ unto the end of the world ! '* Desiring them, 
however, yet to ^^ tarry in Jerusaiem " for the '^ promise.ofAe 
^^ FhUher '*-^the Holy Ohost — the confirmation of their appoint- 
ment ; when they should be ^' endued with power from on 
'' High,'' and be then guided, by '' the Spirit of truth, into all 
" truth.'* 

PROPOSITION IX.— That the Apostles refrained from 
exercising the powers of the first Order, until they received 
the promised seal of their Commission ; and continued, during 
this time, to act in subordination to the Episcopal authority of 
Christ. So that when it became necessary to renew the ofi- 
ginal number of the Apostolate, and to fill up the '^ Bidutp^ 
'^ rtoft'* made void by the ^' transgression,'' and deaths of 
Judas, and two persons were selected out of the Disciples — the 
inferior Order — for that purpose, '' the Ekten^ did not theAi- 
selves ordain his Successor, but prayed '' the Lord" to '^ shew 
" whether of the liro*' He hiut ** chosen ;" which prayer they 
considered as answered by the result ffthe htj and the person 
thus *' chosen" and '^ ordained,'" by ovR Lord—'' was nuuu 
'' bertd wiA Ae Eleven Afostles«** 
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PROPOSITION X.— That as the time was come when 
the " place of the Tent*' should be " enlarged^'' and the 
" stakes strengthened *' — the " times of the O entiles y* when all 
Nations should be brought into the Individual and Universal 
Church, another Apostle was " separated^'* " called^'* and 
^'ordained** by our Lord for this mission. That with him a 
Coadjutor, Barnabas^ was associated by the " Holy Ghost ; " 
and by these — acting under the especial direction and control 
of the Holy Ghost, and being " recommended to the grace of 
" God for the work'' by the '' Prophets and Teachers" of 
•^ the Church " as it then was at Antioch, was the Gospel pro- 
claimed amongst the Gentiles, 

The Apostolic Episcopacy, and Threefold 

Ministry. 

PROPOSITION XL— That immediately after the descent 
of ^* the Holy Ghost" upon " the Twelve" — the visible seal 
^Df their Commission — and the particular Ordination and Ap- 
^oointmeht of St. Paulj these — the Apostles — ^began to act in 
'khe government of the Church — and to exercise the proper 
.Junctions of the first Order. 

That, each acting in the general Episcopacy, they separated 
Ibr the accomplishment of their work ; proceeding gradually ^ 
and according to circumstances y as Our Lord had done ; giving 
'^ none offence y neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles y nor to the 
" Church of God" That in conformity with ancient practice, 
and as our Lord had in their own case, also given example^ 
they chose Disciples — by whom they were accompanied, and 
whom they, by such means, instructed; occasionally detocAm^ 
them on particular missions, or settling them as resident 
Ministers in the places converted. J3tif that the Apostles ahncy 
as members of the first Order y ordained to the Ministry^ and 
each^ as the Bishop, exercised a peculiar authority over the 
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Churches he had been the more immediate means of esta-^ 
bUshing. 

PROPOSITION XII.— That they proceeded to found 
Christian Churches^ '^ beginning at Jerusakm^'* from whence, 
it had been proclaimed the Law should '^ goforth^'' and where 
the Gospel should he first preached. That they ordained, for the 
service of such Churches, Ministers of dtver^ Orders, diffisring 
— in analogy to the Levitical Hierarchy^ and according to the 
practice of our Lord — in mode of consecration^ in dignity^ and 
in duties. In the ordination of whom they adopted the ancient 
custom of Imposition of handSy a ceremony ever afterwards 
used on such occasions. 

That in placing these Ministers in the several local Churches, 
the Apostles proceeded, probably) according to exigency ; to 
some places perhaps allotting a Bishop, with attendant Dea^ 
cons, without a Presbyter; to others a congregated Presbytery, 
or a single Fresbyter, with, or without, the third Order ; and 
to others a single Deacon. But that before the settlement in 
any place of a Bishop, properly so called, or Member of the 
FIRST Order, the Apostles retained to themselves the EpU^ 
copal authority ; visiting the Churches, confirming the Con- 
verts, exercising the power of the Keys on oflfendera, and 
forming Rules for uniform government : that ^' all things^* -^ 
** in all CAiircA^*,"— might " be done decently, and in arder^ 



PROPOSITION XIIL— That as the Temple Service con- 
tinned during their Ministry, and the Levitical Economy was 
not at an end, the Apostles attended the Public Worship, and 
submitted to the Jewish Rites, ^' walking orderly, and keeping 
^'ihe Law,'^ in obedience to the authority, and in conformity to 
the example, of our Lord. That they observed the ^' hours of 
** prayer,^* and, like Him,were '^ daily in the Temple^** preach- 
ing the Gospel — ^^ the word of this life'^-^wnA teaching therein, 
and also '^ in the Synagogues of the Jews.^^ That they did this 
in places where they founded Christian Churches; so that the 



«. a 
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over a Cityj or Territory y containing an indefinite number of 
Congregations^ or subordinate '' Churches.^^ 

That they set '^ the pattern " at Jerusalem, where^ it was 
proclaimed, there should be, at some time,.^^ a Tabemade not 
*' to he taken down; '' over which Church, with its '^myriad$^ 
of Converts, St. James^ one of the Apostolic ^^ pHlargy'ywBM 
constituted the Bishop ; and in which — the original Diocemm 
Church — apparently was ordained also» the first ^' Eldbbs "— 
or Presbyters — and Deacons. 

That they then proceeded to establish other Episcopal^ 
Seats J or Dioceses, after this Model, with the thrbbOrdbbsi^^ 
Ministry ; making the most eminent of the Disciples Bishops^ 
(or Metropolitans,) as \' Timothy'' of Ephesus, '' TOns*' o0 
Crete, ^^ Epaphroditus'' of Philippi; and, according to the^ 
earliest writers, many o/Aers of those whose names are noticed i 
in the sacred Canon — as *' Barnabas^' of Cyprus, " Mark^ dT^ 
Alexandria^ '* Clemens'' of Rome, " Oaius" and " Arittaf- 
*^ chus," successively, of Thessalonica, ^^ Crescens" of Oalatia, 
*^Antipas" of Pergamos, and '' Dionysius," '* PubliuSt^ 9nA 

Quartus," successive! y^ of Athens ; together with the '^ An« 
•' gels/' or Bishops, of the other " Churches in Asia; " to 
whom St. John addresses the Apocalypse. 

That they invested them with the ordinary Episcopal 
powers, — those proper to the Ministry of the first Obi>bb, «nd 
ever after to be exercised with it, as they, the Apostlbs and 
first Bishops, had exercised the same powers, in conjuoctioo 
with others, extraordinary, and peculiar to themselves;-^ 
giving them instructions as to the trctnsmission of such powers 
to their Successors in the Episcopate ; and as to the choice, 
the qualifications, and the ordination, of the respective meai-> 
bers of the threefold Ministry. 

The Pbrmanent CHRisxrAN Episcopacy, and Thrss- 

FOLD Ministry. 

PROPOSITION XV. — That the ^uAops— properly so 
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called — ^thus ordained, and appointed to their res|)eelive Secsy 
by the Apostles, did, in like manner, ordain their Successors^ 
and other members of the three Orders : so that by the time 
the Levitical three/old Priesthood ceased, and t!ie Temple 
was destroyed, the Christian three/old Hierarchy was Jhlly 
established. 

That the Episcopal powers, and autfiority continued to be 

thus transmitted id regular succession^ in the Chnrehes ; and 

that the members of the first Order in the Hierarchy — 

the '^Bishops,*' — at lengthy exclusively so called — did alone 

poneM the powers of Ordination and Government in their 

meveral Churches or Dioceses — part of the Universal Christian 

Ckwrch — io perfect Analogy to the authority exercised by the 

mhwish " High Priest " over the " Priests^* and *' Levites ; '* 

— ^by Christ over " the Twelve" and " the Seventy ; " — and by 

"CJie Apostles over the '* Elders^^' and ^^ Deacons ; " and as 

^faey — the Bishops — had received such authority from the 

^^LPOSTLES, who had received it from Christ, who had received 

fi « from GOD ! 

PROPOSITION XVI. —That as our Lord had recog- 
ized the Economy of the Levitical Hierarchy , and did^ in his 
"wn Ministry, act upon the established Episcopal principles in 
ordination of the Twelve,*' and '' the Seventy, *' the choice 
"^MatAiaSy and the calling of St.Paulf so did He condescend, 
ore the closing of the Sacred Canon, to make an extraordi^ 
appearance to His favoured disciple, the surviving Apos^ 
^, as the *' Alpha and Omega" — '* the Almighty! " — 
\ng in the midst of seven golden candlesticks^'* and 
iving " tn His right hand seven Stars.*' Which Candle- 
*^»ICKS He explained, as representing the seven Churches in 
'^^'^sia ; and the " Stars,'* as the *' Angels," or Bishops, of 
^^%i6h Churches. And to these *^ Angels," as Individual 
'^^ishops, at the head of their respective Dioceses, were ad- 
dressed the Warnings, the Encouragements, and the /Vo- 
anises, which " tlie Spirit" spake, through them^ *' to the 
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'^ Churches.^" So that by sach a Vision and Rtpreuntatiam^ 
OUR LORD did both realize His promise of being ever 
with His Church, and, once for all^ stamp an incontrover^ 
able, and indelible, mark of approbation on Episcopal Goyern- 

MENT. 

PROPOSITION XVII.— That the principal fonctions of 
the Sacred Office — the duties ofXh^ first order — ^were, dar- 
ing the Levitical Priesthood, exercised by a single person^ the 
High Priest; both as he was typical of the ^' Cheat High 
Priest;' '' the Apostle;' and '' Bishop o/SouU;' and as the Ser« 
Yice was confined to one place, the Tabernacle, and Temple, 
in succession, and to one People, '' the great Congregation/' 
That these functions were both in appearance and realitg ex- 
ercised by Our Lord ; who, previous to his death, delegated 
them to '^ the Eleven," to the substituted Apostle, and^ 
through the Holy Spirit, to ^' the Apostle o/the Gentiles:^' 
and that subsequent to these, the Episcopal Order was unH^ 
mited as to numbers. That the members of the second and 
third Orders were always more numerous, being proportioned 
and varied, according to the Services to be performed ; and, that 
these also encreased with the extension of the Church. 

That places of Christian Public Worship, or Churches, as 
at length technically called, were gradually substituted for the 
Temple, and the Synagogue ; both the Type and Antitype 
being found at Jerusalem. And when *^ the middle wall of 
*^ partition " was ^^ broken chum," and the X^ertifica/ Economy 
at an end, the Temple and Priesthood, the Altar and Sacri^ 
fices, typical and temporary — were realized by the Christian 
Temple and Priesthood, the Altar, and Sacrifices ; an economy 
to continue^ thenceforward, unchanged, '* to the end of the 
''world!" 

That the Christian Church then became the " Sanctuary," 
the " House o/'Prayer/ot all the NatioxNs," the " TcAemacle 
^^ not to be taken down; " while the threefold Ministry con- 
tinued according to its original institution, the Lord taking, as 
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he had declared, of the Gentiles ^ ^^f^ Priests and Lwites^* 
and the essential duties of the Aaranical Priesthood — the 
Bigh Priest^ Priests^ and Levites — being thenceforward admi- 
nistered by Christian Bishops^ Priests, and Deacons. 



PROPOSITION XVIIL— That '' THE CHURCH,"— 
under the Jewish Dispensation, but Catholic, or Uni^ 
versaly under the Gospel — is to be regarded as a Divine Instil 
iutiam, and a regularly ordered Society ; ever to be maintained 
ID its essential characteristics, and privileges^ according to the 
JVM of Ood, as this is revealed. 

That a MINISTRY lawfully ordained to officiate in its 
Sacred Offices, is of the essence of its Constitution, having ever 
been found in it since the promulgation of that Will; and that 
the continuance of such Ministry seems indispensable to the 
well being, if not to the formal and visible existence of the 
Church. For ^^ how shall tJiey believe in him of whom they have 
'' not HEARD ? and how shall they hear without a preacher ?" 
and " Aoii?" — with what effect and benefit — ^^ shall thby 
** preach, except they be sent ? " 

That all contempt of the Divine Revelation, therefore, and 
^very unlawful intrusion into the Sacred Office, — the taking 
f ' tUs Honour unto himself'' by any one ^^ but he that is called 
«* ^ God, as was Aaron,'' — and all confusion of ihe Sacred 
4)rders, and all pollution of Places or Things consecrated, 
^eem equally forbidden, and guarded against, under the 
4}a8pel, or perfect. Dispensation, as under the Levitical: — a 
^^iristian Apostle expressly noticing ^' the gainsaying of 
^Jorah^^' and denouncing punishment' against the like Sinners 
f his day ! 



PROPOSITION XIX.— That the Sacred Records being 
^nerally concise, and in some cases silent, as to Historical 
t^Tansactions^ and peculiar Institutions, and a knowledge of 
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these beinj^ to be collected from incidental notices, and impli- 
cations, only, much is lefl to be learnt by Analogy as to the 
establishment and government of Churches^ and the Ordina* 
tionSy and Offices of the Ministry. Hence ** the Acts " of one 
Apostle are to be taken as evidence of ^^ the Acts " of the others 
under ^miiar circumstances. The Church at Jerusalem, the 
first founded according to prophecy, is to be regarded as the 
Model of the Apostolic Churches. And the Epistles^ parti* 
cnlarly those addressed to Timothy and TUns^ are to be consi- 
dered as general directions, as far as they go, as to the 
government of the Church, and the Ordination of the Mem^ 
hers of the Ministry. And that these Acts^ this Models add 
these Directions^ are mentioned and preserved in the Sacred 
Canon^ in order to an obligatory and perpetual adherence to 
them. 

That it may, therefore^ be concluded — that it was the Apos^ 
tolie practice to place in stations of eminence, or within a cer- 
tain extent of territory, Individuals possessing their confidence, 
who were *' left '* to " abide *' there, in their place, and " to 
^* set in order things wanting^^' as they themselves were accus- 
tomed to do. To whom was delegated the commission — to 
** ordain Elders in every City *' throughout such district, or 
Diocese^ and also members of the third Order ; to rule ofver 
such ^^ Elders,** and inferior Members ; — to punish offenders ; 
and to govern the Church in general. That this system of 
Diocesan Episcopa^^y and Government, was adopted in all the 
Apostolic Churches, since it is found in that first established at 
Jerusalem, where St. James acted as Bishop, and where, also, 
are found the first '^ Elders,** and Deacons. And that in the 
Epistles, particularly tlyise to Timothy, and Titus, probably 
the first Diocesan Bishops after ^t. James, there are general 
directions to them^ and their Successors, — the members of the 
first Order, — as to their conduct in the government of the 
Church, and the Ordination to the Ministry. 
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Apostolic practice and directions ! And moreover, this change 
from an established form of government to another, different in 
all the Churches settled in every region of the Christian world 
— with the silence of History on so extraordinary and important 
an occurrence ; and with the apparently unresisting, and con- 
sentaneousi submission of all those from whom the former 
power had been wrested ! — A circumstance not less incredi* 
ble, than if all the Monarchies of the earth should have been 
suddenly, and violently, converted into RepublicSj or such into 
Monarchies, and no cotemporary historian relate the change, 
nor the persons dispossessed of dominion resist the aggression ! 

PROPOSITION XXII.— That thus it appears-from the 
direct testimony^ and analogy y of the Holy Scriptures — from 
the evidence of the Fathers, and early Writers — and from the 
improbability of the arguments on this point of the Adversaries 
themselves, 

That in the Constitution, and Economy of THE CHURCH 
of Oodf and of Christ, there has ever existed a Gradation of 
THREE Orders in the PRIESTHOOD i—Xhejirst Order filled 
by individual Succession , and the members thereof exeriyising 
rule over the others ; which gradation of Orders, and Episcopal 
superiority, have (notwithstanding an indiscriminate applica- 
tion of titles y — found as well in the History of the Jewish, as of 
the Christian Hierarchy,) formed the characteristic feature of 
the Ministry o/^fft^ Church. — ^That this Economy, — expresdy 
settled by GOD — prevailed essentially during the continu- 
ance of the Levitical Priesthood ; and at the time when Our 
Lord appeared on Earth : — that it was sanctioned by the 
method adopted by Him in the development of the Gospel Uni-- 
versal Church; which method was followed by the Apostles in 
the Churches established by them, and perpetuated by their 
Successors in all parts of the Christian world : and that in con- 
formity to Divine Institution, and sanction, to Apostolic prac- 
tice, and Primitive usage, it has generally prevailed, and is 
\, to the present day. 
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notions apparently erroneous, botli as to the constitution of the 
Church itself, and the established Orders of Ibe Priesthood. 

That for want of considerini^ this Analogy, the Church of' 
God and of Christ is regaiiled as having originated in the 
days of Our Lord upon earth, and as being thenceforw€urd 
only, to be built upon the Rock of Ages ; and not as the conlt- 
nuationy and perfection of the Economy Divinely instituted^ 
which prevailed under the Levitical— the imperfect or prepa- 
ratory dispensation, and was completed under the Giristian-^ 
the perfect and permanent establishment. — Is regarded, too, 
as a voluntary Society ; — exclusive ; — indefinable in its nature 
and powers ; — uncertain in its government ; — insusceptible d 
the natural influences of Civil Institutions ; and not subject to 
any control or regulation^ for which direct ^ and literal, and, to 
every individual concerned, satisfactory authority, cannot be 
produced from the sacred pages. 

By which rules of action '^ the traditions — taught^* and '^ ifte 
*^ ordinances delivered y' are sometimes excluded ; and wanrant 
is afforded to the enthu&riast to ^^ despise the Church of Ood! ^ 
Hence the originally established, and long continued, Orders 
of the Priesthood have been confounded — a 2ay-government 
super-added, on testimony — if any — clearly much short of 
what is rejected in the disputed points ; and the People have 
been made, most inconsistently, the appointers of those whom 
the Divine authority has constituted to " have rule over them — 
^^ in the Lord*' and even aMow ed-^^ncalled of God — to take 
this honour to themselves J 

Which practices are principally maintained by the ibUow- 
ing arguments — and these arguments are here in brief afi** 
swercd. 

First — as to a supposed existence of two Orders only. 

I. On a construction of particular passages, in the Scrip* 
tureSy and the writings otthe Fathers, unsupported in the first 
case by the analogy of faitii, or, in both, by the Context ; of 
which are principally the following : 

1. Those in which the terms n^ccrCvrf^of, or '^ Elder j^ and 
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by another passage in an Epistle/rom and to the same parties, 
and relating to the same transaction^ 2 Tim. i. 6. 

4. Those which seeofi to intimate a government of As 
Church by the '* Elders^'* as '' Overseers ;*' as Ac. xx. verses 
17. and 28. with 31. 

But this passage is too equivocal, and inconclusivey to stand 
as evidence against so much of a contrary tendency, and the 
presumed analogy of faith. 

And as to particular passages in the Writings of the 
Fathers. 

6. Those which mention two Orders without a third. 

But this is a natural consequence of the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of titles to the two higher Orders, found in the Holy 
Scriptures y and common at the close of the Apostolic ags^ 
and these passages, taken strictly in such sense, would make 
the writers contradict^ not only their cotemporariesy but even 
themselves. 

6. Tho9e which, from either erroneous translation^ or want 
of attention to the context^ are made to imply a very Umitsd 
Jurisdiction in the Bishop — properly so called; — narrowing 
his Diocese to a single parish^ or village — confining his Chardi 
and people to one place of meeting — ^supposing his having a 
personal knowledge of every otie of his flock^ and making hun 
to attend to the claims of all the indigent; and alone to ad- 
minister the Sacraments to all. 

But on these points, such explanations have been given, as 
to have convinced the candid opponent, and which remain im- 
refuted and unanswerable. 

II. On an alUdged want of evidence in the Holy Scriptures 
in precise wordsy for the existence of the Christian threefold 
Ministry. 

But this is supplied by the analogy of faith ; — and there are 
many important points of Christian practice, universally aC'» 
knorwledged and obeyed as of Divine InstituUony for which no 
such evidence is either afforded, or required. 
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IIL On a deduction of supposed consequences. 

A s to the Reformed Churches, which are not under 
Episcopal government^ and — as to all not included in the 
visMe Church of Christ. 

Bat these consequences it does not seem necessary either to 
draiw^ or to accede to. If Ghxl ordain rules for apparently 
general observance^ with Him be the decision on the plea c^ 
neceesityj or expediency^ for the non-observance of such rules. 
Bat we would willingly, and with charity, remember, that 
'' Ae things which are impossible unth men^ are possible unth 
" Oodt " 

SbooNDLY — As to the [choice of the Ministry, and their ap- 
pointment by THE Laity. 

1. On the passage Ac. xiv. 23. where the word xfi^^ovi^ 
r«»rK, used for ^' ordained,^ as it signifies literally — a lifting 
up of the hands is assumed to mean that the Ceremony was by 
Bn act of the people. 

'But the word may be leiien figuratively here, as it is in ano- 
ther place, where it is used to express a choice made by Ood 
himself'^^^ chosen before of Ood/' Ac. x. 41. (Gn)and thecon- 
struction contended for^ is contrary to analogy, Tit. i. 5. 

2. On the choice, or appointment, of Matthias, and the 
sef>en Deacons. 

But, in Ihe first of these cases, the act of ^' appointing'^ the 
two Candidates may, from the context, Ac* i. 2 with 12-14, 15, 
tpitt 21-24. 23 with 24. and 24 (15) with Ac. xv. 7, 8. be justly 
attributed to Uie Apostles. And in Xhe second, the suffrage, or 
testimony of the people might naturally be admitted, when^ as 
1o one part of the office, — ^the dealing out the Alms of the 
Church — they were so greatly interested in the integrity of 
those to be appointed. But in fact the direction was given — 
the number was fixed — ^the appointment and the ordination 

were made — and thus the whole action was rendered vaUd 

T>y the Apostles alone, Ac. vi. 3. and 6. 

[The attempt to cretUe evidence here, by the substitution of 
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" ye" for ** 11?^," vi. 3. is still on record in some of the Church 
hible8.'\ 

Thirdly^ — As to the exercise of the MINISTRY by the 
Laity. 

I. On a misapplication of the terms, '* an Holy Priest" 
" hood;* I Pel. ii. 5. — and '' Kings and Priests^' Rev. i. 6. 
V. 10. XX. 6. 

But the real sense of the first is gathered from Ex. ix. 5, 6. 
where that Nation is called *' a Kingdom of Priests ^^^ whose 
LArrY is forbidden, on pain of deaths " to offer incense before 
^^ the Lord I *^ NuiA. xvi. 40. And if the other passage be 
taken literally, and all are Priests, then all are likewisa 
Kings. 

II. On unfounded assumptions — as 

1. That an useful Ministry cannot but be a valid one. 

But if the lawfulness of such Ministry be questionable^ as 
being contrary to either the express word of Ood^ or the anor 
logy of faith, the appearance of what may be, under such dr- 
cumstanceSy erroneously considered as success, will not warrant 
the supposition ; for we are forbidden, under the heaviest de- 
nunciation, to '^ do evil that good may come** Rom. iii. 8. 

2. That sincerity of intention will reconcile this, or even 
any thing, in tfie sight of God. 

But when God has been pleased to declare His Will, the 
plea is utterly inadmissible; sincerity in disobedience is an 
anomaly y and ^^ ignorance'* cannot be ^^ winked at.'* 

Fourthly, — As to •a participation in the Government of 
the Church by Laymen, or Rulino Elders. 

On the following passages principally — Rom. xii. 6-8. 
1 Cor. xii. 28. and 1 Tim. v. 17. 

But a different and more natural construction is in such 
conformity both to Scripture analogy and primitive prcu^tice, 
that the sense required may be fairly objected to, enforced 
and unwarrantable. 
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CONCLUSION. 

If, then, particular Places, and Sacrifices, and Seasons, 
^nd Persons, were, at the beginning, of God's appointment for 
the PubUc Service of the Church. Proposition I. — and these 
were more particularly designated^ and sanctified, as the 
Divine Will was niore plainly revealed; Prop. II. — with 
which Ae Stranger was forbidden^ on pain of death, to 
interoieddle. Prop. III. — while the instituted gradation of 
Orders was guarded against confusion and infringement by 
a signal display of the Divine displeasure, and vengeance. 
Prop. IV.— 

— IF the only exception be found in the case of the Prophets, 
persons specially appointed by God for particular purposes, 
«od acting within the limits of their Commission^ under the ex- 
press denunciation of like vengeance. Prop. V. — while Our 
lx>rd formally recognized such an Economy, and was Himself 
obedient to its Institutions. Prop. VI. — and did not act in His 
Jfinistry till openly called and appointed ; when He adopted 
%he Precedent, and established a like three fold gradation of 
Orders, Himself having the Superintendency y and exercising 
Episcopal power. Prop. VII. — 

— ^^IF He, on the close of His earthly Ministry^ delegated this 

^cHO^ to others, with an assurance of His being ever with them, 

«nd their Successors. Prop. VIII. — and, after the choice and 

substitution of anofA^r Apostle by the superintending Authority 

of Christ. Prop. IX. — and the calling and appointment of 

Xhe Apostle of the Oentiles, and after the confirmation of the 

Ugly Spirit. Prop. X. — the Apostles exercised this power 

in the choice and employment of their Disciples. Prop. XL — 

in ordaining to the Ministry, and in the formation, and govern- 

ment of Local Churches. Prop. XII. — still, like Our Lord, 

Tecognizing the existing Levitical Priesthood, and Service. 

Prop. XIII. — and, on the termination of their Ministry, dele- 
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gated the Episcopal powers to others. Prop. XIV. — who acted 
in like manner^ as did also their Successors. Prop. XV. — 

— :IF Our Lord, by a mystical appearance, and His inter^ 
pretation of it, sanctioned this delegation, and thus confirmed 
the legitimacy of Episcopal Government. Prop. XVI. — and 
the Christian Church, and Priesthoop, and Service, suc- 
ceeded to the Levitical. Prop. XVII. — and were to be kept 
equally inviolate. Prop. XVIII. — 

— IF this gradation of Orders, under Diocesan Episcopacy, 
be authorized by the Holy Scriptures^ by \he Analogy ofFadA^ 
and Apostolic practice. Prop. XIX. — by the testimony of the 
Christian Fathers, Prop. XX. — and by even the partial ad^ 
mission of the opposers of it. Prop. XXI. — and such an 
Economy, as it originated in the revealed Will of God, an<K 
vras confirmed by Our Lord, have prevailed in the Churches-- 
founded by the Apostles^ and governed by their Successors^ . 
down to the present time. Prop. XX IL — which Economy " 
there was no material attempt made to impeach till near fifteen ^ 
cerUuries after the Apostolic Institutions. Prop. XXII I , — and 
the Quotations from the Holy Scriptures adduced to support 
any such attempt, and the Arguments grounded thereon, on 
the Writings of the Fathers, and on gratuitous Assumptions, 
and hypothetical Consequences, be inapplicable, or inconclu^ 
sive. Prop. XXIV. 

—THEN IS Episcopacy, — of Divine Institution; and the 
Separation from any Church possessing these discriminating 
marks of a true and lawful one, and maintaining legitimacy of 
formy with purity of doctrine, forbidden by the letter and spirit 
of Holy Writ, expressly contrary to the precepts and prac- 
tice of Our Lord^ of the Apostles, and the Primitive Church ; 
and discountenanced by general and continued custom. And 
ifsuch be not the ** Schism in the body,'* deprecated by Our 
Lord, denounced by St. Paul, and St. Jude, and opposed by 
the early Fathers of the Christian Church, then does it seem 
yet to be sought, and declared, what is such SCHISM ! 



Jin Act /or the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in 
Ae Church, and Administration of the Sacraments. 

PRIMO ELIZABETHUB. 

(abstract.) 

XHis Act states, that whereas at the death of King Repeal of the itt 

Edward VI. there remained one uniform order of Common ^^* 

Service, and Prayer, &c. intituled, " The Book of Common Prayer, and Adr 

mmttraiion of Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies in the Church of 

England^** authorised by Act of Parliament, holdcn in the 5th and 6th 

yean of the said King, inUtuled, " An Act for the Uniformity of Common 

^* Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments /* which was repealed by Act 

<o£ Parliament in the 1st year of Queen Mary, *' to the great decay of the due 

*^ honour of God, and discomfort to the professors of the truth of Christ's 

«religion."(l) 

II. It is therefore enacted, that the said Statute of repeal, ^^ ^ q^^ p^^ 
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caneeming the said book, and the service, &c. appointed 5 and 6 EcL 6, 
*^ttiHeby, should be void, and that the book, with the alterations 



additions appointed by this Statute, should be in full force and effect. 

III. That all Ministers should use the Mattins, Evensong, And to be used 

^^Ddebratimi of the Lord's Supper, and admmistration of each "^^ altcratioiM. 

the Sacraments, and all other common and open prayer, in the order 

form mentioned in the said book, with one alteration, or addition of 

^^xrtain Lessons for every Sunday in the year, and the form of the Litany 

•^altered, and corrected, and two sentences onl} added in the delivery of the 

^Gaciament to the Communicants, and none otherwise. (2) 



(1) In the year IMS, 8 Bd. 6, the Archbifhop of Canterbary, and twelve of the 
^>Uier principal Bifhops and Divines, joined in a committee, drew op the form of 
^relebratii^ the Lord's Suppers and after that, of the rest of the Common Prayer, 
chiefly from the best primitive formularies of public prayer they could find ; which 
'^ras toon after confirmed by authority of Parliament, with this testimony subjoined, 
>riz. that ** none could doubt but that the authors were inspired, and assisted therein 
*< by the Holy Ghost," (Jones's Short new.) and this was established by Stat. 2 and 3 
Kd. a, c. 1. Some alterations were made and reco^zed by Stat. 5 and 6 Ed. 6, an4 
It was the Liturgy thus established that was set aside by Queen Mary, who restored 
the service to what it was in the last year of Henry VIII. 

(9) These alterations were not made by the Queen, or Parliament, but by Commif- 
•iouaries duly appointed to review the Liturgy, (L' Estrange.). 

A 
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Forfeitare for re- ^^- "^^^ ^ ^^7 Minister. &c. should (3)Tefi]se to use the 
fusing to use. or g^id Common Prayers, or(4) to minister the Sacraments in 

using any other, , - 

or depraving, &c. order and form set forth in the said book, or wilfully use anj 
>ist offence. other rite, ceremony, &c. or should preach, or (5)speak any 

thing in the derogation, or depraving of the said book, and should thereof 
be lawfully convicted, by verdict of twelve men, or by his own confession, or 
by the notorious evidence of the fact, he should forfeit, for his first oflfencci 
the profit of all his spiritual (6) benefices, arising in one year, and sufier im- 
prisonment six months. 

2d offence. V. And if he should, after his first conviction, cflsooDS 

(soon afterwards) offend, then, for his second offence, he should suffer imprison- 
ment one year, and be deprived, ipsofacto^ of all his spiritual promotions ; and 
all (7)patrons might present to the same, as though such person were dead. 

3d offence, VI. And that if, after he should be twice convicted, be 

should offend the third time, he should be deprived, ipso facto, of all his spiri^ 
tual promotions, and suffer imprisonment during his life. 

Penalty if no be- Vil. And if he should not be beneficed, nor have any spi — 

nifice, ist i»ffence. ^^^^ promotion, then he should, for the first offence, suflfe^ 

imprisonment during one whole year. 

9d offence. VIII. And for his second offence, during his Ufe. 

"Periiilty for ridi- IX. And if (8)any person should, in any interludes, pli^a^ 

ing a|kSist,* iS songs, rhymes, or by other open words, (9) declare, or speak an; 

oDence, thing in the derogation, depraving, or despising of the 



(3) Robert Caiirdrey, a Clerk, deprived by the Bigh ComroiMionere for preaching^ 
against, and refusing to celebrat divine service according to the Common Prayer^e 
'An. 33 Eiiz. (C^ke) Nicholh, See Canon 38. 

(4) An indictment for baptising a child without the sign of the Cross. (Gvlis^.) '^ 
JMcholls. See Canon 14, 15, SO, 71, 72. 

• (5) Hill. Ter. 43 Eliz. One Home deprived, for speaking against, and refusing to 
use, the Common Prayer. (Goldtb,) NickoUs, See Canon 4, 5, 6, 8. 

(6) The term Benefice is derived to us from the Romans, who distributed part of 
the lands they conquered to their soldiers, both as a recompense for past, and aa 
Encouragement to future services, and they were then called BeneficiarU^ and the 
land a Beneficium, or Benefice. — Hence as the riches of the Church increased from 
the liberality of princes, the word Benefice was applied to Church Livings.— Or the 
term^nay be derived from the feudal law when it signifies land granted for a limited 
time, and which, when it became hereditary, was called ^feud, 

(7) The right of patronage, of advowson, or presenting a Clerk to the Bishop 
when a Church becomes vacant, was first gained by founders, lienefactors, or 
maintainen of the Church. They were called Mvocati ^whence the term mdvowson) 
and Patroni (patron)) because they were bound to protect the rights of the Church 
and their Clerks. 

-(8) Feme Covert within this clause, {ffab. Dyer) Nicholh. 

(9) It was adjudgedy that if words spoken amount to treason, ifatHari, they do 
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\Kxkt or compel, or procure, or maintain any Minister, &c. in any 
(l)Catliedral, or Parish (2)Chi!rch, &c.or in any other place, to sing or say any 
•ommoD, or open prayer, or to minister any Sacrament, otherwise than men- 
tioned in the said book, or should unlawfully interrupt, (3) or let (hinder), any 
Minister in sing^g or saying common and open prayer, or ministering the 
Sacraments, in manner mentioned in the said book, he should forfeit, for the 
firat ofience, an hundred marks. 

X. And for the second offence, four hundred marks. 2d ofTence. 

XI. And for his third offence, all his goods and chattels^ 3d offence. 
and suffer imprisonment during liis life. 

XII. And if any person, for his first offence, should not p^^alt if for- 
pay such sum within six weeks after conviction, he should, (4) feiture not paid, 
instead of the said sum, suffer imprisonment six months. ^'^ offence. 

XIIL And for his second offence, and not paying such 3d offence. 
sum, he should, instead of the said sum, suffer imprisonment twelve months. 

XIV. That all per8ons(5) inhabiting within the realm, or An 4^ 

any other the Queen's dominions. *' shall diligently and faith- resort to Church, 
•* fuHy, having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be absent, ^ penalty. 



•0 when written (9 RoH), Therefore the writing^ virulent libels against the Common 
Pnyer isdepraving ii(Nicholl8). By the 14 Car. 2, ch. 4, these penalties are confirmed. 

(1) From the Greek K«Oi^pa, a chair or seat. When the early converts who were 
rich, dcToted lands to pious uses, the Oratories, or places of public worship, were 
taOed Caikedrof, tedes, Cathedrals, or seats. Lyndwood makes a distinction between 
(kikeiral, dmventual, and Collegiate Churches — a Chapter being spoken of in respect 
of the firsts ti Convent in respect of a Charch of Regulars; and a College (CoU 
legium) in respect of an inferior Church, where several persons are cottected 
toother. The term College was used by the Romans, as the College of Priettt — of 
Angurgy &c. In the Civil Law they were called Univertitatet, as forming one wholes 
The Bishop's See, or Cathedral Church, was generally fixed in large towns, which 
thereby became entitled to the honour of a city. In this country, several have been 
removed on account of this, as Dorchester to Lincoln, Selsey to Chichester, Kirton 
to Exeter; and the rule was observed in fixing the Sees of the five new Bishoprics 
erected by Henry Ylll. Generally, Colleges in the Universities are lay corporations, 
though the members may be all spiritual. (Salkeld,) The Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church, Oxford, are a spiritual, and not a lay body. (Bunburjf.) 

(2) KvpiaMvi or Kv^wv o»xo?, the Lord's House ; hence, Cyrce, Saxon ; Kircke^ 
Danish ; Kercke, Belgic ; Kirkia, or Kurk, Cimbrick ; Kirk, Scotch ; and Omrch* 
English. See Index, ** Church." 

(3) 42 Eiiz. In the Queen*s Bench, Travers' case, disturbing Minister. Nicholls, 

(4) Here is an action of imprisonment, or 100 marks ; hut 23 Eiiz. ch. 1 , inflicts the 
100 marks and imprisonment. This and the following section are nearly verbatim 
the same as 5 and 6 Ed. 6, ch. 1, sec. 2 and 3. 

(5) See Observations at the end of the following Act, IS, 14 Car. 2. 
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" endeavour themselres to resort to their (6)Pari8h Church, or (7)Chapd 
'* acciistomedy or upon reasonable let thereof to some usual place, wher^ 
common prayer, and such service of God shall be used in such time of let^ 
upon every Sunday, and other days ordained and used to be kept at holidaya, 
** and then and there to abide(8) orderly and aoberly, during the time of 
common prayer, preaching, or other service of God there to be used and 
ministered, upon pain of punishment by the censures(9) of the Church;** and 
every person so ofiending should forfeit twelve pence, to be le^ed by the 
ChurchwardensCl) to the use of the poor of the same parish, of the goods, 
lands, and tenements, of such offenders, by way of distress. 

Bps.&c. exhorted XV. " And for due execution hereof, the Queen's most 
ta exertioo. « excellent Majesty, the Lords Temporal, and all the Ccmimoos 

" in this present Parliament assembled, do in God*s name, earnestly req^nie 









(6) The EccIesiastlcalJadge cannot pnnisb a person for not coming to the Charcb 
of the parish vhere be resides, if be goes to any other {BtUHrode^ Coke L.). A per- 
son is not bound by this Ststute to hit Parish Church, but upon reasonable excas^ 
may go to another} but it is otherwise by the Ecclesiastical Law. {Dodiri^ Jmtthe^ 
8 Rolls.) One Tomlyn convicted for not repairing to his Parish Charcb, or to any 
other, and for not remaining there daring Divine Service. (Levm*iEHiriea)NiekoB9r 

(7) Latin Capelia, Danish Kapel^ Belgic Capeile, and Spanish CopUU$ hence oar 
word by the softening of the initials. It is very uncertain whence the term is 
derived. Some say from Kav^Xna, /i7</tf tents to shelter from the weather i and 
others from Chape, or Cope, or Capa, the Priest's vestment that covered the body. 
There were formerly two kinds of Chapels $ one built adjoining the Church, ai a 
part of it, in which prayers were read, and where the Romanists had an altar : the 
other separate from the Church, and now called a Chape! tf Easei being for the 
ease and conveniency of the parishioners that reside at a distance from the Parish 
Church. Some of these have the parochial rights of christening and burying. There 
are also Private Chapels in the houses of noblemen and other individuals, which are 
allowed by the 21st Canon of the Council of Agda, A.D. 606; but all Clerks are 
prohibited officiating in them, without leave from the Bishop. They were anciently 
consecrated by the Bishop of the Diocese, and ought to be so still. 

(8) The person is to endeavour to resort diligently and faithfully, and to abide 
there orderly and soberly ; and for not-doing it in this manner, he may be punished 
as well as if he was absent; so if he talks or walks there during the time of Divine 
Service. (1 RoUs. Foster's Case) NichoUs. See Canon 18, .9, HI, 118. A Statute 
passed, 1 Marj, to prevent the interruption of Preachers; also 1 W. ch. 18, and 
1 G. St 2, ch. 5. 

(9) " Wherewith the Church slandeth enchargcd by the Scriptures.'* Cosine. 
(I) In the ancient Episcopal Synods, the Bishops used to summon creditable 

persons out of every parish, to give information of, and atUst the disorders that 
prevailed. These were called " testes synodates;' synod tsUnesses, or eynodemen ; now 
by corruption, sidesmen : they are also sometimes called questmen^UQm their office, 
in making inquest^ or enquiry concerning offences. 
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Andaatborisedto XVI. And that for their authority they should hmre fait 
punuh* power by this Act, to reform, correct, and punish by censures 

of the Church, all which should ofiend within their jurisdictions or dioceses. 

Justices to hear, XVII. That all Justices of Oyer and Determiner, or Justices 

^ of Assize, should have full power in their open and general 

Sessions, to determine all ofiences, contrary to this Act, within the limits of 
their commission, and to make process for the execution of the same* 

Biiihops may join XVIII. Provided that every Archbishop and Bishop, should 

with the Justices, at all times at hb pleasure, associate himself to the said 

Justices. 

Books to be pro- XIX. Provided also that the Books concerning the said 

cured by Parish, service, should be procured at the charge of every parish, &c* 

before the nativity of St. John Baptist then following, and within three wedob 

after be put in use. 

limits of punish- ^^* TlkBt no person should be impeached for any of ths 
ment. above ofiences, imless indicted at the General Sessions melt 

after such ofience committed. 

Trial of Peers. XXI. Provided always that Lords of the Parliament, for the 

third ofience, should be tried by their Peers. 

Mayors, &c. may XXII. Provided also that the Mayor of London, and alK^ 
judge. other Mayors, Bailifis, &c. of all places to which Justices ^ 

Assize do not commonly repair, should have power and authority to hear, 
and determine the ofiences aforesaid, yearly, within 15 days of Easter, and St. 
Michael, in like manner and form ; Provided always, that Archbishops, and 
Bishops, and their (7) Chancellors, Commissaries, (8) Archdeacons and other 



minsters of his kingdom, vith any external power, to constrain obedience, therefort 
the laws of kiDgdoms have enforced the execution and oatward effect of that power, 
which is instituted in the Scriptures: the secular arm does not herein give, hot 
cherish the power of the Church in the bosom of the kingdom. {Corint,) Set 
Canon 7. 

(T) This word is from the Latin cancelli^ lettice work or rails, that were placed 
about the courts of judicature, in th ancient Roman government t as the doors of 
persons of quality that were letticed, to let the light through, were called /met 
eaneellaUg* He whose office it was to let people in and out, was called the Ctfieefl«* 
riu9; as he who drew back or let down the hanging, was called ^Wuruw. So the 
secretary belonging to the judicial courts was called Cancellarius^ because he tat nigh 
the cmnceilij or bar of the court In one of Gruter's inscriptions, the C^neelUnimM 
and 9criba are mentioned together. Afterwards when the Bishops, by the fiivour of 
the Christian Emperors, were allowed to keep their public courts, their secretary 
or notary, was called CaneeUariuu or Chancellor. 

Two other offices are included in this, one temporal, that of ** Qftdal Prime^^'* 
irho has jurisdiction over wiUs, legacies, marriages^ &q. and for whichhe appoints 
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their jurisdiction, and punish(2) the same by admonition, ezoommunicatioii 
sequestration, or deprivation, or other censures, and processes, as thereU^n 
bj the Ek^clesiastical laws. (3) 

Vo offence XXIV. Provided alwajs that any person oflfending, and lb 

paiiished twice. the first ofience receiving punishment of the Ordinary, shouk 
not for the same ofience be convicted before the Justices, and receiving punish 
ment by the Justices, should not for the same offence receive punishment o: 
the Ordinary. 

Onumenuofthe XXV. Provided always that such omaments(4) of th( 
Church and Church, and of the Ministers, should be retained, as were ii 

^"'"'^ the Church of England by the authority of Parliament, in the 

second year of King Edward VI. until other order should be therein taktf 
by the Queen, with the advice of her Commissioners, appointed und^ thi 
Great Seal of England, for causes ecclesiastical, or of the metropolitan of tb 
realm : and that if there should happen any contempt, or irreverence to b 
used in the Ceremonies, or Rites of the Church, by the misusing of the ordei 
appointed in this Book, the Queen might, by the like advice, ordain an 
publish such &rther Ceremonies or Rites, " as may be most for the advance 
ment of God's glory, the edifying of hb Church, and the due reverence c 
Christ's holy Mysteries and Sacraments." (5) (See Canon 12.) 






Synod, is what is now the Conyocation. A tKoee$Mn Synod, was the assenM; 
of the Bishop and Presbyters, to put in execution the canons made by geneis 
councils, and to form rules of discipline for themselves. These were in use u 
England till by the Act of Submission, S6 Hen. VIII. ch. 19, it was made unlawfa 
for any Synod to meet but by royal authority. Syhodals, or the small payment 
due to the Bishop, were probably as an honorary token ; tike that anciently callec 
Caikedraticumy as paid by the parochial Clergj in honour to the episcopal chair, aik 
in token of subjection to it. 

(f ) If this Act had not inflicted punishment for depraving or net ebserving the 
Book of Common Prayer, yet being commanded to be observed, for uniformity ofl 
common prayer, and the unity and peace of the Church, the ecclesiastical Jiidgt 
may deprive such Parson, Vicar, &c. as shall depraye or not observe the said book, 
as well for the first offence, as he might have done by the censures of the Church, if 
no form of punishment had been inflicted by this Act. Ofiences against it ace 
punishable by the ecclesiastical law; and therefore, if the ecclesiastical judge 
deprive for the first offence, it is not to be questioned by the temporal judge. (Csirr, 
BunliHg'i Cm8e, and 8 RolU Abr,) liicholh. 

(8) See Canon ISS. 

(4) This clause as to ornaments, seems to be restrained to the person and life of the 
Queen, and she having made no alteration in them, they remained at her death the 
tame u they were in the second of Ed. VI. See potU the Rubric immediately pre- 
ceding the Morning Service i confirmed by 14 Ch. 2. ch. 4. (NicholU,) 

(6) The Kings of this Realm are, by the SUtute 26 Hen. 8. and £d. I. dedared 
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XXVI. That all Laws, &c. whereby any other Service, La^ fo^ either 
Admiiustration of Sacraments, or Common Prayer b esta- service void, 
blisbed, from thenceforth be utterly void. (6) (See Canon 11.) 



and rightfully to be the Supreme Goyernor of the Church of England i to haye full 
power and authority from time to time to yisit, repress, redress, reform, order, 
correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, &c. which by any manner of spiritual 
aolbority, or Jurisdiction, ought, or may lawfully be reformed, &c. &c. Agreeable to 
thb power, Henry 8th, Edward 6th, Queen Mary herself, and Queen Elizabeth, 
wrermlly in their renpectiye reigns did act. {L' Estrange,) 

(6) In 159T, the Queen authorized the Clergy, then met in Convocation, to make 
certain Canons, which she afterwards confirmed under the great seal. Some had 
been made in 1571, which not being ratified by royal authority, were not found to 
be obligatory, and even these of 1597, not having in the ratification, the words '* her 
hehn ami mccefsort,*' were only considered as in force during her reign. Wherefore 
King James, in the first year of his reign, A.D. 1 60S, issued a new commission by letters 
patent, to the Convocation then assembled, to consult and agree upon such canons, 
te*as they should see necessary ; which being concluded upon, and presented to him, 
he confirmed by proclamation in the same year. 

A Convocation of the Clergy is summoned to consider the affairs of the Church, as 
often as a new Parliament is called. The Convocation of the province of Canterbury 
has usually been held at St. Paul's ; whence it Jias been prorogued to St. Peter's at 
Westminster, in Henry the 7th's Chapel, o^the Jerusalem Chamber. It is composed 
of an apsper and a lower house i — the former consisting of 22 Bishops, — ^the Archbishop 
being President i and the latter of 22 Deans, 53 Archdeacons, 24 Proctors for the 
Chapter, and 44 for the parochial Clergy % making in the whole 144. In the province 
of York, held at York, the Convocation consists oione house onlyi and each Arch- 
deaconry elects two Proctors. 

In the year 1711, the Convocation censured the tenets of Mr. Whiston; in 1744, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke's '< Scripture doctrine of the Trinity {" and in 1717, the obnoxious 
productions of Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, which gave rise to the Bangorian 
<idBtroTersy ) but before the proceedings in this latter case were completed, the 
CoOTOcalion was prorogued by a special order from the King. 
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An Act for the Uniformity of Public Prayers j and 
stratum of Sacraments j and other Rites and Ceremonies : 
and for establishing tfie Form of making ^ ordaining, and 
consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the Church 
of England. 

XIV CHARLES II. CH. 4. 

(abstract.) 

Notice of Q. £iiz. i^ TAXES, — I. That, whereas, in the first year of Queen Eliza — 
Com. Pr. Book, y^^^ there was one imifbrm order of Common Service aiidi- 
Prayer, and of the adrainistration of Sacraments, Rites, and Ceremonies >io». 
the Church of England (agreeable to the word of God, and usage of the primr- 
live Church,) compiled by the Reverend Bishops and Clergy, set forth in on^ 
book, intituled, The Book of Common Prayer, and JdmmUtration of Sacrammtf. 
and other Rites and Ceremomes{l) of the Church of England, and enjoyned to 
uted by Act of Parliament, " very comfortable to all good people desirous to 
live in^Christian conversation, and most profitable to the estate of this realm, 
upon which the mercy, favour, and blessing of Almighty God is no wise so 
readily and plentifully poured, as by Common Prayers, due using of the 
•* Sacraments, and often preaching the Gospel, with devotion of the hearers." 
And that yet, notwithstanding, a great number of people, ** living without 
'* knowledge and true fear of God, do wilfully and schbmaticaUy abstain, and 
" refuse to come to their Parish Churches,'' &c. upon the Sundays, (^) and 
other days appointed to be observed as holy days : and that whereas by the 
scandalous neglect of Ministers in using the said order or Liturgy, great 
mischiefs and inconveniences, during the late unhappy troubles, had arisen, 
and many people had been led into factions and schisms, to the great decay 
and scandal of the reformed religion of the Church of England, and to the 
hazard of many souls : for prevention whereof, for settling the peace of the 
Church, and for allaying those distempers, the King granted his commission 
•nd commiMion nnder the Great Seal of England, to several Bishops and 
lor reviewing it. other divines to review the Book of Common Prayer, and to 
prepare such alterations and additions, as they thought fit to t>ffer : and after- 
ivards the convocations of both Canterbury and Yqrk, being by his Majesty 
assembled, his Mtycsty was pleased to authorize the Presidents, and other the 
Bishops and Clergy of the same, to review the said Book of Common Prayer,&c. 



«< 
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(I) See post, '« Preface.*' («) Sec port, Lord*sday, note p. 5, 1« 
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^ind that after mature consideration, they should make such additions and 
sHeralions, as to them should seem meet : and should present the same to his 
JIflajesty in writing, for his &rther allowance or confirmation : since which 
they had accordingly reviewed the said Book, and had made some alterations 
'which they think fit to be inserted ; and some additional prayers, to be used 
upon proper and emergent occasions ; and had presented the same to his 
3fiiyesty in writing, in one Book, intituled, " The Book of Com- ^^^ of Com Pr 
num Prayer, and ordering of ike Sacraments and other Rites and so reviewed and 
Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Church of 'Jtered,approTed. 
Englandf together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be 
$ung or said in Churches: and the form and manner of making, ordaining, and con- 
secrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons:*" all which his Majesty fully approved 
and allowed ; and recommended to Parliament, that the said Book shoulrl be 
^pointed to be used in all Cathedrals, &c. and in all Chapels of Colleges, ^. 
and in all Parish Churches, &c. under such sanctions and penalties as the 
Houses of Parliament should think fit. 

II. That as '' nothing conduceth more to the settling of ^nd to be here- 
** the peace of the nation (which is desired of all good men,) ^^^ ^**^« 
** DOT to the honour of our religion, and the propagation thereof, than an 
** universal agreement in the public worship of Almighty God," it was enacted 
l»y the King's most excellent Majesty, with the consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal,(3) that all Ministers, in any Cathedral, Parish Ch\irch, &c. or 






(S) The Lards ^iritual, or the Bishops, were always Members of the Upper House 
in Parliament King Ina's great Council of Parliament, held A. D. 702, was com- 
posed '' ex Episcopis, Prmcipibus;' &c. (Spelman.) In the reign of Edred, A. D. 948, 
there were summoned to Parliament ** tarn Archiepiscopi el Episcopi ac JbbateSf 
^* fiiMi aeteri^ «fc. ad tractandum de negotiis," &c. ilngniph.) And when Canute 
lield a Parliament, '* omnes Episcapos, et Dttees^ cunctosque optimMtes gentia AnglUe 
*« Landanio! eongregari jussit,'* The ancient record, called " Modus tenendi Parlia* 
•* m^fificm," lays it down that " ad ParUamentum tummaneri et venire debere Archi" 
«« episcopos, Episcopos, Abbates,*' &c. So the SUtute of Clarendon declares, that 
^ ArchiepUcopU Episcopi, ^c. sicut cceteri Barones debent interesse judicHs Curias 
'•^ Miegis cum BarotUbusr {Mat. Par. in Hen. 2.) And in the Great Charter of King 
John, be promises that he will cause to be summoned to Parliament '' Arduepi- 
*• seopos, Episeoposf Abbates, Comites, et Majores Barones Regni" &c, {Mat. Paris.) 
This was so incontestable a right of the Bishops, that Stratford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in Edward the Srd's time, being excluded, resolutely protested against 
that injury. {Nicholla.) The Bishops of England are all Barons; and though, as 
Lords Spiritual, they are a distinct estate from the Lords Temporal, yet they Yote 
together, and are included under the general term, " the Lords:' They take prece- 
dence of all other Barons. Lord Mountmorris says, that on the 18th of February, 
1641 , a motion was made in the Irish House of Lords, that as all the Bishops were 
against a representation of certain grievances, the Lords Spiritual should not be 
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other place of public worship within the realm of EngUmd, dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, should be bound to say and ii8e(4) 
the Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, Celebration and Administration of both 
the Sacraments, and all other the Public, and Common Prayer, in such order 
and form as mentioned in the said Book ; and that the Morning and Evening 
Prayers should upon ever}' Lord*s day, (5) and upon all other days, and times 
therein appointed, be openly and solemnly read by every Minister, &c. in 
every Church, &c. within the realm and places aforesaid. 



named I upon which the Judges were consulted, and their opinion was, that in aoy 
act or order which was past, it mu«t be entered " by the Lord$ SphUmml mmd Tn^ 
poral" The first writ of summoning a Bishop to Parliament extant on record is 
in 49 Hen. 3. 
(4) No dispensation will excuse the peformance of this. (Nieh^Ba.) 
(6) The 27 Hen. 6, ch. 6, prohibits fairs and markets from being held on Snndays. 
The 1 James, ch. 22, forbids shoemakers exposing their goods to sale on a Sunday, 
under a penalty of Ss. 4d. a pair, and the value thereof. — ^The 1 Car. ch. 1, probibiti 
bear-baiting, and other unlawful exercises, on penalty of St. 44, or the stocks for 
three hours. The S Car. ch. 1, forbids wagonners, drovers of cattle, &c. travelling 
on that day, under a penalty of 20ir. and butchers killing or selling meat, At. 8dL — 
The 29 Car. 2, c. T, forbids all tradesmen, labourers, &c. using their ordinary calW 
ings, and persons selling their goods on that day, under a penalty of 5t. and 
waggoners, &c. travelling, on pain of 20«. and bargemen, &c, except on extrmor* 
dinary occa*>ions, to be allowed by any justice, on pain of 5s. and in default of pay- 
me'iit, or distress, to be put in the stocks for two hours. But this does not extend to 
the dressing meat in families or inns, cooks-shops, &c. &c. for such as cannot other- 
wise be provided; nor to selling milk before 9, or after 4 o*clock; nor, |ier Lord 
Kenyon, to bakers baking meat, pies, &c. For, as it has been said, it is better that 
one baker and his men should stay at h«me, than many familfes and servants. 
(2 Burr,) The 34 Geo. 9, ch. 61, regulates this in London, and within 12 miles, and 
confines the doing it to the selling of bread, and baking of meat, puddings, or pies 
only, between 9 and 1 o'clock ; the owner sending and taking back the same. — ^And 
the 48 Geo. 3, ch. 70, regulates the work of bakers on that day. — ^The 10 aod II 
Will. 3, ch. 24, allows mackarel to be sold on Sundays, before or aflerdivine service. 
— And the 2 Geo. 3, ch. 15, exempts fish-carriages for the supply chiefly of London 
and Westminster. — The 11 and 12 Will. 3, ch. 21, allows 40 watermen to ply on 
Sundays, between Vauxhall and Limehouse. — And the 9 of Anne, ch. 23, exempts 
hackney coachmen and chairmen. — The 13 Geo. 3, ch. 80, forbids killing game, or 
using a gun on Sundays, on penalty of first offence, not exceeding 201, nor less than 
10/. ; second offence, not more than 30/. nor less than 20/.; and for the third offence 
50/. or imprisonment from six to twelve months, and public whipping. The 
21 Geo. 3, ch. 49, forbids debating societies on Sundays, on penalty of 200/. on the 
proprietor, of 100/. on the president, 50/. on the door-keeper, and 50/. on any person 
advertising it. — The 29 Car. 2, ch. 7, forbids all execution of process, except for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace i and takes away the remedy of sueing the 
hundred for any robbery on that day. 
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Churches, &c. belonging to the said Benefice, &c. on some Lord's day before 
the feast of St. Bartholomew, in the year 1662, publicly and solemnly read 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, at the times appointed, and after such 
reading, publicly, before the congregation, declare his unfeigned assent, and 
consent to the use of all things in the said Book contained^ and prescribed, in 
these words, and no other. 

Form of Declara- ^ V. " I, A. B., do here declare my unfeigned assent, and con- 
tibn. « sent to all, and every thing contained and prescribed in and 

** by the Book, intituled. The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
" SacramentSf ^c," fas in Sect. LJ (8) 



to them I and any person and persoof to enjoy the same, m like manner, by ietten 
patents of the Kin^. 87 Heo. 8. ch. 28. Hence the tithes, formerly appropriated ta 
the religious bouses, became lay-fees^ and were held as other ordinary estatet bj the 
possessors { the Vicars being intituled to no other portion of them, or petanon \m 
lieu of them, than their former endowments, during the standing of the Monaslrief. 
{Nichoas.) 

(8) If the Church of Rn^Iand hath her set forms of sacred offices peculiar to 
herself, she- assumeth no greater privilege than others have done befoie her. And 
as she is in this particular vindicated from singularity, so hath she proceeded wHb 
•embkble prudence in ei\joining one common form to all such as call her Mother, 
that she may appear to be all of a piece : For the worship publicly performed, and 
in Parochinl Assemblies, is not to be reputed the worship peculiar of those Colore- 
gations, but common to the whole National Church, whereof they are limbs i in 
which service the spirit of that mystical body, being in her subordinate membei* 
(at the soul in the natural, totm m qumUbet pmrie)^ is exercised. This service being 
then the service of the whole National Church, why dionld she not strictly eDJoin to 
her several members the frame and model thereof, lest any sboiild, in ber nmme, 
present to God a ser?iceshe would not own : and that the uniformity of ber worship 
in her distinct members, (as more prevalent with the Divine Majesty, when all con* 
gpire in the same supplications,) so may argue and demonstrate the niatual and 
joint communion all members have one with another. (Z*£tfr«ii^^t/)io6i^J#IKaifce.) 

The ordinance of Parliament of the 11 th of August, 1645, for putting in execution 
«• TV Directory 9* has these words : ** If any person or persons whatsoever, shall, at 
«« any time or times hereafter, nsr, or cause the aforesaid Book of Common Prayer 
•< to be used in any Church, Chapel, or public place of worship, or m my privmie 
«* pimce or /taiifjf, within the kingdom of England, or the dominion of Wales, or 
« port and town of Berwick i every person so offending herein, shall, for the first 
«« offcncr, pay the sum of 51. of lawful Bnglish money : for the second offence, 10#. ; 
«« ami for the third, shall suffer one whole year^ imprisonment, without bail or 
** wainprize.** 

The diflforcncr in the subject and spirit of tlie two acU is very striking. In the 
one, the Church of England calls on ker mtm t^kUOimg mml kemejkrd Metmkers to 
make u<e of«and consent to a form of prayer, and rites and ceremonies, adopted, on 
gTOftt deliberaliun, by long established authority, and to the parity of which the 
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V. And that every such person, (without some lawful im- Penalty for refiis- 
pedioient, to be allowed by the Ordinary,) neglecting or *"8- 
refusing to do the same within the time, or within one month after impedi? 
ment removed, should ipso facto be deprived of all his spiritual promotions: 
and all Patrons, &c. might present or collate to the same, as though such per- 
son were dead. (9) 

VI. That every person then after to be presented, &c., Every person pn>- 
shoold in the said Church, &c., within two months after, upon S^^itJ^^^t"™* 
some Lord's Day, publicly and solemnly read the Morning within 2 moothi. 
and Evening Prayers, at the times appointed ; and after such reading, pub- 
licly declare hb unfeigned assent ; and that every such person who should 
(without some lawful impediment to be allowed by the Ordinary^) neglect or 
lefuae to do the same, as aforesaid, should, ipsofacto^ be de- Penalty on de- 
prived of all his said Ecclesiatical Benefices and promotions : ^^'^ 

and aH Patrons, &c. should present, or collate to the same, as though such 
person were dead. 

VII. That where the Inctuubent resides on his Living, and incumbents keep- 
Iceeps a Curate,(l) the Incumbent himself in person (not hav- |j^ Curates, to 
ing some lawful impediment, to be allowed by the Ordinary,) 



moii unequivocai testimony has been borne by foreigners, and others not mem-- 
berf of oar. Church. In the above ordinance, passed in turbulent times, when the 
PtrliameDtwas in a state of actual warfare with the MoasLrch ^ ali per$on8 whatsoever 
arc/iritfim to use such form, even in private, and in their own family. The one gave 
anattemative, — the assenting to the established doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
or not contiDuing an t^ciating member, living on the maintenance supplied b$f that 
■CkssrdL The other gave no alternative, but required unconditional obedience in 
every private individualy or fine and imprisonment. See the sentiments of Calvin on 
this sulijectt ** Forasmuch as concerns the forms of prayer and ecclesiastical rites, I 
** highly approve that it may be determined so as that it may not be lawful for the 
" Ministers in their administration to vary from it/* (Calvin^ Ess. 87.) 

(9) See Caoon lo. 

(1) The word Curate properly means an Incumbent with Cure, or Care of SostlSf 
but it now generally applied to the person officiating instead of the Rector or Vicar. 
:By the 4 Hen. 4. ch. 12, it was enacted that in every Church appropriated, a secular 
person should be ordained Ficar Perpetual. But if the Benefice was given ** ad men' 
** Mm monachorum,''^ for the support of the Monks, and not appropriated in the com- 
mon form, it was served by a temporary Curate belonging to their own house 1 
whence the origin of Stipendiary Curates, The like exemption was sometimes 
granted in consideration of the poverty of the bouse, 9ic. At the dissolution of the 
religious houses, these appropriations were transferred to lay persons incapable of 
serving, and who therefore nominated a Clerk to the Ordinary, for his license to 
serve the Cure ; hence the origin of Perpetual Curates, these not being wholly at the 
pleasure of the appropriator, nor removable but by due revocation of the license. 
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should once in every month publicly read the said Commcm Plrayer and 
Service, and (if there be occasion) administer each of the Sacraments and 
other Rites of the Church, in the Pftrish Church, &c., upon pain to forfeit fiTe 
pounds to the use of the poor of the parish for every ofilence, upon conviction 
I^Dalty OD de- by confession, or proof of two credible vntnessess upon oath, 
^^^' before two Justices of the Peace ; and in de&ult of payment 

within ten days, to be levied by distress, and sale of the goods and chattels of 
the offender, by the warrant of the said Justices, by the Churchwardens or 
Overseers of the Poor. 

I>caiiB, Prebends; ^^"- "^^^ ^""^^ Dean,(2) Canon.(S) and Prcbendary,(4) 
&C. and School^ of every Cathedral, &c., and all Masters, and other Headi^ 
nu^, to Mb- peUows, Chaplains, and Tutors, of any College, &c.: and 

every Public Professor, and Reader in either of the Univeraities^ 



(f ) Deao, Deeanusy from hua (itn^) as having authority over ten Canons or Pre- 
bendaries. The word was first used among soldiers, 10 of which made a eamhAer* 
nium or company, who lodged together in one tent, or who were quartered together 
in one place. After the Institution of Monks, the name was adopted among them, 
to signify a Chief Monk in a Fraternity, who was to superintend 9 or 10 of his 
brethren, and keep them in good order. Walter de Merton, the founder of Merton 
College in Oxford ,drew the first plan of an Academical College-Government in £ligbnd, 
by a Warden, Sub-Warden, Bursars, and Deans. The Secnlar Clergy made use of the 
same sort of government. For the Archi-Presbyter, who had the inspectioa over 
about 10 Parish Priests, was called the Decanut Ruraih^ or the Rural Dean. And 
so the Collegiate Churches, or Colleges of Secular Priests, generally intituled their 
goveroor by the name of Dean, because the body did, for the roost part, consist of 
about 10 or 12. For as 10 was the old Military Deca$ (or decade,) so 1€ was the 
ordinary ecclesiastical one } changed perhaps to that number upon the account of 
the number of the 19 Apostles. (AichoiU.) The Bishops had formeriy a body of 
Clergymen residing with them, in their Cathedrals; and after the settlement of 
parishes a number of ecclesiastics were still retained about their persons, to aMst 
them on peculiar occasions, whence the origin of Dean and Chapter— (Csplfai/sMi, the 
Chapiter or head of a pillar, in reference to the whole Clergy.) There are four sorts 
of Deans and Deaneries. 1st. The Dean here spoken of, — ^the head of the Chap- 
ter, common to all Collegiate Churches, except St. David and Llandaff, where the 
Bishop is the head of the Chapter,and, in his absence, the Arch-Deacon. 9d. A Dean 
without a Chapter, presentative ; and with a peculiar, and Court of Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, and Cure of Souls; as the Dean of Battel in Sussex, which Deanery was 
founded by William the Conqueror in memory of the battle which decided his for- 
tune. Srd. Of a Deanery, donative^ with a Court, and peculiar, but wUhotU a Cure 
of Souls; as the Dean of the Arches, (from Bow Church, where the Court is kept;) 
and the Dean of Becking in Essex. 4th. The Rural or Urban Dean^ an office known to 
the Saxons, and ancient in France and Germany as well as in £nglaiid» it is also 
found in Italy. These were introduced probably on the abolition of the 
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or private school, and every person instructing, or teaching; any youth in 
any house or private family as Tutor or Schoohnaster, who upon the first of 
May, 1662, or at any time thenafter should be Incumbent, or have possessioa 
of any Deanry, Canonry, &c. &c. should before the first day of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 1 662, or before his admission to be Incumbent, subscribe the declaration 
or acknowledgement following;, Scilicet. 

ThedeclHrationto IX. /, J, B,, do declare [that it is not lawful upon ofty pretend 
be subscribed. whatsoever to take arms against the King ; and that I do abhor that 
traiterous position of taking arms by his authority against hisperson^ or against those 
that are commissionated by him; and(5)] that I will conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as it is now by law established; [and I do declare that I do 
hold, there lies no obligation upon me, or any other person, from the oatk^ commonbf 
called the Solemn League and Covenant, (6) to endeavour any change^ or alter' 



rcTenues appropriated to his place. The number of Prebends in the several 
Cathedral Churches was increased by the benefactions of respective founders i 
oftentimes out of the revenues of the Rural Clergy i and oftentimes by exoneimling 
the lands of Prebends from paying tithes to the Ministers of the parishes where they 
lay. (MckoUs.) 

(5) This first part of the clause is taken away by 1 W. and M.| and the other part 
expired March 25, 1682, as see Sect. xii. 

(6) The Solemn League and Covenant, agreed upon by Commissioners from the 
Parliament, and Assembly of Divines, in England, with Commissioners of the Con- 
vention of Estates, and General Assembly in ScoUand, A.D. 1643, has the following 
as the 2d and 6th Articles: ** That we shall, without respect of persons^ endeavour 

the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, (that is, church-government by Archbishops, 
Bishops, their Chancellors, and Commissaries, Deans, Deans and Chapters, Arch- 
deacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy,) super* 
stition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary 
** to sound doctrine and the power of godliness ; lest we partake in other men^s sins, 
and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues; and that the Lord may be 
one, and his name one, in the three kingdoms." — ** We shall also, according to 
'* our places and callings, in this common cause of religion, liberty,and peace of the 
kingdoms, assist and defend all those that enter into this League and Covenant^ in 
the maintaining and pursuing thereof; and shall not suffer ourselves, directly or 
" indirectly, by whatsoever combination, persuasion, or terror, to be divided and 
" withdrawn from this blessed union and conjunction, whether to make defection to 
'* the contrary part, or to give ourselves to a detestable indifferency or neutrality in 
" this cause, which so much concerneth the glory of GOD, the good of the king- 
" dom, and honour of the King ; but shall, all the days of our lives, zealously and 
** constantly continue therein against all opposition, and promote the same, accord- 
*' ing to our power, against all lets and impediments whatsoever; and, what we are 
" not able ourselves to suppress or overcome, we shall reveal and make known, that 
« it may be timely prevented, or removed : ail which we shall do as in the sight of 
" God." 
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miwn of Gavemmentf either in Church or State ; and that the same was in itself 
fmlamfid oath, isnd imposed upon the subjects of this Realm against the known la 
mnd Uberties of this Kingdom.']{7) 

X. Which said declaration and acknowledgement should be Penalty on < 
subscribed by every of the said Masters, &c. of any College, ^^^^' 

* • 

hc^ and by every Public Professor, and Reader in either of the Univcrsiti< 
before the Vice Chancellor, or his Deputy : and before the Archbishop, Bi&hr 
or Ordinary of the Diocese, by every other person enjoined to subscribe the sair 
upon pain to lose and forfeit such respective Deanry, &c., and be utterly d 
abledy 9nd ipso facto deprived of the same ; and such respective Deanry, S 
■hoiilid be void, as if such person were naturally dead. 

XL And if any Schoolmaster, or other person, instnicting Private Tutors 
joath in any private house or family, as a Tutor or School- ^ licensed. 
master, shoidd so instruct before license obtained from his respective Arc 
lushop. Bishop, or Ordinary of the Diocese ; and before such subscription a 
acknowledgement made, he should, for the first ofience, suffer three niont 
impriflonment ; and for every second, and other such offence. Penalty. 

months imprisonment, and also fDrfeit the sum of five pounds. A 
such subscription every such Parson, &c. should procure a certifia 
linder the band and seal of the respective Archbishop, Certificate of s 
Sishop, or Ordinary of the Diocese, and publicly read the scription to 
«anie, with the said declaration or acknowledgement, upon 
some Lord's Day within tliree months following, in his Parish Church, in t 
jpresence of the congregation, in the time of Divine Service, upon pain tl 
lie should lose such Parsonage, &c., and be utterly disabled. Penalty on 
ipso facto deprived of the same; and that the said Parson- ^^^* 
&c., should be void, as if he were naturally dead. 



ix 



(7) By Statute 1 W. and M. eh. 8, s. 19, the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
lie taken in lieu of this by ail persons to be admitted into any ofEce, &c. ecclesiui 
«al or civil, are as follow : 

** I, A.B., do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful, and bear ti 
** all^iance to So help me Gud.'* 

** I, A.B.,do swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as iropi< 
*« and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, that Princes excommunicated 
^* deprived bjf the Pope^ or any authority of the See of Rome^ may be deposed or m 
•• dered by their subjects ^ or any other whatsoever.*' 

" And I do declare, that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, or Potenta 

** hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, 

** authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm. So help me God,'* ftc. 

By 1 Geo. cb. IS, the persons are more particularly specified, and the form of 

•ath is added of allegiance to the King, and denying the right of the Pretender, i 
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XII. Provided, that from and after the 25th day of Ifaid^ 

STtobe^^'S 1^^' ^^^^ ^*^^^^ ^ omitted in the said dedaratian or 
after ^5 March, acknowledgement the words, {And I do dedare that I do hold 
^^^' there is no obligation on me, or any other person, from the Oaih^ coai- 

numly called the Solemn League and Covenant, SfC.'] to the end, as |n Sect. ix. 

Persons not epi- XIII. Provided that from and after the said feast of St. Bar- 
'^^'^'^^i^h""^ tholomew, 1662, no person then Incumbent, and in poesesalon 
ecclesiastical pro- of any Parsonage, Benefice, &c., and not in Holy Orders by 
motion. Episcopal Ordination, or who shoidd not before the said feast 

day be ordained Priest, or Deacon, according to the form of Episcopal Ordi- 
nation, should hold the said Piu-sonage, Benefice, &c., but should be utterly 
disabled, and ipso facto deprived of the same ; and his ecclesiastical promotions 
be void, as if he were naturally dead. 

No person to ad- ^'^- '^*^^ "® person should thenceforth be capable to be 
minister Sacra- admitted to any Parsonage, Benefice, &c., or dignity wiiatso- 
^or^ined ^^^^> ^^^ presume to consecrate and administer(8) the Holy 

PHest. Sacrament of the Lords Supper^ before he should be so 

ordained Priest, unless he had formerly been made Priest by Episcopal Ordi- 
Peoalty, nation, upon pain to forfeit one hundred pounds; and should 

be disabled from taking the order of Priest, for one whole year following. 

Foreignera ex- XV. Provided that the penalties should not extend to the 

empted. foreigners, or aliens of the foreign Reformed Churches, allowed 

by the King, in England. 

No lapse but after XVI. Provided that no title to present by lapse should 
■k months notice, accrue by any avoidance, or deprivation, &c., but after six 
months after notice of such voidance given by the Ordinary to the Patron, or 
such sentence of deprivation publicly read in the Parish Church. 

No other form to XVII. That no form(9) or order of Common Prayers, 
be publicly used. Administration of Sacraments, Rites, or Ceremonies, should be 
openly used in any Church, Chapel, &c., of any College, or Hall in any of the 
Universities, or the Colleges of Westminster, Winchester, or Eton, other than 

S bacri t* d ^^^ ^ ^ ^® ^'^ **^^*^ • *"^^ ^^^ ^^ Governor or head of 
reading by Heads every College, &c., within one month after the said feast 
ofCoUege.&c. ^^ St. Bartholomew, 16C2, and every Governor or head, &c. 



(8) The person must do hoik acU to forfeit the penalty. (AieheUs.) 

(9) Prayer before sermon is not forbidden by this claiue; for such Prayer b 
directed by the 55th Canon t and the intent of the Statute is, that no other Prayer 
should be used msiestd of those enjoined. {Mchoffs.) 
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tikeDBlter to be elected, should within one month after his election, &c., pub- 
Sdy in the Church, Chapel, &c. of the same, and in the presence of the Fel- 
lows and Sdiolars, &c., subscribe to the 39 Articles of Religion, and to the 
Hdd Book ; and declare his unfeigned assent and consent thereto, and to the 
186 of all the Prayers, Rites and Ceremonies, Forms and Orders in the said 
Book prescribed ; and that all such Governors, Heads, &c. as should be in 
Schf Orders, should once in every quarter of the year (not having a lawfid 
impediment) publicly read the Morning Plrayer and Service in the said Church, 
Chapel, &c. upon pain of suspension from all the benefits pemdty on de- 
md profits belonging to the same^ for the space of six months, ^^^ 
bj the Visitor of the same College, &c. And if any Governor, Head, &c. so 
niqiended, shoidd not at or before the end of six months next after, subscribe 
the said Articles and Book, and declare his consent, or read the Morning 
Prayer and Service as aforesaid, then such Government or Headship should 
be ip90 facto void.(l}« 

XVin. Provided that it should be lawful to use the When Service 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and all other Prayers and nny be in I^tiii. 
Servke prescribed by the said Book, in the Chapels, &c. of the respective 
Colleges, Halls, &c. and in the Convocations of the Clergy of either province, 
in Latin. 

XIX. That no person should be allowed to preach as a j^ectown to h6 
Lecturer, (9) unless thereto licensed by the Archbishop of the licensed, &c. 
Province, or Bishop of the Diocese, and should in his presence reail the said 
39 Artu:les, with declaration of his unfeigned assent to the same. And that 
every person then, or thenafter to be licensed as a Lecturer to preach upon 
mj day of the week in any Church, &c. the first time he 
preacheth (before his sermon) should openly, publicly, and „,j^ Praver the 
lolemnly read the Common Prayers and Service appohited, first time of 
and publicly declare his approbation of the said Book, and 1"*"*^™8* 
also should upon the first lecture day of every month after- and afterwanis 
wards, do the same; and that every such person neglecting ™^^7* 



(1) See Canon 16. 

(%) Lecturers, according to the modern sense of the term, are an order of 
preachers distinct from the Rector, Vicar, and Curate, chosen in general by the 
Inhabitants, and supported by voluntary subscription. 

There are lectureships founded by pious individuals, and supported by donations 
or legacies ; in which cases the Lecturers are usually designated by the founders. 
Bet no Lecturer can preach in any pulpit without the consent of the Hector or 
Vicar who has the freehold of the Church, unless there be an immemorial uiage, of 
which an endowment may be some evidence. 
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Penalty on de- or refusing to do the same, should be disabled to preac 
iUuIt until he should so read the Common Frajers and 

appointed, and conform in all points to the things therein prescribed. 

Lecturers in Ca- XX. Provided that if the said Sermon or Lecture 

thcdrals. preached |n any Cathedral, or Collegiate Church or Chape 

it should be sufficient for the said Lecturer openly at the time to declare 
assent to the things contained in the said Book, according to the form 
aforesaid. 

P altv on Per XXI. That if any person so disabled to preach, should 
wnis disabled, preach any Sermon, &C., for every such ofience he should 
preaching, suffer three months imprisonment in the common goal. 

Common Pravcr XXII. Provided always that when any Sermon, &c. should 
to be read beiure be preached, the Common Prayers and Service should be 

publicly and solemnly read by some Priest, or Deacon before 
such Sermon, &c« the Lecturer then to preach being present. 

University Lee XXIII. Provided that this Act should not extend to the 

lures. University Churches in the Universities, when any Sermon^ 

&c. is preached, as the public University Sermon or Lecture. 

Former laws to XXIV. That the several laws and statutes formerly made 
*ppjy. and in force for the Uniformity of Prayer, and the Admini- 

stration of the Sacraments, should stand in full force and strength for the 
establishing and confirming of the said Book. 

Occasional XXV. Provided that in all those Prayers, &c. which relate 

change of Royal to the King, Quecn, or royal progeny, the names be changed 

and fitted to the occasion, according to the direction of law- 
ful authority, (3) 



(3) Authority of Parliament is not what is here intended, it bein^^ in the power of 
the Parliament to make such alterations as to them should seem meet ; but that it 
should be in the power of the Crown to alter the names : from which it appears that 
no alteration, or addition, can be made in the Service, not even of names, by autho- 
rity, either of the Crown, or the Ordinary, unless expressly provided for in the Act, 
or Kubricks. Nor can the inference be allowed that some would draw from the 
words in the Rubrick, after the Nicene Creed, '' That nothing shall be proclaimed or 
published in the Church, during the time of divine service, but by the Minister : 
nor by him any thing but what is prescribed in the rules of this Book, or enjoined 
" by the King, or by the Ordinary of the place,*' that therefore the King or Ordi- 
nary may add or alter. For that Rubrick respects only proclamations) bri«fs» and 
other notices, and hath no relation to the service. (NichoU$.) 



«c 
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XXVJ. Fh>i4(]ed ilso that a true printed copy of the said p^^w, Books in 
Book should, at the charge of the Rmshioners of every all Churches. 
PiUTsh(4) Church, and Chapelry, Cathedral, CoUege, and Hall, be attained 
and gotten before the feast day of St. Bartholomew, 1663, upon pain of for- 
feiture of three pounds a month while unprovided. 



(4) The word Pariih is from the Greek word n«^iit»«, (PlBroichia) which signifies 
M^0mr mimgi or liTing as a stranger or inmate; for so it is used among the classical 
Creek writers. The Septaagint translate the Hebrew word IJ (Ger) Peregrinus^ by 
Timfutos, Gen. Xf. IS, &c. &c. And the word ')MO(Mag0rO Peregrination by vo^ixU. 
Tk. cxix. 54. 

The primitive Christians leceiyed a great part of their customs, and also their 
g^raseology from the Jews $ who when they travelled abroad, and many of them 
"irere settled in any town, either built them a Synagogue, or else procured a large 
soom» where they performed their public worship i and all that were strangers in 
tkat place, met there at the times of public devotion. This brotherhood of Jews, 
"which was mixed with the inhabitants of the place, they called the TapoiKMc, or the 
Sodetjf rfthc Sojourners. At the beginning of Christianity, .the Christians were in 
the same condition with the Jews, tbey being themselves either Jews, or Jewish 
proselytes, or living in a retired condition, sequestered from the world, and little 
mixing with affairs. Upon which account St. Peter addresses them th wapoiiMf . &c, 
Of Strangersand PUgrims, (1 Peter, ii« 1 1.) This number of strangers in the heathen 
cities, was called the MafoixU, o?er which there was set, by Apostolical authority, a 
Bishop, a n^iri^^, a Cazan^ an Inspector, or a Rkosh Coiel, a Head of the Congrega* 
tion; all which names denoted the Episcpopal Authority, and which in little time cen. 
tered in the one, most usual name, of Evt^ovo^ , or Bishop, as is plainly seen by the 
Ignatian Epistles. So that the Evierxovof, and napoixta, became relative terms; he 
that bad the supei-intendency of the Congregation, whether one or more, was called 
tfe Bishop, and the Congregation under his care was called the n«^o»x»a. Hence, in 
the most early time of the Greek Church, the word riapoixMi was used to signify, 
what we now call a Diocese; and thus in the Apostolic Canons, a Bishop that leaves 
his Diocese for another, is to be reduced to Lay-Communion. Hence it is said, 
'* The Bishop of the Diocese of Alexandria departed this Life.*' And again, <* the 
^ glory of»the Diocese of Cssarea.** The Latins took up the same way of expres- 
sion, from the Greek, denoting a Diocese by the word Parochial which mode of 
expression lasted till after the time of Charlemagne. 

But it is to be observed, that when the word Parochia signified a Diocese, the 
word Diocesis signified a Parish. So in the Council of Agatha, Presbyter dum 
JMocesin tenet, " whilst the Presbyter is in possession of his Living.** And in the third 
Council of Orleans, Diocesis is the same with Basilica, a Parish Church. But in the 
7th or 8th century, when Parish Churches began frequently to be founded in vil- 
lages, the old names shifted, and Diocesis was used to denote the extent of the 
Bishop's Jurisdiction ; and Puroclita, the place where the Presbyter's care was limited. 
Many Parish Churches were founded in great towns and villages in Italy, Spain, and 
France, during the 4th, 6th, and 6th centuries, under the Cathedral Church of the 



\ 
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Wekh 0)pie9 in XXVII. Provided that the Bishops of Hereford, St. Dsntt 
Wales, &c. Asaph, Bangor, and Landaff, and their successors, should 

order that the said Book be translated into Welch ; and that the same 
by any three of them perused, and allowed, be imprinted to iniili'*iuiinliii^ 




Bishop ; and thoDgh they were later in England, yet there are fome instances as early 
as the year 700 : For about that time Bede relates, that the Bishop of Hezhaa conse- 
crated a Parish Church in the Manor of one Path, a Saxon Earl, and not long after 
for one Addi. Nay, before this he relates of Birinus, first Bishop of the West Saxons, 
that be built and dedicated several Churches in his Diocese of Dorchester. When 
Egbert^ Archbishop of York, made his Constitutions, about the year 750, they 
to be growing up apace. By that Canon, *' UnugqmU^ue $aeeri09 EedeHmm 
** cum omni £ligetUia mMfieti.^^ (Spelmsm.) And he forbids that the tithes fomeriy 
paid to the Mother Church should be paid to the new built Oratories. By the time 
of Edward the Confessor these Parishes were grown so numerous, that compUint 
was made, that the Clergy was imporerished thereby. After which time the division 
of Parishes was not much altered ; for the Surrey of England in Doomsday*book is 
not Tcry different from our later ones. (Aieholfs.) 

That the word IXofoixha was not exclusively applied to a Airptft, and that a 
Bishop^s Diocese was not anciently confined to a tingle Parish, as it has been 
asserted by the advocates for Presbytcrianism, see ** Maurice*s Defence of Diocesan 
** Episcopacy,** and Slater*s *' Original Draught of the Primitive Church.'* 

Before the establishment of Parishes in England, the Bishops sent out their Clergy 
(who lived with them) to preach to the people as occasion required; but as Ch(is- 
tianity extended, and the number of converls encreased, this method became incon- 
Tcnient, and a resident Clergy was found expedient Parishes were then formed, and 
Churches were built, and endowed by Lords of Manors, and others ; and hence arose 
the patronage of lay-men. 

Camden says that England was divided into Parishes by Archbishop Honorina, 
about the year 636; but Selden thinks it was much later. Camden reckons 92^ 
Parishes. The number of charity briefs now issued is, according to an account in 
Burn9*s Ecclesiastical Law, 10,489. 

In 1520, according to a book made out by Cardinal Wolsey, the number of Parish 
Churches is reckoned 9407, but Chamberlain makes them 9913. Archdeacon 
Plymley, in his Charge to the Clergy of Salop, 1793, says that from the "Liber 
** Regis,** there are in England and Wales 5098 Rectories, 3687 Vicarages, and 2970 
Churches, neither Rectorial nor Vicarial; in all 11755 Churches in the 10,000 
Parishes. 

The number of the Clergy has been estimated below 15,000, and aboTC 90,000; 
the real number probably is about 18,000,which, allowing each with himself a family 
of ^ye and a half persons, will make 100,000 souls, being probably one humdredlh 
part of the whole population. 

The Bishop of Llandaff, in 1783, estimated the income of the Church, including 
Bishopricks, Deaneries, and benefices of all kinds, with even the endowments of the 
two Universities, at about 1,500,000/. a year, and this is also about a hundredth pmrt 
of the income of the kingdom, which is reckoned at nearly 150 millions. So that 
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thst one might be had for eTery Cathedral^ Collegiate, and Parish Church, 
and Chapd of Ease in the said respective' Dioceses, where the Welch is coxn- 
flMMily spoken* before the first day of May, 1665 ; and that the whole Divine 
Serviee should be used by the Ministers, and Curates, in manner prescribed, 
according to the said Book, for which Book so translated the Churchwardens 
should pay out of the Parish money, and that the said Bishops should appoint 
the price. And one other Book of Common Prayer in the English tongue 
should be bought, and had in every Church throughout Wales before the first 
of May, 1664, to remain within the said Churches, that such as understand 
them mi^t peruse the same; and such as do not understand the said 
language might, by conferring both tongues together, the sooner attain to 
the knowledge of the English tongue* 

XXVIII. And to the end that the true and perfect copies Copies of Act and 
of this Act, and the said Book annexed, might be safely kept, Book to be kept, 
and perpetually preserved, and for avoiding of all disputes, the respective 
Daans and Chapters of every Cathedral should, at their proper charges, before 
the 5iSth December, 1662, obtain under the Great Seal of „ . . _ , . 
England a true and perfect printed copy of the Act and Book Cathedrals, 
at|iv*p«ii^ to be preserved in safety for ever, and to be pro- ^*^* at Westm. 
duced in any court of Record, as often as lawfully required. 
And that there should be delivered copies of the Act and Book into the 



the income of a Clergyman average* the income of other individuals, rich and 
poor ; and it appears that even if there were no Bishops to inspect and govern the 
Chnrch^— no Deaneries, Prebendaries, or Canonries, to stimulate the Clergy to excel 
inliterary attainments,— no Universities, or Colleges, to instruct our youth, — nothing 
but parochial Clergy, and all of these provided for by an equal partition of the 
present ecclesiastical revenues, there would not be, according to the Bishop of 
Lfandafs calcuhition on 10,000 Clergymen only, above 150/. a year for the main* 
^*^9A^^ of each individual with his family. 
According to a later calculation, the statement is probably as follows : 

The 5,098 Rectories, at 162/. per annum - - X.825,876 

The 3687 Vicarages, at 106/. ... 390,822 

1782 (three-fifths of the 2970) other Churches at 50/. - 89,100 
The Episcopal, Cathedral, and University revenues - 392,000 

Z.1,697,798 



which if equally divided amongst 18,000 families, would not be 95/. to each. 

Before the distribution of England into Parishes, all tytheiand ecclesiastical 
profits belonged to the Bishop and his Clergy for their maintenance, aind for charit- 
able uses, and could not be in the hands of lay-men, or applied to secular purposes. 
The collegiate life of the Bishop and his Clergy appears to have been the practice in 
the British Churches, and wu adopted by the Saxon Christians. 
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Courts at Westminster, and the Tower of London, to be preserved Ibr ever 
among the records, to be also produced in any court as need shall require:^ 
which said Books so to be exemplified under the Great Seal* should be 
examined by such persons as the King should appoint under the Great Seal, 
for that pur|)ose, and be compared with the original Book to tlus Act, 
annexed ; who should certify in writing under the hands and seals of three of 
them, at the end of the same Book, that they had examined and compared 
the same, and found it to be a true and perfect copy ; which said Books so 
exemplified under the Great Seal of £ngland(5) should be deemed to be as 
good Records as the Book itself to the Act annexed. 

Proviso for King's XXIX. Prorided that this Act shonld not be prejudicial to 
Profwuor at Ox- the King's Professor of the Law within the University of 

Oxford concerning the Prebend of Shipton within the Cathe- 
dral Church of Sarum, united to the place of the King's Frofessor by King 
James. 

Reference to 36th XXX. Provided that whereas the 36th of the 39 Artkks 
^^^^> agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops of both pro- 

vinces, and the whole Clergy in the Convocation holden at London in the 
year 15(>2, for the avoiding of diversities of (pinions, and for establishing of 
consent touching true religion is in the words following. (See them verbatim. 
Article 36, " Of consecration of Bishops and Ministers.**) 

and its reference XXXI. It is enacted that all subscriptions thenafter to be 
to this Act. made to the said Articles, should be construed to extend, and 

should be applied (touching the said 36th Article) unto the Book containing 
the form and manner of ordaining, &c. of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons* in 
this Act mentioned, as the same did thentofore extend to the Book of King 
Edward 6th mentioned in the said Article. 

n m- u.*i.. XXXII. Provided that the Book of Common Prayer, &c. 

Queen Elizabeths ' 

Prater Book to thcntofore in use, and respectively established by Act of 
a«SotoL'*D8y!' Parliament in the 1st and 8th years of Queen KUzabeth. 

should be still used until the said feast of St. Bartholomew^ 

1662. 



OBSERVATION I. The several other Statutes relating to the subjects 
of the above jicts of Uniformity , are as follow : 

By 23 Eliz. ch. 1, sec. 5, every person above the age of 16 years, who shall 
not repair to some Church, &c. shall forfeit 20/. per month : and if he shall 
forbear for twelve months, he shall be bound with two sureties in 20(M. for 



(5) Hepcc called and referred to ai the <' Seuki Books,'' 
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bii good behavioar (See Canoa 13, 90) ; and by 29 Eliz. ch. (S, sec. 4, 6, shall, 
tor erery month until he conform, pay the same without any other indictment, 
aod in defiuilt foifeit his goods, and two parts of his lands ; and by the 3 Ja. 
ch* 4f sec. 11, the ELing may refuse the 20/. and take the two parts of the 
kiids at his option. Persons who resort to no place of worship, are still 
poniahable, notwithstanding the Toleration Acts {Gibs.); but by 23 Eliz. 
di. 1, sec. 1% every person having Divine Service according to law in his 
houK on Sunday, and not obstinately refusing to come to Church, but going 
there four times in the year, shall not incur the said penalty of 20/. a month. 
' By the 23 Eliz. ch. 1, sec. 6, 7> any person keeping a Schoolmaster who 
thall not repair to Church, or be allowed by the Bishop or Ordinary, shall for- 
feit. 102. a month; and such Schoohuaster shall be disabled to be a teacher; 
and be imprisoned one year. 

' By 35 Eliz. ch. 1, any person above 16 years of age, obstinately refusing to 
repair to Church, &c. for one month, and persuading any others to deny the 
Queen*8 power in ecclesiastical causes (see Canons 1, 2), or to abstain from' 
coining to Church, or to be present at Conventicles (see Canon 10), shall be 
imprisoned till he conform, and make, submission in form therein mentioned ; 
which if he do not in three months, he shall abjure the realm for ever, or 
refosing, be considered guilty of felony without benefit of Clergy; and abjur- 
ing, or refusing to abjure, he shall forfeit his goods for ever, and his lands 
during life (see Canon 26, 27)* 

Stat. 3 Jas. ch. 4, sec. 32, inflicts a penalty of lOl, a month upon every 
person retaining or harbouring any servant, or stranger, who shall forbear 
repairing to- Church for one month, not having reasonable excuse. 

By the 13, 14 Car. 2, ch. 4, any person administering the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Suflper before he be ordained Priest, shall forfeit 100/. 

By 13 Gar. 2, Stat. 2, called <* The Corporation Jet,'* no person shall be 
elected to any office of magistracy who shall not, within one year preceding, 
have taken the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the rites of the 
Church of England, and he shall take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
with the oaths of office. But by 5 Geo. 1, ch. 6, sec. 3, he must be removed, 
or prosecution commenced within six months of his election ; and the oath and 
declaration are re})ealed. 

By 13 and 14 Car. 2, ch. 1, persons under the name of ** Quakers and 
** other names of separation,** maintaining that the taking of an oath is unlaw- 
ful, and refusing to take the same when lawfully tendered, or persuading 
others to refuse ; or such Quakers assembling at any place not authorized by 
law, to the number of 5 or more, of 16 years of age, shall forfeit for the first 
offence a sum not exceeding 5/.; for the second, not exceeding 10/. to be 
levied by distress and sale ; and in defauilt of goods, to be imprisoned for the 
first ofieuce 3 months, and for the second 6 months, aud kept to hard labour; 
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and for the third ofiencc should abjure the realm, or be transported befond tba 



By 1 7 Car. 2, eh. 2, generally called " The Five Mile Act" all persons 
!ng in Conventicles contrary to law, shall not come within five mOes of wmf 
city or borough, on i>ain of 40L: and such persons, and others abstaining 
from Divine Service, shall not keep school, on like penalty of 402. 

By 22 Car. % ch. 1, generally called ** The Conventicle Act^" (and see 6 and 6 
£d« 6, ch. 1), any person of 16 or upwards being present at any ConTenticle 
(see Canons 9, 11, 12), at which five persons shall be assembled, shall forfeit 
for the first offence 5<. and for the second offence lOt.; and in case of poverty 
the same to be levied on other persons then present* to no greater amoont 
than 10/. on each ; and if a feme covert, her husband shall be liable. And 
every person preaching at such Conventicle, shall forfeit for his first oflGence 
20/. ; and if he be a stranger, or cannot be found* or is unable to pay the 
same, it shall be levied on the other persons present. And for every other 
ofience, 40/. in like manner. And every person sufiering such Conventicle to 
be held, shall forfeit 2C/. or in case of poverty, the persons then present; so 
that the same do not amount to above 10/. on each person. And any Constm* 
ble. Churchwarden, or Overseer, knowing of such Conventicle, and not giving 
information, or performing his duty, shall forfeit 5/. And every Justice vnl- 
fuUy omitting his duty shall forfeit 100/. And all clauses in this Act shall be 
construed most largely and beneficially for the suppressing of Conventicles. 
The penalties to be sued for within six noonths (See also Canon 73). 

By 85 Car. 2, ch. 2, called *' The Te»t Act;* all officers civil and military are 
to take the oaths, and make the declaration against transubstantiation, within 
three months after their admission, and also within the same time receive the 
Sacrament, under forfeiture of 500/. and disability to hold the office. By sub- 
sequent Statutes, the time for taking the oaths is enlarged to sis months. 

By 9 and 10 W. S ch. 32, it was enacted that if any person educated in 
the Christian Religion should by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speak- 
ing, deny any one of the Persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or should 
assert or maintain that three are more Gods than one, and should be thereof 
convicted on the oath of two witnesses, he should for the first offence be dis- 
abled to enjoy any office or employment ecclesiastical, civil, or military ; and 
for the second offence be disabled to prosecute any action, or be a guardian, 
or executor, or take any legacy, or deed of gift, or bear any office civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclesiastical for ever, and also should suffer imprisonment for three 
years. 

By 10 Anne, ch. % Officers of government present at any Conventicle^ at 
which there shall be 10 persons, unless the Royal EamUy be prayed for in 
express words, shall forfeit 40/. and be disabled. 

OBSERVATION II. Before the end of every Session of nirliament, 
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an Act is passed to indemnify persons liable to the penalties under the 
dorparaifcn and Test Acts^ provided they then qualify within a certain 
time; and the rigour of the law on this subject has been much softened by 
many subsequent Statutes^ of which the first and principal was THE 
TOLERATION ACT 1 Will. 3, ch. 18. 

By this Statute it is enacted that neither the Stat. ^3 Eliz. ch. 1— nor 29 
Eliz. ch. 6 — nor 1 Eliz. ch. 2. sec. 4 — nor 3 Jas. ch. 4 and 5 — nor any other 
law, &c. against Papists (except 25 Car. 2, ch. 2, [the Test Act] and 30 Car. 
Stat. 2, ch. 1, [against Papists sitting in Parliament J shall extend to persons 
disKnting from the Church of England, that shall take the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy, and make and subscribe the declaration against Popery 
of the 30 Car. 2 Stat. 2, ch. 1, provided the place of meeting be not with 
doon locked, &c. By Sect, 6 they are not hereby exempted from the pay- 
mmt of tithes, or from parochial duties, or duties to the Church or Minister; 
bat by Sect, 7» if chosen to any parish ofHce, &c. and scrupling to take the 
oaths, they may execute such office by deputy. By Sect, 8, no person so 
dissenting being in Holy Orders, or pretended Holy Orders, who shall 
subscribe such declaration, and take the said oaths, and declare his appro- 
bation of, and subscribe the 39 Articles, except the 34th, 35th, and 36th, 
and the words of the 20th [" The Church hath power to decree Rites or 
" Ceremonies, and authority in controversies of Faith, and yet*'-—] shall be liable 
to the penalties of 17 Car. 2. oh. 2 — 22 Car. 2 ch. 1, as to preaching— -or to 
the penalty of 1002. by 13 and 14 Car. 2, ch. 4, for officiating in any congre- 
gation. By Sett, 10, indulgence is extended to such persons in such orders, 
&c. as scruple baptizing infants; and by Sect. 11, Dissenting Ministers are 
exempted from serving on Juries, or the office of Churchwarden, Overseer, 
&c. But by Sect, 1 2, any Justice may require any person going to any meet- 
ing, &c. to subscribe the declaration and take the oaths, on pain of imprison- 
ment, or to be taken for a Popish Recusant Convict. Sect, 13, extends indul- 
gence to those who scruple taking any oath, on their subscribing the said 
declaration, and also a declaration of fidelity, and a profession of their Chris- 
tian belief; but any person refusing to take the oaths when tendered to him 
by any Justice, shall not be admitted to make the said declarations, unless 
within 31 days he shall produce two sufficient Protestant witnesses to testify 
upon oath that they believe him to be a Protestant Dissenter ; or a certificate 
of four Protestants who are conformable to the Church of England, or have 
taken the oaths and subscribed the declaration ; and shall also produce a cer- 
tificate under the hands and seals of six of his congregation, owning him for 
one of their body. Until which he shall give security with two sureties in 50L 
for his pioducing the same, or be committed to prison. Sect. 16, provides 
that tlie laws for due attendance on Divine Service on the Lord's Day, shall 
be inforced against all persons offending, except such persons as shall go to 
Mme place of worship allowed by this Act, But Sect. 17 withholds benefit 
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from Papists and Popish recusants, and all persons denying the IViiutjr 
according to the doctrine of the 39 Articles. Sett. 19 prorides that the 
place of meeting shall be certified to the Bishop or Archdeacon ; or at the 
Quarter Sessions. 

By Stat. 5 Geo. 1, ch. 4, no Major or principal Ma^trate, must appear at 
any Dissenting ]Meeting with the ensigns of his office, Mn pain of disability to 
hold that or any other office. Sir Ilumphn y E^iwin, a Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, having had the imprudence soon after the Toleration Act, to go to a 
Presbjrterian Meeting-house in his formalities ; which is alluded to by Dean 
Swift, in his Tale of a Tub, under the allegor}' of Jack getting on a Great 
Horse, and eating Custard. The legislative judging it a matter of propriety, 
that a mode of worship, set up in opposition to the national, when allowed to 
be exercised in peace, should be exercised also with decency, gratitude, and 
humility. (Blackstone ) 

By the 19 Geo. 3, ch. 44, relief is extended to Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers scrupling to subscribe the 39 Articles, on their taking the oathi^ 
and subscribing the declaration against Po}ier\-; and also a declaration of their 
being Christians, and Protestants, and believing the Scriptures, as received in 
Protestant Churches, to contain the revealed will of God. And such Ministers, 
or any other Protestant Dissenters taking the said oaths, &c. may instruct 
youth as Schoolmasters. 

The 2*2 Geo. 2, ch. 30, extends relief to Moravians, as the 22 Geo. 2, ch. 40, 
does to Quakers ; whose affirmation is allowed in lieu of an oath, in all cases, 
except as evidence in criminal cases ; but this not to enable them to serve on 
Juries, or bear any office of profit under government. 

In the great case of Evans against the ChamberUin of London, 1762, it was 
determined, after an appeal to the House of Lords, that a Dissenter is not 
fincable for refusing to serve Corporation offices. See the case ftiUy reported 
in Bum's Ecclc. Law, title " Dissenters.** 

The 31 Geo. 3, ch. 32, sec. 9, extends indulgence to Roman Catholics; but 
they who repair to no place of worship are still liable. 

By the Act 52 Geo. 3, ch. 155, (passed 29 July, 1812,) entitled " An Act 

to repeal certain Acts, and amend other Acts, relating to Religious Worship 

and Assemblies, and [K^rsons teaching or preaching therein ;" it is enacted 
as follows : 

Sect. 1 repeals the Stat. 13 and 14 Car. 2, as to the refusing to take lawful 
oaths, the Stat. 1? Car. 2, ch. 2, called ** Tfie Five Mile Act;' and the Stat. 22, 
Car. 2, ch. 1, called " The Conventicle Actr Sect. 2 forbids the assembly for 
religious worship of Protestants of more than 20 persons, besides the &mily, 
in any place not ngisten^d and certified according to the former Acts ; and 
contains |)articulars as to registering the same, under a penalty for permitting 
such congregation to assemble of not exceeding 20/., nor less than 20*. at the 
discretion of the Magistrate. Stct. 3 inflicts a penalty of not exceeding 30/., 
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nor leas than 40f. on persons teaching or preaching without consent of the 
opcapier, so as to subject him to any penalty. Sect. 4 exempts from penalties 
persons officiating in places duly certified, as persons who have taken the oaths, 
&C. prescribed by 1 Will, and Mar. Sect. 5 inflicts a penalty of not exceed- 
ing lOi., nor less than lOt. on every person not having taken the oaths, &c« 
prescribed by 19 Geo. 3, for the relief of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and 
Schoolmasters, who shall preach, &c. after refusing to take the oaths, &c. 
when required by any Justice in writing. Sect. 6, but that no person be com- 
pelled to travel more than five miles from home for this purpose. Sect. 7 autho- 
rises and requires such Justice to administer such oaths, &c. to any Protestant 
subject requiring it. Sect. 8, and to deliver him a certificate for the same. 
Sect. 9 declares that every person teaching or preaching, and not engaged in 
«ny trade, &c., and producing such certificate, shall be exempt from the civil 
wrvioes and offices of the said Stat. W. and M., and from serving in the Mili- 
tia or Local I^^tia. Sect. 10 inflicts a penalty of 502. for producing a false 
certificate. Sect. 11 forbids any meeting for religious worship with the door 
locked, &c. under a penalty on the person preaching, &c. not exceeding 201. 
nor less than 40f. Sect. 12 guards against persons disturbing such meetings, 
&c,, and directs their finding two sureties to be bound in the sum of 50Z. or 
being committed to prison till the next Quarter Sessions; and upon conviction 
of the offence to forfeit 40/. Sect. 13 saves the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, &c. Sect. 14 declares the Act docs not extend to Quakers, 
nor repeals any Act respecting them except the 13 and 14 Car. 2, as to oaths* 
Sect. 15 enacts that where no special provision is made, persons may be con- 
victed on the oath- of two witnesses, before two Justices, who may levy the 
penalties, or in defsiult of distress, commit to prison to hard labour for any 
time not exceeding three month?. Sect, 16 allows of Appeal. Sect. 17 limits 
the recovery of penalties to six months; and no person who shall suffer 
imprisonment for not paying any penalty to be thereafter liable to it. SecL 1 8 
limits the bringing of actions against persons acting under this Statute to 
three months, and in the county where the cause of action accrued. Sect, ] 9 
-declares it to be a public Act. 

By 53 Geo. 3, ch. IGO, (passed 21 July, 1813) intituled " An Act to relieve 
** persons who impugn the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ftt)m certain penalties** 
—it was enacted by Sect. 1, that so much of the Act 1 W. and M. for exempt- 
ing Protestant Dissenters from the penalties of certain laws, as provides that 
the said Act should not extend to benefit persons denying the Trinity, should 
be repealed ; by Sect. 2, that the provisions of Act 9 and 10 W. 3, for sup- 
pressing blasphemy and profaneness so far as related to such persons should 
be repealed ; and by Sect. 3, that the Acts passed in Scotland in the first 
Parliament of Charles the 2nd, and in the first Parliament of William 
the 3rd against blasphemy, ordaining the punishment of death, should also 
be repealed. 
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OBSERVATION IIL The Author had made a copious sblbction o:: 
extracts from modem writers on the subject of Ecclksiastical Estab 
LisHMENTS, and Tests, and on the chims of Dissenters as to a repeal 
tlie Corporation and Test Acts; but he finds, that, although obviooslj^^ 
connected with the present part of liis Work, it would, with the additionf^ 
of other things on which he has hesitated, carry the whole to an extent 
beyond what he contemplated. At a future day they may be made tb 
subject of an APPENDIX ; and upon thar, the Public will exercise a dis- 
cretion, whether to consider, and possess it, as an essential part of the 
Work, or not. 
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extremes^ of too much stiffness in refusing, and of too much easiness in 
admitting, any variation from it. For, as on the one side common expe* 
rience sheweth, that where a change hath been made of things advisedly 
established, (no evident necessity so requiring) sundry inconveniences have 
thereupon ensued ; and those many times more and greater than the evils, 
that were intended to be remedied by such change : so on the other side, 
the particular forms of divine worship, and the rites and ceremonies 
appointed to be used therein, being things in their own nature indifferent, 
and alterable, and so acknowledged ;(3) it is but reasonable, that upon 



(2) The uses and benefits of a Public Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer^ 
appear, not only from the mistakes and confusions which eztemp<Hrary exer* 
cises, though of persons otherways well qualified, are subject to; but also 
£rom the people's being frequently at a stand, whether they may join with 
their Minister. Whereas in a Liturgy, they^ may weigh and consider what 
they are to offer up to God, before they come to Church, and have then 
nothing to do, but with earnestness to put up their petitions for what they 
are siu^ they may lawfully ask. 

That Liturgies were anciently used in the Church is evident, from the usage 
of them among the Jews themselves. Several Liturgical forms were composed 
by Esdras and the great Synagogue. And in their ancient Liturgies they 
were wont to make a solemn confession of their sins; to read seiieral ch^ten 
pf the Mosaical Law and the Prophets ; to pray for God*s blessing on their 
people ; and then the ruler of the Synagogue dismissed them with a solemn 
benediction. That our Saviour composed the Lord's Prayer, as a fbrm con- 
Mantly to be used by Christians, and that it was in hd made use of in the 
public assemblies of the first Christians, the most ancient vmters of the 
Church testify. They call it the Legitima oro/io— the *' Prayer established by 
** Law." The singing of psalms, — Acts iv. 23, 24,— and the solemn hymn which 
Pliny speaks of the Christians using in his time, are proofe that they mada 
use of set-forms of devotion. Clemens Romanus exhorts Christians not to 
transgress ** the prescribed rule of their Liturgy." Ignatius speaks of " a 
joint-prayer.'* Justyn Martyr of the Christians of his age using '* Common 
Prayer.** St. Cyprian calls the forms they then used, a ** Public or Common 
Prayer,-»Unanimous Prayer ; declaring not only earnestness but concord.** 
And, in the same book, he speaks of the Swrsum corda, *' Lift up your hearts^*' 
&c. as part of the public devotion of his time. {NichoUtJ) 

(3) In the P^issover of the Jewish Church, about which both thing and cir- 
cumstances they bad such express directions by Moses, befiH« they went out 
of Egypt, yet did they in some ages following considerably vary, not only in 
their tiint of keeping it, which having been originally appointed on the lOth. 
they changed it to the 14th day of the month, but in the gesture too. In the 
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But when, upon his Majesty's happy restoratioDy it seemed profaalik that 
amongst other things, the use of the Liturgy would also return of 
(the same having never l)een legally abolished), unless some timely 
were used to prevent it ; those men who under the late usurped poimi 
had made it a great part of their business to render the people disaflected 
thereunto, saw themselves in point of reputation and interest cooeemed 
(unless they would freely acknowledge themselves to have erred, whidi 
such men are very hardly brought to do,) with their utmost endeavounts 
hinder the restitution thereof. In order whereunto divers pamphlets woe 
published against the Book of Common Prayer^ the old dbjectioiis mv^ 
tered up, with the addition of some new ones, more than formerly bs^ 
been made, to make the number swell.(6) In line, great importunities 



prodigious extravagancies were upon all occasions used in holy things* not 
preaching only, but especially in prayer, the most immediate act of 
and address to God. (Dr. Cave's serious Exhortation to Distemiert.) 

(6) In turbulent times, when the passions were violently excited^ and 
the greatest worldly interest intermixed itself with religious zeal (sadly 
understood !) mucb allowance might be made for the language that was 
by the opposers of tbe Liturgy, and to which this part of the PrefiMe refen 
At such a time expressions like the following were more to be grieved 
wondered at. 

'* That pitiful thing now called Uniformity, which lies in an ommm of «y 
*' bkSf tcords^ and phrases ; a thing whicb was fterer dewed of God, or that ever 
** came into his or his Son's heart" ! — '* For Ministers who have the gift of 
*' prayer, to perform public vocal prayer, by the prescribed fiums of others, is 
*' to pretend to do an act of worship, and at the same time noi todoii; and is 
** to mock Godj and deceite their otcn souls.'* 

But it is to be lamented that in the face of a cloud of witnesses of all 
ranks and descriptions that have borne testimony to the scriptural purity of 
the work, a similar temper and a similar language should now exist and when 
so lenient a spirit has been exhibited by both the ecclesiasticid and civil 
govemmcnt. It is not a pleasing task to select sjiecimens of this desdiptioi^ 
— and a few shall suffice. 

ll\e worship of the Church of England is charged with idolatry, '* exactly 
*' answering to the demon worship of the Heathens,— of Jupiter, Juno^ Apollo^ 
•• and Minen a, &c.' — because it puU up prayers to the Son and the Holy Ghost ! 
" Christianity, in this cuuntn\ is not only mot estahtuhed^ but moi iUenUd by 
•• legal authority."—" Certain parts in the public service and doctrine of the 
«• Church of England, are acknowledged by ettrjf Clergyman of Isama^ and 
** amdomr to be illfounded and unscriptunl,** ** up man of 
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«ised to his Sacred Majesty, that the said Book might be revised, and such 
alterations therein, and additions thereunto made, as should be thought re* 
quisite for the ease of tender consciences. Whereunto his Majesty,«)ut of 
bis pious inclination to give satisfaction (so far as could be reasonably ex« 
pected) to all his subjects of what persuasion soever, did graciously conde- 
scend. (7) 
In which Review we have endeavoured to observe the like moderation, 



'" maintain them."—" The offensive matters in our service are in fact given 
** ups in the minds of every Clergyman^ as weU as Layman, who without prejudice 
** has considered them/' — '* It (kneeling at the Lord's Supper) looks greatly 
** like the adoration of the elements/' [See as to this» the express declaration 
against this construction in the rubric at the end of the Communion Service.] 
— -'* Another fault in the whole service, or Liturgy of England is, for that it 
•* maintaineth an unpreaching ministry, in requiring nothing to be done by the 
^ Minister which a cfUld of 10 years old cannot do as well, and as lawfully, as 
*' that man wherewith the book contenteth itself/'—" It (the Liturgy) is full 
** of wdn rfiprti/iofw/'— [See as to this, Mat. vi. 7f " Use not vam repetitions as 
•* the Heathen do/'] — " This is a part of the service" (the Athanasian Creed) 
*' which every Clergyman of the least knowledge and judgment must know to be 
*' repugnant to the sacred word of God,** The author of the present work takes 
^his early opportunity t^ disclaim, most willingly for his own part, any know- 
ledge and judgment that lead to this conclusion; and with all humility, though 
JDOt without some confidence, to refer to the scriptural elucidation of this pro- 
fession of oiur faith. 

It is with satisfieurtion he begs to direct the reader's attention to " Observa- 
'** tion IV/' at the conclusion of this Prefece, for a list of testimonies. in /ooour 
of this abused Liturgy ; in selecting which, his only unsatisfactory feeling is, 
that he has been obliged to omit so many more than he has conceived himself 
^lermitted by his limits to introduce. * 

(7) The Church of England is not such a shrew to her children as to deny 
her blessing, or denounce an anathema against them, if some peaceably dissent 
in some particulars, remoter fh)m the foundation. (Abp. Laud,) 

Come let us give way that so we may overcome, let us grant a little, that 
so we may gain a great deal, even peace/' (Greg. Naxianzen.) 
Calvin was excessively violent in his language against those who differed from 
him on his favourite points ; and considered no epithets too harsh for them.— 
He calls them " Perfidi et impiinebulones;" false and impious knaves (cowards or 
scoundrels.) — " siulti homines/*^ools, — " virulenti canes,** — venemous dogs!^^ 
Their doctrines he terms " deliria,*' — dodng^,— ** impii error es^'-^icked errors^ 
— *• iMulsitaSf**'^foolishness^ or sottishness I 
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AS we find to have been used In the like case in fonnor time8,(8) And 
therefore of the sundry alterations proposed unto us^ we have rejected aD 
such as were either of dangerous consequence, (as secretly striking at some 
established doctrine^ or laudable practice of the Church of England, or 
indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christy) or else of no coDsequence 
at all, but utterly frivolous and vun. But such alterations as were ten- 
dered to us (by what persons, under what pretences, or to what purpose 
soever tendered,) as seemed to us in any degree requisite or expedient, we 
have willingly, and of our own accord, assented unto : not enforced so to 
do by any strength of argument, convincing us of the necessity of oiaking' 
the said alterations :(9) for we are fully persuaded in our Judgment^ (and- 
we here profess it to the world) that that Book, as it stood before established 
by law, doth not contain in it any thing contrary to the word of God, or 
sound doctrine,(l) or which a godly man may not with a good 
use and submit unto^(2) or wliich is not fairly defensible against any 



(8) Our Church hath admirably imitated our blessed Saviour's Reformatioiir 
^hich was a quiet and peaceable and orderly refiirmation, — he did not pull 
down before he had another frame of order instituted : he did not destroy all 
before him, as some reformers do, who love to run to the other extreme; 
simdry instances are given, that our Lord made no more alteration than was 
necessary; neither was his reformation wrought by force of arms, with great 
noise and violence, but it was gentle and according to great moderation ; as 
became the Prince of Peace and the Great Law-giTcr of his Church* {PuUer 
on the Moderation of the Church of England, 441.) 

(9) This was the book which Archbishop Cranmer offered to defend agunst 
the world, and which Bishop Ridley so highly extolled, in his letter to the 
exiles at Francfort ; this is the book, which the other martyrs hugged at the 
stake, with marks of the greatest esteem and veneration, and recommended as 
a legacy to their nearest relations. (Downe*8 Lives of the Reformers.) 

il) See Canon 4. 

(2) Our Saviour did not separate from the Jewish Church, though the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who ruled in ecclesiastical matters at that time, had 
perverted the law — corrupted the worship of God — were blind guides and hypocrita 
— devoured widows hottses — and had only 2^ form of godliness — Matt. xv. 6, 7, 8. 
How careful was he, both by his example and precept, to forbid and discoun- 
tenance a separation upon that account ! " They sit in Moses's seat,*' says be ; 
** all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do/*— Matt, 
xxiii. % 3. {Btnnet Ahr, Lond. Cases, 201.) 

Baxter once said, separation will ruin the separated Churches at last ; it 
will admit of no consistency. Parties will arise in the separated Churches, 
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shall oppose the same ;(3) if it shall be allowed such just and favourable 
eoostructioD^ as in commoD equity ought to be aliowed to all human writ- 
iDgSj especially such as are set forth by authority^ and even to the very 
best translations of the Holy Scripture itself. 

Our general aim therefOTC in this undertaking was^ not to gratify this or 
that party in any their unreasonable demands ; but to do that, which to 
oor best understandings we conceived might most tend to the preservation 
of peace and unity in the Church; the procuring of reverence, and exciting 
of piety, and devotion in the public worship of God; and the cutting ofif 
oceasioa from them that seek occasion of cavil, or quarrel against the 



aad separate again from them till they are dissolved. SiUUngfleet on Separa" 
lism lis.) 

It is truly observed by Urainus, that to add confirmation to erroneous 
opinions in the minds of the weak about indifierent things, is a giving ofience» 
or being guilty of an active scandal. Upon this account, though our Saviour 
knew that hb healing, and commanding the man who was healed to take up his 
bed on the Sabbath day —his eating with Publicans andsinners^-and his disciples 
eating with unwashen hands, were things in the highest manner ofiensive to 
some of the Jews ; he practised and allowed these things in opposition to the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who in their censures of him proceeded upon erroneous 
and corrupt doctrines vented by them for divine dictates. {Falkner on Liiur* 
giet, 415.) 

(3) ** This I am sure of, so long as you continue in our communion, you 
** are in the communion of the true Church of Christ. I dare answer for the 
salvation of all those who, continuing in our Church, live up to the principles 
of it. But I dare answer nothing for them, who, being brought up in this 
Church, and having so great opportunities given them of knowing the truth, 
do yet depart from it. I j^ray God they may be able to answer for them- 
selves." {Archbishop Sharpe.) 
Suppose a wayfieuing man should inquire of me respecting the road to the pro- 
posed end of his journey, and I should inform him that the broad road in which 
1 was travelling led directly to it ; but having a dislike to travel in a beaten 
road, and a fancy to pursue bye-paths, that turned out of it to the right band 
and to the left, suppose he should ask me a second question — whether either 
of those bye-paths might not lead him to the same place? My answer would 
be, possibly they might ; but if he would follow my advice, he would keep to 
the broad road in which I was travelling, because that was a sure road, it hav- 
ing been marked down by authority in the book of roads, for the express 
direction of the traveller. {Daubeny's Guide, Appendix^ 877.) 
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Ldtargy of the Church. (4) And as to the seveial varktioDS firom ibe fimner 
book, whether by alteration, addition, or otherwise, it shall suffice to give 
this general account ; that roost of the alterations were made, either for the 
better direction of them that are to officiate in any part of Divine Serrice; 
which is chiefly done in the calenders and rubrics : or 2dly, for the more 
proper expressing of some words or phrases of ancient usage, in terms mote 
suitable to the lanp^age of the present times, and the clearer explanation 
of some other words and phrases, that were either of doobtfol significatioD, 
or otherwise liable to misconstruction : or 3rdly, for a more perfect ren- 
dering of such portions of Holy Scripture as are inserted into die Liturgy; 
which, in the Epistles and Gospels especially, and in sundry other places^ 
are now ordered to be read according to the last translation: and that it^ 
was thought convenient, that some Prayers and Thank^vings fitted 
especial occasions, should be added in their due places ; particularly 
those at sea, together with an office for the baptism of such as are of ri| 
years : which, although not so necessary when the former book was com- 
piled, yet by the growth of Anabaptism, through the licentiousness of th^ 
late times crept in amongst us, is now become necessary^ and may 
always useful for the baptizing of natives in our plantations^ and otherr"^^ 
converted to the faith. If any roan, who shall desire a more particulaL^^^ 
account of the several alterations in any part of the Litui^, shall take th^ ^^^ 
pains to compare the present Book with the former, we doubt not but th^^ ^^ 
reason of the change may easily appear. 

And ha\ing thus endeavoured to discharge our duties in thb weight)MC-7 
affidr, as in the sight of God, and to approve our sincerity therein (so 
as lay in us) to the consciences of all men ; although we know it impossi- 
ble (in such variety of apprehensions, humours, and interests, as are in the 
world) to please all 3(5) nor can expect that men of factious^ peevish, and ^ 




(4) See Observation IV. following " Of Oremoaies," &c. 

(5) The Church of England should have pared away all the Canon of the 
Communion if she had mended at the interpretation of the Zuinglians ; and 
all her office of Baptism, if she had mended by the rules of the Anabqitists ; 
and kept up altars still, by the example of the Lutherans; and not have 
retained decency, by the good will of the Calvinists. Well! upon this, the 
wisdom of this Church and State saw it necessary to fix, where with advice she 
had begun, and virith counsel she had once mended. And to have altered ia 
things inconsiderable, upon a new design or sullen mislike, had been extreme 
levity, and apt to have made the men contemptible, and their authority 
slighted, and the thing ridiculous, especially before adversarieSi that vratched 
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perverse spirits should be satisfied with any thing that can be done in this 
land by any other than themselves. (G) Yet we have good hope, that what 



•U opportunities and appearances to have disgraced the Reformation. {Jeremy 
Tatflor — Prrface to Forms of Prayer,) 

If any party amongst them could have that form of Church-government 
.oonfirmed by law, which they esteem the most apostolical, it is manifest from 
reason and experience, that it would be presently opposed by all the rest, with 
no less violence than ours is ; and instead of putting an end to our divisions^ 
would most certainly increase them. {Persuasion to Communion by the Bishop 
^ Chichester, 1 London Case,) 

Suppose five dissenting brethren now, should plead the necessity of having 
separate congregations, on the account of very dififerent scruples of conscience ; 
one of them pleads, that his company scruple the use of an imposed Liturgy ; 
another saith, his people do not scruple that, but they cannot bear the Sign of 
ike Cross, or kneeling at the communion ; a third saith, if all these were away, 
yet if their church be not rightly gathered and constituted, as to matter and 
form, they must have a congregation of their own ; a fourth goes yet farther, 
and saith, let their congregation be constituted how it will, if they allow 
Infant Baptism, they can never join with them ; nor, saith a fifth, can we, as 
long as you allow preaching by set-forms, and your Ministers stint themselves 
by houT'glasses, and such like human inventions : here are now very different 
scruples of conscience: but doth the natiu'e of the case vary according to tha 
bare difference of the scruples ? One congre^tion scruples any kind of order 
as an unreasonable imposition and restraint of the spirit ; is separation on that 
account lawful ? No ! say all other parties against the Quakers ; because their 
scruples are unreasonable. But it is lawful for a congregation to separate on 
the account of infwt baptism. No ! say the Presbyterians and Independents, 
that is an unreasonable scruple. Is it lawful for men to separate to have 
greater purity in the frame and order of Churches, although they may occa- 
sionally join in the duties of worship ? No ! say the Presbyterians, this makes 
way for all manner of schisms and divisions, if mere scruple of conscience be 
a sufficient ground for separation ; and if they can join occasionally with us, 
they are boimd to do it constantly ; or else the obligation to peace and unity 
in the Church signifies little : no man's erroneous conscience can excuse him 
from schism. {StiUvngfleet on Separation, 75.) 

(6) This seems levelled against the new prayers drawn up by Mr. Baxter, 
by appointment of the Presbyterian Commissioners, in the " Reformation of the 
** Liturgy,** published together with the " Petition for Peace.** Lond. 1661. 
(Nicholls.) 

(7) If the condition of her communion were such as God*s laws did not 
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18 here presented, and hath been by the Convocation of both Provinces with 
great diligence examined and approved, will be also well accepted and 
approved by all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons of the Church 
of England.{7) 

Concerning the Service of the ChurchX^) 

Therk was never any thing by the wit of man so well devised, or so sure 
established, which, in continuance of time, hath not been corrupted : Uj 
among other things, it may plainly appear by the Common Prayers in the 
Church, commonly called Divine Senrice. The first original and ground 
whereof if a man would search out by the ancient fathers,(9) he shall find, 
that the same was not ordained, but of a good purpose, and for a grealc. 
advancement of godliness. For they so ordered the matter, that all tb 
whole Bible, (or the greater part thereof,) should be read over once evei 
year ;(1} intending thereby, that the Clergy, and especially such as 



allow; you might forsake her tliat had forsaken him: but since this cannot 
objected against her — since she exacts no forbidden thing of you, you ooght^^ 
to strengthen her hands by an unanimous agreement. Since the substantials ^^ 
of religion are the same, let not the circumstances of external order and dis- -" 
ciplinc be any longer an occasion of difference amongst us. And so shall we ^ 
bring glory to God — a happy peace to a divided Church— a considerable ^ 
security to the Protestant Religion— and probably defeat the subtle practices * 
of Rome, which now stands gaping after all, and hopes by our distractions to 
repair the losses she has suffered by the Reformation. May the wisdom of 
Heaven make all wicked purposes finsuccessful; and the blessed spirit of love 
heal all our breaches, and prosper the charitable endeavours of those who 
follow after peace. Amen ! (Bennetts Ahr. Lond. Casein conclwUng part^n^ph.) 

(8) This part was composed by the original compilers of the Common 
Prayer, but the two last pai'agraphs are not in the first book of £dw. VI. 
(Nicholls,) 

(9) Here our Church refutes the vulgar error of her seduced children that 
our service had its original from the Mass Book. Her resort is to the andent 
fathers. {L Estrange, 24.) The idea or form of our Reformation, was neithm 
taken from Luther nor Calvin (as the Romanists love to speak of us) nor fhMn 
any other, but from the Holy Scripture, according to the use of the Primitive 
Church. {Puller Mod. Church of England, 427.) The Latin service, which 
had been defiled by the mixture of Popish errors, retained in it, notwithstand- 
ing, many ancient forms, received in the Church in the best times. {NuJudk.) 

(I) It is no inconsiderable advantage, that our ritual contains withiu ilsdf 
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MiDlften in the congr^ation shoald (by often reading, and meditation in 
God's word) be stirred up to godliness themselves, and be more able to 
exhort others by wholesome doctrine, and to confute them that were 
adversaries to the truth ; and further, that the people (by daily hearing of the 
Holy Scripture read in the Church) might continually profit more in the 
knowledge of God^(2) and be the more inflamed with the love of his true 
religion. 

But these many years passed, this godly and decent order (S) of the an« 
cient fathers hath been so altered, broken, and neglected, by planting in 
uncertain stories, and legendsy(4) with multitude of responds, (5) verses,(6) 



a course of scriptural and evangelical instruction, perfectly independent of 
sermons. The solemn reading of God's must holy word forms a large part of 
our public service : and J hestitate not to say, that on thb account, as well as 
othere, it is a national blessing, maintaining and propagating truth, no less 
than promoting devotion. I most cordially join with the venerable Hooker, 
" We dare not admit any such form of Liturgy, as either appointeth no Scrip- 
•• ture at all, or very little, to be read in the Church.'* {Robinson's seriout 
Coil to Attendance on the^ Service of the Church,) 

(2) The Church of England commends unto all of her communion, even to 
the vulgar, a diligent hearing and reading the Holy Scriptures: as appears in 
sundry places of the Homilies, more ||Brticularly in the first. That man (saith 
the Homily) is ashamed to be called a lawyer, astronomer, physician, philoso- 
pher, that is ignorant in the books of law, astronomy, physic, philosophy; and 
how can any man then say, that he professeth Christ and his religion, if he 
wiU not apply himself to read, hear, and know the books of Christian doctrine. 
And though the people by daily hearing of Holy Scriptiu-e read in the 
Church, should continually more and more increase in Christian knowledge ; 
yet it is required and intended, that especially, the Clergy and God's Ministers 
in the congregation, should be often reading and meditating on God's word, 
be stirred up to godliness themselves, and be more able to exhort others, and 
confute the adversaries of the truth. (Puller Mod. Ch. of England^ 63.) 
Josephus said of the Jews that by hearing Moses read so often in their Syna- 
gogues they became as perfect iu their laws as a man is in telling his own 
lumse. {Cosins.) ^ 

(3) In every grand or main public duty which God requires at the hands 
of his Church, there is, besides the matter and form wherein the essence 
thereof consists, a certain outward fashion, whereby tlie same is in decent sort 
administered. (Overall.) 

(4) These are chiefly read upon the Saints days; but almost every day in 
the year being dedicated to some Saint there is hardly a day free from haring 
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▼aiD repetitions, commemoration9,(7) and syDodals;(8) that commonlf |si 

when any book of the Bible was begun, after 3 or 4 chapters were read ODt, 
all the rest were unread. And in this sort the Book of Isaiah was begun 
in Adventy and the Book of Genesis in Septuagesima, but they were only 
begun, and never read through ; after like sort were other books of Holy 
Scripture used. And moreover, whereas St. Paul would have such lan- 
guage spoken to the people in the Church, as they might understand, and 
have profit by hearing the same ; the service in this Church of England 
these many years hath been read in Latin to the people, which they under- 
stand not ; so that they have heard with their ears only, and their heait, 




some of these idle tales mixed in the service. And this not only in the 
upon modem Saints days, but even upon the festivals of the Apostles ihtvoL. 
selves. (Nicholls,) See Index, •* Legend.** 

(5) A respond is a short anthem brought into the middle of a d 
(See post note 4, p. 60.) This is called the short response. The long 
are used at the close of a Lesson. (Nicholls.) 

(6) Either the versicle which follows after the respond, in the 
breviary; or those hymns which are proper to every Sunday and holiday..- 
(Nicholls.) 

(7) The mixing the service of some holiday of lesser note, with the service 
a Sunday, or holiday of greater emine&cy, when they fall together. It suf« 
fices that the hymn, verses, &c. and sorat other part of the lesser holiday, 
appointed by the general rubric, be read. (Nicholls.) The recital of the names 
of famous Martyrs, and Confessors, Patriarchs, Bishops, Kings, gpreat orthodox 
writers, munificent benefactors, &c. ; which recitation at the altar took up 
much time, and those names were anciently wont to be read out of diptydiSt 
or folded tables ; and tedious quarrels have been anciently, about dispungiDg 
some names out of the diptychs, which liave run into schisms. (Sparrow.) 

(8) The publication of the Provincial Constitutions in the Parish Churches; 
for after the conclusion of every Provincial Synod, the Canons thereof were 
read in the Churches, and the tenor declared to the people. Whether the 
Canons of all the Provincial Synods were annually thus published, is uncertain. 
I'hoHc of the Council of Oxford, held under Stephen, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A. D. 12^2, were so. And also those of the Council of London, heki 
undrr Archbishop Chichely, A. D. 1417. (Nicholls.) 

Ntnodalk. Synodical Constitutions, such as in lindwood;-— wcmt to be 
rrftil on .Siindays, in time of Service, to the great waste of time. Onr Canons 
ttf A. I>. Ifioi, nrr appointed to be read, at least once a year in aU Churches^ 
f^'p untr Willi J , |i. 6. (Sparrow.) 
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spirit^ and mind, have not been edified thereby .(9) And furthermore, not- 
withstanding that the ancient fathers have divided the Psalms into 7 por- , 
tions, whereof every one was called a Noctum:{l) now of late time, a 
few of them have been daily said, and the rest utterly omitted. Moreover, 
the number and hardness of the rules called the PiV,(2) and the manifold 
changings of the service was the cause, that to turn the book only was so 
hard and intricate a matter, that many times there was more business to 
find out what should be read, than to read it when it was found out. 



(9) The locking up the Scriptures, and having the Commoa Prayer of the 
Church, in an unknown tongue, is not only directly contrary to the divine 
command of ** searching the Scriptures,"— John v. 39 — and the doctrine of 
St. Paul,— >1 Cor. xiv.— -but to the practice of the best, and earliest times of 
the Church. The Scriptures and Liturgies, being in the Greek and Latin 
languages, are understood by Italy and Greece, and wherever those tongues 
were spoken ; which was the fair greatest part of the then known world. The 
Syrians, Ethiopians, Armenians, Muscovites, &c. have the Scriptures and"" 
Liturgies in their mother-tongue : and that they had so formerly, the Eucho- 
logieSy and ancient versions of the Bible, in the several languages are sufficient > 
evidences. St. Jerome, speaking of Palestine in his time, says, that at the 
funeral of Pkula the Christians of the several languages in that country sang 
psalms in their mother-tongue, — Hebrew* Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c. And it is 
recorded of St. Jerome that he translated the Bible into the Dalmatian lan- 
guage. So late as the 10th century the Church of Rome had not declared 
against the use of the vulgar tongue ; for Cyril, Bishop of Moravia, having 
converted a great part of that people to the Christian faith, desired of the 
Pope, that he might perform divine offices in the Sclavonian language, and 
fbr which he obtained a dispensation. (NichoUs,) 

The Latin services, as they had been used in England before, continued in 
all King Henry the 8th's reign, without any alteration : save some rasures of 
collects for the Pope, and for the office of Thomas Becket, and of some other 
Saints ; whose days were by the King's injunctions no more to be observed : 
but those rasures were so few, that the old mass books, breviaries, and other 
litualB^ did still serve without new impressions. {Gibs. 250.) 

By the 3 and 4 Ed. 6, ch. 10, sec. 1, all books called Jntiphoners, Mmals, 
GraUes, Processionals, Manuals, Legends, Pies, Portuasses, Primers, in Latin and 
English, Couchers, Journals, Ordeals, or other books of writings whatsoever 
heretofore used for the service of the Church, written or printed in the English 
or Latin tongue, other than such as shall be set forth by the King's Majesty, 
shall be clearly and utterly abolished, extinguished, and forbidden fbr ever to 
be used or kept in this realm, or elsewhere in any of the King's dominions. 
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These inconveniences therefore considered, here it set forth such aa 
^Trder, whereby the same shall be redressed. And for a readiness in thv 
Splatter, here is drawn out a calendar for that purpose, which is jriain and 
^juy to be understood ; wherein (so much as may be) the reading of Holy 
£$cripture is so set forth, that all things shall be done in order, without break- 
i0g one piece from another. For this cause be cut off anthems, responds, 
invitatorie8,(3) and such like things as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Scripture.(4) 

Yet, because there is no remedy, but tliat of necessity there must be 
some rules ; therefore certain rules are here set forth : which, as they are few 







r-J 

(1) The Noctums^ in the Romish sendee, are the nine psalms, the nine lei- \^ 
0on8» with their responds appointed for any day. Durandus says, they wer^ 
called Noctums, because the Primitive Christians used to rise up several tia»^ 
tn the nightf to perform their devotions. (Nicholls.) 

(2) The Pie is a table, or rule in the old Roman offices, to find out t] 
service to be read upon each day. It has been the occasion of some doul 
why that name should be given to this table? That which was called the Pi 
by the Clergy before the Reformation, was called by the Greeks Tlhef^ or 
Index (in a metaphorical sense, a painted table, or picture.) And bect.._ 
the indexes, or tables of books, were formed into square tables resemblin^^''^^ 
pictures, hung up in a frame, these likewise were called Iliyaxi^, or bein^-^^^ 
marked only with the first letter of the word, IIj or Pies. So that it is ver^"^^ 
probable that the term originally came ftt)m the Greeks. These tables 
generally made with initial letters of red, and some other remarkable letten/ 
or words, being of the same colour, it was thought by some, that the tabl^-^ 
iiras called Pie from the party-coloured letters, and when they put it intc^^^^ 
Latin, they called it Pica. Afterwards when printing came in use, tbos^'^*^ 
letters, which were not so big as the large text-hand in the manuscripts* but^-^^ 
only of the size of those in the comments, and tables^ were called Pica leCtars** 
{KtchoUs,) The " hardness*' arose from the number of offices in one day. 

According to some the term is from Litera Picata^ a great black letter ii 
the beginning of some new order in the prayer. (Sparrow.) 

(3) Some text of Scripture, adapted and chosen for the occasion of the day, ^ 
and used before the " Venite:*" which also itself is called the InvUaiory peaim. ^^' 
(Gibi. 263.) 

(4) The Scriptures arc read in the Roman service in so confused a method 
that, though they were not in an unknown tongue, the people could not re* 
ccivc any great benefit from them. There are not more than 3 or 4 verses 
read at one time ; then follows a respond, or a short anthem is sung; then 3 
or 4 verses of the same chapter again, and another respond; thus brealdng 
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in nymber, so they are plain and easy to be understood. So that here you 
hafe an order for Prayer^ and for the reading of the Holy Scripture much 
agreesJ)le to the fniad and purpose of the old fathers, and a great deal 
jBore profitable and commodious, than that which of late was used. It is 
more profitable, because here are left out many things, whereof some are 
untrue, some uncertain, some vain aud superstitious ; and nothing is or- 
dained to be read, but the very pure word of God, the Holy Scriptures, or 
that which b agreeable to the same;(5) and that in suoh a language and 
order as is most easy and plain for the understanding, both of the readers 
and hearers. It is also more ccHnmodious, both for the shortness thereof 
and for the plainness of the order, and for that the rules be few and easy. 
And whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity in saying and 
sin^g in Churches within this realm ; some following Salisbury use ; 
some Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, some of 



the chapter into 10 or 12 lessons : sometimes mixing the parts of another 
chapter; at other times some of St. Austin*s or St. Ambrose's Homilies» &c. 
(NkhoUt.) 

(5) By these words are understood the Apocrypha ; which our Church else- 
where declares she uses " for example of life and instruction of manners ; but 
*' does not apply them to establish any doctrine.** Art. VI. This practice of 
the Church of England, is agreeable to that of the ancient Church. For the 
Books of Ecelesiasticus, Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees, are recommended to be 
used in public by the Council of Carthage. Ruffinus testifies that they were 
an in use, in his time ; though not with an authority equal to that of the 
Canonical Books. That the same respect was paid to them in latter agea^ 
laidoms Hbpalensis, and Rabanus Maurus witness. The wisdom of the com- 
pilers of our Common Prayer in appointing the lessons in the calendar, as in 
many other things, is remarkable. For there is no Apocryphal lesson 
apipointed to be read upon any Sunday, when there are the greatest congrega- 
tions both of learned and unlearned people: and only Canonical Scripture 
being then read, no one can take offence, nor can any just complaint be made, 
of want of edificatk>n from the Holy Scriptures. The Apocryphal lessons are 
^nerally read upon holidays of less note, or upon week-days in autumn, a 
tiae when Churches are the thinnest ; and whenever they are read, there is 
always one lesson read out of Canonical Scripture besides. (Nicholls,) 

That they are at all permitted by our Church is accounted by her adver- 
saries grande nefas; and yet they are not ignorant, that as Canonical Scripture 
they are not read — ^that in the Primitive Church tliey, as also Clemens's 
Epistles to the Corinthians were read— that the Belgic Church in her confes* 
gnmts they may lawfully be read. {V Estrange^ 25^) 
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lincoln ; now from henceforth all the whole realm shall have but 
use.(6) 

And forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth^ but dciubts mgf 
arise in the use and practice of the same ; to appease all such diverarty (jt 
any arise) and for the resolution of all doubts, concerning the manner hoir 
to understand, do, and execute, the things contained in thb Bode ; H^ 
parties tliat so doubt, or diversly take any thing, shall always resort to (he 
Bishop of the Diocese, who by his discretion shall take order for the qoict- 
ing and appeasing of the same : so that the same order be not contruy to 
any thing contained in this Book. And if the Bishop of the Diocese be ia 
doubt, then he may send for the resolution thereof to the Archbishop<7) 
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(6) Osmond, Bishop of Salisbury, in the time of William the Conqoerofi 
and Williuni Uufus, first composed that order of service in his Church (wl^di 
had newly been built by liim) and there it was daily used ; being so "^ \ ^ 
approved, that it came afterwards to be used by most of the otber Cfaoic^ 
in the realm, and was a pattern followed by many other Churches abrP^ 
from whence proceeded the common saying of " secundum utum Santm,*' In ^ 
third of Henry the 5th, the order of Church Service throughout F^n glam^^ 
chungcMl from the use of PauVs, to that of Salisbury, to the great mifllSlrin^ 
many in those days. (Conins.) Lindwood says that almost the whole provi^^^ 
of (*aMterbury followed the Sarum use, and adds as one reason for it, that t^^ 
Bishop of >iariiiii is Precentor in the College of Bishops, and at those ^rr^^ 
when (he Archbishop of Canterbury solemnly performeth Divine Service 
the prrsence of the College of Bishops, he ought to govern the quire, by usa^^^ 
and ancient custom. (^G'xhi. 259.) In the northern parts was general^^^ 
oWrvcd the us(! of the archiepiscopal Church of ForAr; in Smith Wales, 
xaat. of llntjord; in North Wales, the use of Bangor; and in other placet, 
UM* of other (if the principal Sees, as particularly that of Lincoln. {JyL Fca^ 
Mil) 

'V\w miNNulH and breviaries of the Roman Church were of diverse models i^^^ 
»rvi«rnl count rien, and several dioceses. The Tridentine Council first tsodear-^^^^ 
vouhmI to bring them all into one shajie ; yet that order was not obeyed tiL^^ . 
Ai I). IfitfH, under Pope Pius the 5th, and is not generally observed to \iam^ 
(lay t thii SpaniardH in some places keeping the Mozarabique form, the ^'^^"^^^Z 
iiMinatriiteiiM-fi another, and sundry besides. (Sparroir's Rat. 271-) Th^-^^ 
Chunh of Home itsctlf, seeing the many inconveniences which came, by thei^-^^" 
varUiy «if hrcviaries and missals which they had, have followed us in this re-^ 
f4iriuHtloii. (Overall.) 

(1) Iho safety of the Church depends upon the dignity of the Chief Friest^'^^^' 
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Though it be appointed, that all things shall be read and song in the 
Church in the English tongue,(8) to the end that the congregation may 
be thereby edified ; yet it is not meant but that when men say Morning 
and Evening Prayer privately ,(9) they may say the same in any language 
that they themselves do understand. 
And all Priests and Deacons(l) are to say daily the Morning and Even-^ 



to whom unless a power be given, matchless, and supereminent above all 
others, there will soon be as many schknu, as PriesU, {L* Estrange.) 

(S) See Article XXIV. 

(9) By 3 and 3 Ed. 6, ch. 1, sec. 7» it is declared lawful to use openly any 
pjslnms or prayer taken out of the Bible, at any due time, not letting (hinder^ 
mgj thereby the service of the Common Prayer Book. 

(1) The want of exactness in the expression of this rubric, has given occasion 
to a practice in our Church, of Deacons performing the whole Divine Service ; 
Imt the meaning is, not that Deacons may say prayer openly^ but that Deacons 
'who are not at Church assisting the Priest, and thereby not joining publicly in 
the Divine Service, shall read the Morning and Evening Service in their own 
Jamilies. And the word, '* say," as it refers to Deacons, denotes only their 
share in the divine office, the responses, lessons, &c. and not their saying 
the whole Morning and Evening Service. For this rubric is to be under- 
stood, by the practice in the Church before the Reformation. Deacoud and 
Suh-Deacons were then to be at canonical hours in the Church, or to repeat 
the offices privately at home. But no one could conclude from thence, that a 
Deacon or Sub-Deacon might entirely perform these offices in a Church or 
Chapel ; which the Pries/ only is allowed to do. And though the anthems, 
psahns, &c. are sung by the choir, and the lessons read by inferior orders of 
the Clergy, yet the *' Dominus vobiscum**'^the Lord be u)ith you^ and all the 
prayers and collects, must be said by the Priest. The practice was the same 
in the Greek Church. When the Deacon says, *' Let us pray to God,'* the 
Priest says the prayer. The litanies are, indeed, said, both in the Latin, and 
Greek Church, by the Deacons : but they are only repeated by them with a 
loud voice, that the people may the better go along with them ; and the pre- 
catory part, is said by the Minister, before the people. In that Church, the 
I>eacons are to put the Priests in mind of the several parts of their office in the 
Idturgy, but must not invade it, , They frequently call out in a most humble 
manner, " Pray, O my Master,"—" Bless, O my Master." But the Deacon him- 
self must not presume to pray, or bless. The practice in the Church of 
Cngland, where the Deacons are permitted to say Morning and Evening 
Prayer, took its rise from a case of necessity in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
^ beth*s time, when after her visitation, A. D. 15599 many Churches were left 
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ing Ptayer,(2) cither priirately(3) of openly^ not being let bj sicknesB^ or 
some other urgent cause.(i) 




destitute ; and even Laymen were appointed to read in the Chnrch, hj letters 
of toleration from the Bishops. Still sucli licenses were contrary to the Canon 
Law, and probably to the Statute Law : for the rubrics in the liturgy are 
confirmed by Statute, and they order Morning and Evening Service to be said 
by the Priest, or Minister, which in the Statute language* is equivalent to 
Priest. All the countenance perhaps given by law, for Deacons to read 
prayers in the Church, is from one expression in the Act of Uniformity of 
Charles the 2nd. (See Sect. 92, <mt. p. 22.) But this does not vest a Deacon 
with any qew power, contrary to any former ecclesiastical rule; but only 
secures the Lecturer from a penalty. And the makers of the Act might have 
been led into an error concerning the legal usage of the Church, from an 
irregular practice which had begun to obtain. (NichoUs.) 

(2) This is a precept most useful and necessary. We are all for preadiing 
noWy while for attending the service and prayers, we think that too mean an 
office for us ; and therefore we hire others under us to do it, more to satisfy th^ 
law, than to be answerable to our duties. Certainly, the people whose souls the^^ 
have care of, reap as great benefit, and more too, by these prayers, wbidi their — 
Pastors are daily to make unto God for them, either privately or publicly, as th< 
can do by their preaching : for God is more respective to the prayers whii 
they make for tlic |)eople, than ever the people are to the sermons which 
make to them. God teUs Abimclech, that he would have him to deal 
with Abraham, because he was a prophet, and should pray for him, --Gen.'xz 
T**— 'And Job's friends, that his servant Job should pray for them, and 
would accept him, — Job xlii. 8. — ^And it was the office that was appointed 
the Priests in the law, which was but a figure of what the Ministers of Christ 
were to do in the Gospel. Samuel professes openly, that he should sin no less 
in neglecting to pray for the people, than he should in leaving off to teadi 
them, both which arc needful. As common Christians we should go to oor 
prayers tlirce times a day. — " In the evening, and morning, and at noon-day 
" will I pray,'' — I'tolm Iv. 18. But as separated from other Christians, we 
should go to them seven times a day.«^*' Seven times a day do I praise thee,"— 
Pbalm cxix. 1(>4. Of old, this continual prayer was so much accounted o^ 
that because the same Priest could not always attend, they were to do it in 
tlieir courses ; that so, whilst some rested, others might pray. (OceralL) See 
here Canons 14, 15, 16, and 38. 

(3) There was an absurd interpretation of this passage, devised by some 
persons, no good wishers to our Liturgical forms, that this was to make the 
ignorant Curates at the time of the Reformation, read the better in public^ 
having conned over their lesson first at home. Which conjecture thqr slip 
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same in the Parish Church or Chapel where he miaistereth ; and shall 
cause a beU(5) to be tolled thereunto a convenient tiaie before he b^io^ 



account will be received with pleasure by those, who for the sake of them- 
selves, and their children, ought not to have the gratificaticm. A book of this 
kind will be acceptable to the enemies of order, to the enemies of Christianity, 
and to many such of its friends as dissent firom the national Church. I am 
sorry that I have some reason for saying, that a work which lately appeared, 
and which I conceive is principally indebted for its sale, to the defamation of 
the established Church with which it is well spiced, has had a very extensive 
circulation among the nonconformists. I refer to a book entitled, *' a Pka 
'« for Religion,*' by the bite David Simpson of Macclesfield. (BeoHTM Zeal with- 
mci Jnnora/iofi, 353.) 

(4) In the old Common Prayer it was, " by pre«ebing, studying divinity," 
&c.; and in the Scotch Liturgy it is "of which cause if it be firequently pre- 
** tended they are to make the Bishop of the Diocese, or the Archbishop (rf the 
** province the judge and allower.** 

(5) Bells were not in use in the first ages of Christianity. For, before the 
Christians received countenance from the civil power, they were called together 
by a messenger termed teoiS^/xo^ God$ Runner^ and Aaoommn);, the SmaMoiier 
of the people, who went about from house to house, some time before the hour 
the congregation met. After this they made use of a sounding pUmk hanging* 
by a chain, and struck with a hammer. The precise time when beUs first 
came in use, is not known. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campania, in order 
to give notice to the most remote inhabitants, when prayers b^an, hung up 
a large brass-vessel, which when struck upon by a hammer, gave such a sound 
as he desired for his purpose. This was about the year 420. Hence the two 
Latin names for a great bell — Nolo, from the town : and Gmijpajitt, finom the 
country, where they were first used. {NicholU,) 

BeUs of a small size are very ancient, but larger ones are of a much 
later date. The lower part of the blue robe worn by the Jewish High Frkst 
was adorned with pomegranates and gold bells. The Kings of Persia arc said 
to have had the hem of their robes adorned in like manner. The High Ftiest 
probably gave notice to the people, and also desirid permission to enter the 
Sanctuary, by the sound of these bells, and by so doing escaped the punishment 
of death annexed to an indecent intrusion. 

The uses of Church bells are summed up in the following Monkish distichs :«- 

LoMdo Deum rencm, pMmm roco, c<mgrego clcnun, 
Defimctos phro, pestem yWjo, feHa decoro. 

Fmera pUmgo^ f^^lgwaJraMga, sabbata poMgo^ 
EscUo kntos, dmpo taUof, jmcq amaUos. 
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tiiat the people may come to hear God's word, and to pray with him.(6) 



Before belk were hung, they were formerly washed, crossed, blessed, and 
named by the Bishop ; this is what some Protestants have called baptizing 
them. Some say that this custom was introduced by Pope John XIII. who 
CKcupied the |K)ntifical chair from DOS to 97% and who first consecrated a bell 
in- the Lateran Church, and gave it the name of John the Baptist. But it is 
evidently of an older standing, there being an express prohibition of the prac- 
tice in a capitular of Charlemagne in 789, — ut cloca rum bapiizentur. 

Nankin, in China, was anciently feLmous for the largeness of its bells ; but 
their enormous weight having brought down the tower in which they were 
himg, the whole building feU to ruin, and the bells have ever since been dis- 
regarded. One of these bells is near 12 English feet high, the diameter 7|ft. 
its circumference 23ft. and the thickness of the metal about the edges 7 inches ; 
its figure almost cylindrical, except for a swelling in the middle. From these 
dimensions its weight is computed at 50,000 pounds. 

In the Churches of Russia their bells are numerous, and distinguished by 
their immense size. They are hung, particularly at Moscow, in belfreys or 
steeples detached from the Churches, with gilt or silver cupolas, or crosses ; 
and they do not swing, but are fixed inunoveably to the beams, and rung by a 
rope tied to the clapper, and puUed sideways. One of these bells in the belfrey 
of St. Ivan's Church at Moscow, weighed I27t836 English pounds. It has 
always been esteemed a meritorious act of religion to present a Church with 
bellsy and the piety of the donor has been estimated by their magnitude. The 
Emperor Boris Godunof, gave a bell of 288,000 pounds to the Cathedral of 
Moscow, but he was surpassed by the Empress Anne, at whose expense a bell 
was cast, weighing no less than 432,000 pouiids, which exceeds in size every 
bell in the known world. Its height is 19 feet, the circumference at the bot- 
tom 63 feet 1 1 inches, and its greatest thickness 23 inches. The beam to 
which this vast machine was fastened, being accidentally burnt by a fire in 
1737, the bell fell down, and a fragment was broken ofif towards the bottom, 
which left an aperture large enough to admit two pei*sons a-breast without 
stooping. 

In the Russian Divine Service the niunber of strokes on the bell announces 
what part of it is beginiling. Several blows are struck before the Mass; three 
before the commencement of the Liturgy; and in the middle of it a few 
strokes apprise the people without, that the hymn to the,Holy Virgin is about 
to be sung, when all work is immediately suspended, they bow and cross 
themselves, repeating silently the verse then singing in the Church* 

(6) It was the custom of the old Christians, before they did any thing, to 
go and worship the Lord that made them* (Overall,) 
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Of Ceremonies f why some be abolished, and some retamed.{7) 

Of such Ceremonies (8) as be used in the Churchy and have had their be- 
ginning by the institution of man^ some at the first were of godl^ intent and 



There is no clearer acknowlegment of our dependance upon God, nor more 
efiectual means to procure all good things, than Public and Common Prayer ; 
the cessation, of which St. Hierom makes a sign of the coming of Antidirist : 
and the Scripture character of the wicked is, that they caU not upen God, Hie 
very Heathens worshipped their gods daily, and the Egyptians three times a 
day ; the Turks are called to prayers five times every day, and six times on 
Friday : the Jews had of old, and still have, three set hours of prayer, and the 
Pharisees doubled this. 

(7) This Pre&ce seems better adapted to the Service Book, for which it 
was first written, than for our present Common Prayer. For the cross in 
baptism, or, it may be, the tnarrte^e^ng^ are perhaps the only Ceremoniea 
enjoined in this Book, which can in a strict and proper sense be called so. 
The use of the surplice is rather a habit than a Ceremony. And the using 
a white surplice is no more to be found fiiult with, than the using a black 
cloak. The baptizing at the font is no more a Ceremony than the preaching 
by an hour-glass. The sciie of the communion-table, as it is accustomably 
placed at the east wall of the Church, is no more a Ceremony, or at least a 
blameable one, than the placing the reading-pew by the pulpit. And, if the 
enjoining the people to stand or kneel at several parts of the service^ be the 
commanding the use of Ceremonies, those Ceremonies are not blameable by 
our adversaries own limitation ; because these postures in divine worship are 
sufficiently warranted by God's word. In the first Book of Edward the 6tb,, 
there were indeed many Ceremonies prescribed : — ^water was to be mixed with 
the wine in the Administration of the Lord's Supper, and crossing in the con- 
secration prayer: — the bread to be unleavened, and round: — exorcism was 
used in the office of Baptigm ; and the infant was anointed, after dipping thrice^ 
and was to have the chrysom (or white vesture) put upon him :— the Bishop 
was to cross the confirmed person in the forehead : — bracelets and jewels were 
to be given in matrimony as tokens of spousage : — the sick person, upon desire, 
was to be anointed on the forehead and on the breast : — the Priest was to cast 
earth upon the corpse, and to recommend his soul to God :— -the Churched 
woman was to offer up her chrysom— and crossing, knocking upon the breast, 
and other gestures were permitted to be used. These are .Ceremonies in the 
strictest sense : and it was for these that this Preface was made to iqpologiza 
more than for the few Ceremonies, if they be such, which are now retained. 
{Nicholls.) 
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there be, which although they have been devised by man, yet it is thoagfat 
good to reserve them stilU( I) as well for a decent order in the Church (for the 
which they were first devised) as because they pertidn to edificatioo, where- 
unto all things done in the Church (as the Apostle teacheth) ought to be 
referred. (2) 

And although the keeping or omitting of a Ceremony, in itself con- 
sidered, is but a small thing; yet the wilful and contemptuous transgres- 
sion ond breaking of a common order and discipline is no small offence 



able, or noisome, or mockeries, or contrary to the Holy Scriptures, or else 
unseemly for sober and discreet people, whereof there be infinite numbers, now 
a days where the Roman religion is used : these, I say, we have utterly refused 
without all maner exception, because we would not have the right worshippii^ 
of God to be defiled any longer with such follies. (JewelVs Apology.) 

(1) Wise Christians sit down in the mean, now under the Gospel, avoiding 
a careless and parsimonious neglect on the one side, and a superstitious sloven- 
liness on the other : the painted looks and lascivious gaudiness of the Church 
upon the hills, and the careless neglected dress of some Churches in the val- 
ley. (Bishop HalVs Remains.) Far be it from me to be a patron dt idolatry 
or superstition in the least degree, yet I am afraid, lest we who have reformed 
the worship of God from that.poUution (and blessed be his name tlierefore) by 
bending the crooked stick too much the other way, have run too for into the 
other extreme. (1 Mede*s WorkSy Disc. 2.) 

(2) If man were a pure intelligence, no Ceremonies whatever would be 
either requisite or proper : but when we reflect that he is composed of body 
and soul, and that a great part of his knowledge comes through the medium, 
of his senses, we cannot but allow that some accommodation to this compounds 
condition of his nature is advisable, in prescribing a form for the direction 
his public devotions. His attention must be fixed and his afiections engaged, 
on the side of religion, by a few plain significant rites, as well as by the solenm 
music, the " dim religious light,** and the modest decorations of a Church; to 
which ought to be conformed the grave and decent vestments of those who 
minister in holy things. That Church, then, moves in the precise line of 
reason, betwixt the total exclusion of Ceremonies, and an extravagant use of 
them, which prescribes such as shall lead attention to God, but not arrest it 
on themselves ; such as shall appear to be a means for raising the soul to the 
better performance of worship and duty, without occupying so large a place 
in the eye, as to be in danger of being regarded as that performance of wor^ 
ship and duty, itself. And of this description are the Ceremonies of the 
Church of England. (1 Grant^s Eng. Church, 441.) 
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before God; (3) Let aU things be done among you, saith St. Paul, in a 
seemly and due order : the appoiDtment of the which order pertaineth 
noi to private men ; therefore no roan ought to take in hand^ nor presume 
to appoint or alter any public or common order in Christ's Churchy except 
he be lawfully called and authorized thereunto. 

And whereas in this our time the minds of men are so diverse, that 
some think it a great matter of conscience to depart from a piece of the 
least of their Ceremonies^ they be so addicted to their old customs; (4) and 



(3) If the Ceremonies of the Church of England had been many more in 
that kind than they were, yet since they were in their general nature allowed 
by God, and left by him to the prudent choice and use of this, as other par- 
ticular Churches; certainly, as learned Zanchy and other reformed divines 
observe, they ought not by sober Christians to liave been put into the balance 
of their religion so far, as for their saket to overthrow the peace and whole 
state of such a happy and reformed Church as this was. (^Gauden*s Tears, 100.) 
Between those who were loth to bid adieu to their Ceremonies, and others 
whose reformation had no bounds, our godly Reformers compiled the exceUent 
model of our Liturgy in so moderate and well-tempered a mode, as neither 
part had just cause to think themselves aggrieved. So that the Church of 
England appears fieiithfiilly to have practised the same counsel which Pope 
Gregory the Great gave unto Austin the Monk, when he vtras sent over into 
England. " From all Churches, chuse whatsoever things are pious and reli- 
*' gious, whatsoever things are right ; and being gathered into one bundle, 
^ commend them to the minds of the English for their use.*' (^Puller Mod. 
Church of England, 428.) 

It may be objected, that my superior may enjoin me such a law, as my con- 
science tells me is scandalous to my brother, not convenient, not edifying, &c. 
>vhat shall I do in this condition f If I conform, I sin against my conscience 
— Rom. xiv. 83— if I do not, I sin against his authority. Answer, that text 
fof Rom. xiv. 83— hath only reference to things not only indifierent in their 
«>wn nature, but left &ee from any superior command interposing, and there- 
A>re the text is not ad idem: for though such laws may be of things indiffe- 
^rent, yet being commanded by just authority, the indifierence by that com- 
^uand determineth, and they become necessary. {LEstrange, 28.) 

(4) We do not set that weight upon Ceremonies as the ancient Heathens, 
at this day the Papists do. Publius Caelius, M. Cornelius, M. Cethegus, 
C. Claudius, for not bringing the entrails of the sacrifices to the altar 
"^^th sufficient care, were turned out of the Priesthood, though the Roman 
Commonwealth was at that time engaged in a great war. Sulpitius Flarainius 
his office, because his cap fell ofiP from his head whilst he was officiating. 

H 
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again on the other side^ some be so new-fangled, that they woiild inno'vate 
all things, and so despise the old, that nothing can like them, but that ia 
new: (5) it was thought expedient, not so much to ha^ respect how to 
please and satisfy either of these parties, as how to please God, and profit 
them both. And yet lest any man should be offended, whom good reason 
might satisfy, here be certain causes rendered, why some of the accustomed 
Ceremonies be put away, and some retained and kept stilL(6) 

Some are put away, because the great excess and multitude ^of tbem 
hath so increased in these latter days, that the burden of them was intoler- 
able; whereof St. Augustine in his time complained, that they were 
grown to such a number, that the estate of Christian people was in woise 



—Carelessness is one part of impiety, but contempt of order and discipline is 
a greater. {Cosiru.) 

The Ceremonies are not held by our Church as any part of the diviiie wor- 
ship ; but only outward signs and helps of devotion. Our Church lays also 
greatest stress upon the inward affection and intention of the mind, as the most 
necessary and principal part of the divine worship. {PuUer Mod. Ch. ef Bug. 
189.) 

(5) The Reformation gave such a turn to weak heads, that had not weight 
enough to poise themselves between the extremes of Popery, and fanaticism, 
that every thing older than yesterday was looked upon to be Popish, and 
Anti*Christian. The meanest of the people aspired to the Priesthood, and 
were readier to frame new laws for the Church, than obey the old. (Sherlock.) 

At an ordination service, which took place at a meeting of Dissenters* it 
was observed by a Minister who was expatiating on the modem improvements 
in religious knowledge, that the divines of the present day possessed great 
advantages; for *' standing, as they must be considered to do, upon the shoul- 
** ders of the Apostles, they could see further than they did." To which an old 
Minister present, who did not see the subject in the same light, shrewdly re- 
plied, " that the modem divines, it must be allowed, not only saw further 
*' than the Apostles did, but also further, he believed, than God ever saw yet.** 
(Daubeny's Guide^ 404.) 

(6) It is a rule in prudence, not to remove an ill custom, when it is well 
settled, unless it bring great prejudices, and then it is better to give one 
account why we have taken it away, than to be always making excuses vrhy 
we do it not. Needless alteration doth diminish the venerable esteem of reli- 
gion, and lessen the credit of ancient truths. Break ice in one place, and it 
will crack in more. (Jrchbishup Bramhall to M. MilUiere.) 
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case concering that matter, than were the Jews.(7) And he counselled 
that such yoke and burden should be taken away, as time would serve quietly 
to do it. But what would St. Augustine have said, if he had seen the 
Ceremonies of late days used among us ; whcreunto the multitude used in 
his time was not to be compared ? This our excessive multitude of Cere- 
monies was so great, and many of them so dark, that they did more confound 
and darken, than declare and set forth Christ's benefits unto us. And besides 
this, Christ's Gospel is not a Ceremonial Jjaw, (as much of Moses' Law 
was) but it is a religion to serve God, not in bondage of the figure or 
shadow, but in the freedom of the Spirit ^ (8) being content only with those 
Ceremonies which do serve to a decent order and Godly discipline, and 
such as be apt to stir up the dull mind of man to the remembrance of his 
duty to God, by some notable and special signification, whereby he might 



(7) The Ceremonies of our Church are but very few, and those of great 
antiquity, simplicity, decency,* and clear signification, hardly to be wrested to 
the prejudice of inward piety : wherefore they are neither unprofitable, nor 
burdensome (of which they are charged in the Pre&ce to the Directory.) Our 
Church avoiding extremes on one hand of the Church of Rome, whose Cere- 
monies are so cumbersome for tlieir number, that they make no end of com- 
manding and forbidding, till they come to the other extremity of moroseness : 
of which humour, St. Austin in express words complains : religion which God 
in his mercy hath made free with few and clear sacraments, is made more 
burdensome than ever was the Jewish. Wherefore our Church is most care- 
ful, lest by any excess of Ceremonies, religion should be any wise obscured, 
and by outwaid and sensible things, the minds of people should be diverted to 
the n^lect of what is inward and spiritual. {PuUer on the Moderation of the 
Church of England^ 304.) 

(8) Our Savoiu* and his Apostles did use indifferent things, which were not 
prescribed, in divine worship. Thus he joined in the Synagogue worship,— 
John xviii. 20, &c.— though (if the place itself were at all prescribed) the 
manner of that service was not so much as hinted at. Thus he used the cup 
of charity in the Passover, though it was not instituted — Luke xxii. 17. — The 
fleast of dedication was a human institution, yet he vouchsafed to be present 
at it. Nay he complied with the Jews in the very posture of the Passover, 
which they changed to sitting, though God had prescribed standing. The 
Apostles also observed the hours of prayer, which were of human institution- 
Acts iii. 1.— Now if Christ and his Apostles did thus imder the Jewish Law, 
which was so exact in prescribing outward Ceremonies; certainly we may do 
the same under the Gospel. I may add, that the Primitive Christians not 
only complied with the Jews in such cites as were not forbidden, but also had 
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be edified. (9) Farthermore^ the most weighty cause of the alxdishiAent 
of certain Ceremonies was, that they were so for abused, partly by the 
superstitious blindness of the rude and unlearned, and partly by the unsa- 
tiable avarice of such as sought more their own lucre, than the glory of God, 
that the abuses could not well be taken away, the thing remaining still<l) 
But now as concerning those persons^ which peradventure will be 



some ritual observations taken up by themselTes. Thus they washed the dis- 
ciples feet in imitation of Christ, and used Love-Feasts ; till they thought it 
convenient to lay them aside. From whence it appears, that prescription is 
not necessary to make a rite lawful; it is enough if it be not fbrbiddoi. 
(Bennefs Aifridg, of London Cases, 33.) 

(9) Kneeling at the communion is designed to express humiUty and reverence; 
the Cross at baptism to be a memoraiive token of engagement to the Christian 
life, and the ministerial Habit to be a testimony of peculiar respect and honour, 
to the worship and service of God. (^Falkner Lib. Ecc. 373.) 

Calvin in his book of the true way of reformation, sidth, he would not con- 
tend about Ceremonies, not only those which are for decency, but those that 
are symbolical. Oecolampadius looked on the gesture at the sacrament as 
indifferent. Bucer thought the use of the sign of the cross alter baptism 
neither indecent nor unprofitable. {Stilling/leet an Separation, 18.) Crociussays, 
that the nature of Ceremonies is to be taken from the doctrine which goes 
along with them ; if the doctrine be good, the rites are so, or at least, are 
tolerable: if it be false, then they are troublesome, and not to be borne; 
if it be impure, and lead to idolatry, then the Ceremonies are tainted with the 
poison of it. (Ilnd» 189.) 

(1) No abuse of any gesture, though it be in the most manifest idolatry, 
doth render that gesture simply evil, and for ever after unlawful to be used 
in the worship of God upon that account. For the abuse of a thing supposes 
the lawful use of it ; and if any thing otherwise lawfiil becomes sinful by an 
abuse of it, then it is plain that it is not in its own nature sinful, but by acci- 
dent, and with respect to somewhat else. This is clear from Scripture ; for 
if Rites and Ceremonies, after they have been abused by idolaters, become 
absolutely evil, and unlawful to be used at all, then the Jews sinned in ofier- 
ing sacrifices — erecting altars-^burning incense to the God of Heaven — bow- 
ing down themselves before him — ^wearing a linen garment in the time of 
divine worship— and observing other things and rites which the Heathens 
observe in the worship of false Gods, {Bennefs Ahr, of Lond. Cases, 180.) 
Kneeling at prayers, and standing, and sitting, and lifting up the hands and 
eyes to Heaven, and bowing of the body, together with prayer, and praise, and 
singing, have been all notoriously abused to idolatry, and are so to this day. 
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ofiended^ for that some of the old Ceremonies are retained still : (2) if they 
consider that without some Ceremonies it is not possible to keep any order, 
or quiet discipline in the Church, they shall easily perceive just cause to 
refinrm their judgments.(3) And if they think much, that any of the old do 



(lUd, l&i.) Nay, this principle would render Christianity impracticable; 

because there is no circumstance, no instrument, no ministry in worship, but may 

have been some way or other abused by Pagan or Romish idolatries. (lb, 185.) 

Bucer, in a letter to Johannes a Lasco, says, ** If you will not admit such 

liberty and use of vesture to this pure and holy Church, because they have no 

commandment of the Lord, nor no example for it ; I do not see how you can 

,^rant to any Church, that it may celebrate the Lord's Supper in the morning, 

Ac. for we have received for these things no commandment of the Lord, nor 

^my example, yea, rather the Lord gave a contrary example. 

(2) Some, not all ; some of the old Ceremonies ; not of those late innova- 
^tions of the Church of Rome ; but of those Ceremonies which antidate the 
IPbpish mass hundreds of years. (U Estrange, SO.) 

(3) Uniformity in Ceremonies is extremely useful, and in a manner neces- 
sary to religious worship ; without it, all things cannot be done " decently and 
*** sit order,** A Ceremony affects both Mm who performs it, and liim vvho 
oees it : and in congregations, each person is both a performer and a spectator. 
Jf in one's closet kneeling generates humility, it will, by the help of sympathy, 
^^nerate a stronger sentiment when many join in the same posture, though a 
'breaker, if many are present, and some kneel whilst other stand: in that case, 
"^here will be what we have called an antipathy. A Ceremony regularly per- 
A>nned by a large number, if mild, simple, expressive, has a fine effect on all 
^ninds, from the most rude to the best informed : it pleases, it elevates, yet it 
^^alms or checks any turbulent emotions ; it sobers the thoughts, and makes 
Xhem orderly and decent. To those who cannot read, or are apt to be incon- 
siderate, it affbrds a species of instruction : what the psalmist says about the 
language of the heavenly bodies, might be said of the language of Ceremonies. 
^* TTiere is neither speech nor language, but their voices are heard among them .•"— - 
Sn whatever way men speak or write, the language of Ceremonies is intelligible 
f-o them, and affecting. (9 Hey*s Lectures, 25.) 

It was St. Austin's observation, that in religion the outward actions of bow- 
ing the knee, stretching forth the hands, and fidling on the ground, though 
^hey be not performed without the preceding actions of the soul, do much 
increase the inward afiections of the heart. (Falkner on the Liturgy, p. 347*) 

The doctrine and discipline of the Church, as the weightiest things, ought 
^specially to be looked unto; but the Ceremonies also, as *' mint and cummin," 
Ought not to be neglected. {Cartwright,) 
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remain, and would rather have all devised anew : then such men gnmtiog 
some Ceremonies convenient to be had^ surely where the old may be weU 
used, there they cannot reasonably reprove the old only for their age, with- 
out bewraying of their own folly.(4) For in such a case they ought rather 
to have reverence unto them for their antiquity, if they will declare them- 
selves to be more studious of unity and concord, than of innovations and 
new-fangleness, which (as much as may be with true setting forth of 
Christ's religion) is always to be eschewed.(5) Furthermore, such shall 
have no just cause with the Ceremonies reserved to be offended. (6) For 



No nation under Heaven, either does, or ever did suffer any public actions, 
which are of weight, either temporal or sacred, to pass without tome virible 
solemnity ; because the very strangeness and difierenoe of it fincmi other com- 
mon actions, may make popular eyes to observe and mark the same the better. 
(Overall.) 

(4) Those who forego the testimony of antiquity, as all as the opposers of 
the Church of England must do, must unavoidably run into insuperable diffi- 
culties in dealing with the P&p]sts».which the principles of our Church do lead 
us through. (StilUngJIeet m Separation^ Pref. v.) 

(5) They go beyond their authodty, when they introduce vain, senseless, 
indecent Ceremonies, or abundance of any sort, to be a trouble and burthen, 
rather tlian a grace and beauty to public worship. When the Church of 
England doth this, then it is time to complain, and open so vehemently against 
the abuse of authority : and even then, I do not think a separation can be jus- 
tified : because a separation is of a great deal worse consequence to both State 
and Church, than a compliance with authority in what had better not have 
been commanded. (Hoadly on Conformity^ 45.) 

(6) As the Liturgy, so the Ceremonies used and enjoined in the Church of 
England, were not the private and novel inventions of any late Bishops, or 
other members of the Church of England ; much less of any Popes, or Papists, 
as some huve imagined : but they were of very ancient choice and primitive 
use in the Church of Christ, whose judgment and example the Church oT 
England always followed, by the consent of all estates in this nation and 
Church, represented in lawful Parliaments and Convocations ; and this they 
did, then, when witli a martyr-like zeal and courage they put themselves into 
the happy state of a well-reformed Church, paring off many superfluities, or 
noveller fancies, and only retaining a few such Ceremonies as they saw had 
upon them the noblest marks of best antiquity and decency. {Gauden*$ Tears 
of the Church of England, 98.) 

The Church of England, by the blessing of God, and under the protec- 
tion of her Articles, has now, for considerably more than two centuries, and 
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as those be taken away, which were most abused, and did burden men's 
consciences without any cause ; so the other that remain are retained for a 
discipline and order, (7) which (upon just causes) may be altered and 



amidst much rebuke and blasphemy, been the focm of sound foith, and pure 
religion. Although she has not been successful in establbhiug unity of fisiith, 
to the extent that were most devoutly to be desired, she has yet been success- 
ful ui a great degree. She has concentrated within herself the piety and the 
talents of most religious and most able men, and has been a blessing, not only 
to the members of her own communion, but to others who have, we think, 
i^judidousiy separated ftom her, by reason of unimportant difierences.*— If 
reUgious peace and unity, among the disciples of Christ, are so desirable as 
the devout aspirations of Christ warrant us to believe they are,-— John xvii. 
11» SO^ 81,— it may, then, ftdrly be concluded, that some little sacrifices of 
private opinion should be made to the authority of a Church, which professes 
to have only scriptural truth in view, and whise earnest desire is, to unite all 
Christians, as one fold, imder one shepherd, Jesus Christ. (W'vit Scriptural 
Ukuiratwni of the 39 Articleg^ 361, 3.) 

The Bfinisters of the Reformed Churches abroad, blame those that refuse 
to oonfbrm to the Church of Englandy when occasion is offered, and hold them 
for Schismatics, and are scandalised at them. Those few reformed Chiurches 
which want subordination of Ministers, approve the Episcopacy of the Church 
of England ; and wish they had the same, and would esteem it a singular 
felicity. {Puller on the Moderation of the Church of England, 481.) 

(7) When the Church of England first emancipated herself from the shackles 
of the Romish worship, it was not to be wondered at, that some Protestants, 
with more zeal than judgment, should entertain a jealousy of forms and Cere- 
monies, as tending to preserve the vestiges of that idolatry which they had wisely 
renounced. But had they considered, that the divines, who scrupled not to 
use those forms and ceremonies, which were judged expedient to be retained 
in our Church, were some of the most powerful advocates the Protestant 
cause ever had, they would in candour have concluded, that the objection to 
forms and Ceremonies must chiefly depend upon the idea with which they are 
accompanied in the mind of the party engaged in them ; and that conse- 
quently, they may be not only very innocent, but very advantageous assis- 
tances to religious worship* (1 Dauheny's Guide to the Church, 845.) 

Under the Old Testament God was worshipped tn typa and figures of 
thmgM to come : but in the New, men should worship the Father in spirit and 
truth, that is, according to the verity of the things presignified ; not that they 
should worship him without all gestures or postures of body, to wliich purpose it 
is wont to be alleged. {Mede*s IVorks, 1042.) 
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changed, and therefore are not to be esteemed equal wiA God's Lbw.(8) 
And moreover, they be neither dark nor dmnb Ceremooies, but are so set 
forth, that every man may understand what they do mean^ and to what use 



That the worship of the inward man is that which God principally requires 
and lodis at, I think no Christian man denies. But what then ? Doth not 
our Saviour's rule hold notwithstanding in such a comparison, ** That ought 
** ye to have done^ and not to leave the other undone^"* — ^Mat. xxiiL ^— »aiid con- 
sider that the question is not here (as most men seem to make it) between 
mward worship and outward worship jeornm, (one without the other.) lor in 
such case it is plain the outward is nothing worth, but whether the imward 
worship together with the outward may not be more acceptable to God than the 
inward alone. (Ibid.) 

So far is the Church of England from multi]ilying Ceremonies, that we 
know there are many innocent usages, which have been in the Primitive 
Church, in sundry places, and aft divers times, which our Church of Rn g^ ^mi 
never went about to introduce, either by practice or command : as the ho^ 
kii$t the use of the veil; the threefold immersion^ and use of the white garment 
in baptism. (Puller on the Moderation of the Church of England^ f90.) 

(8) Calvin speaking of allowable Ceremonies, says, I allow only those ordi- 
nances of men which be both grounded upon the authority of God, and taken 
out of Scripture, yea and altogether God*s own. Let us take for an example 
the kneeling which is used in time of common prayer. It is demanded, 
whether it be a tradition of man, which every man may lawfully refuse or 
neglect. I say that it is so of men, that it is also of God. It is of CSod, in 
respect that it is a part of that comliness, the care and keeping whereof is 
commended unto us by the Apostle : it is of men, in respect that it specially 
betokcneth that which had in generality rather been pointed to, than declared. 
By this one example we may judge, what is to be thought of that whole kind. 
But because in outward discipline and Ceremonies his will vras not to prescribe 
each thing particularly what we ought to follow (because he fbrsaw this to 
hang upon the state of times, and did not think one form to be fit for all ages) 
herein we must flee to those general rules which he hath given, that thereby 
all those things 6hould be tried which the necessity of the Church shall require 
to be commanded for order and comeliness. Finally, forasmuch as he hath 
therefore taught nothing expressly, because these things both are not neces- 
sary to salvation, and according to the manners of every nation and age ought 
diversly to be applied, to the edifying of the Church : therefore as the profit 
of the Church shall require, it shall be convenient as well to change and 
abrogate those that be \ised, as to institute new. (CalvbiCi Inttitutei, Book 4, 
Chap. 10, Sect. 30.) 
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tliey'do seiTe.(9) So that it is not like that they in time to come should 
be abased as other have been. And in these our doings we condemn no- 
other nations, nor prescribe any thing but to our own people only :(1) for 
we think it convenient that every country should use such Ceremonies as 
they shall think best to the setting forth of God's honour and glory^ and to 



If no external observations not commanded by God, might lawfully be ad- 
mitted in the worship of Crod> then must the public exercise thereof cease. 
¥m God, who did expressly determine the time and places for the Jewish 
tabernacle and temple worship, hath not prescribed the same circumstances for 
tlie Christian service. Nor hath he prescribed in all things the method and 
£aimre for our religious addresses, nor the kind of bread and wine at the Lord's 
Siqiper : yet these things must necessarily be determined, where these ordi- 
jmnces are celebrated. Wherefore Mr. Baxter acknowledgeth that ** such 
** things as these, and the decent habit for the service of God, be left to human 
^ prudence to order, and may be determined for order, decency, and. edifica-i 
"" tMm." (FaUener on the Liturgy, 35 1 .) 

Our rites are no where made any part of religion or worship ; but cMily 
Tised in subserviency to religion, and without them the religion and worship 
^ God IS acknowledged entire. {Ibid. 211.) 

(9) From the days of the Apostles themselves, the Church hath taken the 
liberty of making use of one rite or other that hath signified things of greatest 
^^eight and moment; to instance in a two-fold custom primitively used 
smODgst Christians, that looked much more sacramentally than our use of the 
CroflS in baptism ; that is, the institution of them seemed ApostolicaU being 
A^uently mentioned in their holy writings; and they were immediately 
cumezed to the Holy Eucharist, and in their signification bore some analogy 
>prith what that sacrament itself was in part the token and seal of; these were 
the Holy Kiss^ and the Jgapa, or feasts of charitj/. {On the Cross in Baptism by 
Xh-m Besbury,) 

(1) It was King James's advice to his divines, to hold a good correspon- 
<iience with the ncigbour reformed Churches : " but," saith the King, << I am 
•* resolved to leave other Churches to their liberty." And so also King 
Cbarles the 1st, " As I am no judge over the reformed Churches, so neither 
•« <io I censure them." (Puller on the Mod, of the Church of England, 417.) 
iMversity of Ceremonies in divers Churches do serve to testify the Christian 
liberty, and doth greatly conduce to teach the true judgment of Ceremonies, 
s^amely, that all men by this diversity may understand, that these things which 
^re not delivered in Holy Scripture are not necessary to salvation, but may be 
^Utered as the time and circumstance of edification doth require. {Sprint^s 
*t€C6Sfi/y of Conformity ; quoted in Puller, 207*) 
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the reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly livings without 
error or superatitioD ;(2) and that they should put away other things^ wfaidi 
from time to time they perceive to be most abnaed, as in men's oidinanoes 
it often chanceth divenly in divers countries.(3) 



(2) The Bohemian Church, which led the van, openly professeth that such 
Rites and Ceremonies ought to be retained, which do advantage feith, the 
worship of God, peace, and order; whomsoever they had for their anibort 
Sifnodun^ P(nU\ficem^ Episcopunif ami aUum quemvii. And both Lmther and the 
Augustan Confession, declare the like purpose and practice to have been in the 
German Reformation. And Zanchy asserteth that this is the true way of 
reforming the Church, (which he vnsheth all would mind, after the example 
of the Bohemian brethren) " not to root out every thing that was found in 
** the Church of Rome; but to reject what was fit to be rejected, and to pie- 
** serve what was fit to be preserved.'' (^Fallmer am the lAhtrgff^ 447>) 

The Helvetian Churches dechure, that no separation ought to be made for 
different Rites and Ceremonies, where there is an agreement in doctrine: and 
the true aincord of Churches lies in the doctrine of Christ and the sacraments 
delivered by him. And this confession was first drawn up by Bullinger» 
Myconius, and Gryneus, and subscribed afterwards by all their Bfinisteni; and 
by those of Geneva in other places. And they Udce notice of the different 
customs in other Churches about the Lord's Supper, and other things, yet, say 
they, because of our consent in doctrine, these things cause no breach in oar 
Churches {St'dVmgfleet on Separation, 187.) 

(3) The following comprehensive extracts conclude Nichdk's notes on this 
Preface. Socrates, in his Ecclesiastical History, says, concerning the diflferent 
customs of the Churches, " We may easily find that they were very dtflferaat 
** in the observation of the Antepaschal fiist^ " They that are at Rome fest three 
*' continued weeks before Easter, except only upon Saturdays and Sundays. 

They in Ulyricum, Greece, and Alexandria, fest 6 weeks before Easter; never- 
theless calling it the 40 days. Others beginning their fest 7 weeks before the 
** feast, fast only 5 days thereof, by intervals ; nevertheless they call thia time 
** by the name of the 40 days.*' — " Neither do we only find them diflering^ con- 
cerning the number of the fested days, but also about thehr abstaining fnai 
food. Some abstain from all living creatures ; and some feed only upon fish* 
** Some eat fowl as well as fish ; alledging Moses's authority that these like- 
" vrise were made out of the waters. Some abstain from all fruits of trees, 
*' and also from eggs. Some feed only upon dry bread ; and others abstain 
even from that. Others having fosted till 3 o'clock in the sftemoon, eat then 
any kind of food without difference.** — ** And forasmuch as none of these Iukvo 
any written injunction to plead, it is plain that the Apostles allowed every 
country liberty to use their own judgment in these mattcn.-— " N«r are tliey 
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« more uniform in matters relating to their assemblies. For though most of 
" the worid do celebrate the sacred m3rsterie8 upon Saturday, at the close of 
** the week, yet they of Alexandria, and they of Rome, ftom a certain ancient 
'* tradition, reject this practice. The Egjrptians, being neighbours to the 
*' Alexandrians, and the inhabitants of Thebais, hold their assemblies upon 

Saturdays. At Alexandria, upon Wednesday in the Passion- Week, which is 

called the preparation^ the Scriptures are read, and the Doctors expound 
** them, and perform all parts of a communion besides the celebration of the 

mysteries,*'—*' and the catechumens, without distinction, are admitted 
** to be readers and singing-men, whereas in other Churches, only tliose whd 
** are baptized are allowed to exercise these offices."—*' In Thessaly they bap- 
** tize only at Easter : upon which account a great many died unbaptized. In 
** Antioch of Syria, the Church is situated very preposterously ; for the altai^ 
'* is not placed towards the east, but towards the west. In Greece, and at 
^ Jerusalem, and in Thessaly, they go to prayers when candles are lighted ; 
" Uke as the Novations do at Constantinople. So at Caesarea in Cappadoda, 
*' and in Cyprus, every Saturday and Lord's Day, at candlelight in the evening, 
^ the Ftesbyters and Bishops expound the Scriptures. The Novations in the 
^ Hellespont do not perform their prayers in all things agreeable to those of 
^ Constantinople ; but in many things are conformable to the orthodox. In 
" a word, you will hardly find two Churches, which exactly agree in the same 
* way of worship. At Alexandria, a Presbyter must not preach ; which cus- 
** torn began after Arius had disturbed the Church. At Rome, they fost every 
" Saturday. At Csesarea of Cappadocia, they drive from their communion 
** every one who commits a sin after baptism, as the Novations do. The like 
** is done by the Macedonians in the Hellespont, and by the Quartodedmani in 
^ Asia. The Novations in Phrygia do not receive digamists (or those who 
" marry a second time.") — '* The feast of Easter vras celebrated in different 
'* manner, according to the custom of different countries. Therefore those 
** people talk too fast, who say, the old time of celebrating Easter, was altered 
^ by those who sat in the Council of Nice. For those who were convened in 
^ that Council, endeavoured to bring the people to an uniformity of practice, 
** who acted differently before. But even in the Apostolical times, as the 
^ Apostles themselves were sensible, there were some differences on account 
" of these matters, as the book of the Acts does testify." 1 Soc. Hist, EccL Lib, 
T. cap. 21. 

Januarius consulted St. Austin about the observation of imcient usages ; 
and the communicating with other Churches, whose customs were different 
therein. Among other good observations, he writes thus : '* As for things 
** which we observe not from Scripture, but from tradition, and which are 
•• observed all over the world, it must be supposed, that these were recom- 
'* mended or established, either by the Apostles themselves or by general 
^ councils, whose authority is very wholesome in the Church : of this kind are 
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** Good-Friday, Easter-Day, Aacension-Day, Whitranday, whidi are yearly 
" celebrated, or any thing else which is obwnred by the Church aO over the 
'* world. But there are some other things, which different countries vary u^ 
" as, that some fast upon Saturday, and others do not : some take the aacn- 
** ment every day, and others u|)on certain days : in some places, there Is no 
day passes, but there is an offering made ; in other places, they offer only 
upon Saturday and Sunday. Now, if you take notice of any thing of this 
** kind, the observation thereof is a thing perfectly indifferent. Neltber is 
there any better rule for a grave and prudent Christian, than to join io the 
same customs which are used in every Church which he comes to. For 
whatsoever is enjoined, not contrary to faith and good maimen* is to be 
accounted indifferent, and to be observed by every one in oommoa with that 
society he lives among. My mother accompanying me to IkGlan, found that 
** that Church did not fast upon Saturday ; and therefore began to he under 
*' some disturbance and hesitancy what to do. I, for my part, laid no gnat 
" stress upon such matters ; but, however, for her sake, I was willing to oon- 
*' suit Ambrose, of blessed memory : his an6¥rer was, that he could say no 
*' more to me, than that it was his custom so to do : if he knew a better cos* 
*' torn he would observe that. I thinking, that he giving me no reason, wmild 
** have me, upon his bare authority, to forbear fasting on Saturday; he fol- 
** lowed after me, as I was going away, and thus said to me : when I come to 
** Rome, 1 hit upon Saturday ; when I am here, I do not fiuit. And so I 
" would have you do, when you chance to come to any Church; observe its 
custom, if you would avoid both giving and taking offiende. This iriien I re- 
ported to my mother, she willingly followed the advice For my part. I having 
" thought of this matter over and over again, have always esteemed it as a re- 
sponse from an oracle. For I have oftentunes with great grief observed, that 
*' dtsturbances are occasioned to weak Christians, by a contentious obstinacy, 
and sujicrstitious scrupulosity of some persons ; who, in things which are 
neit her grounded upon the authority of Holy Scripture, nor the tradition of 
*' the Universal Church, nor do any ways conduce to the amendment of life; but 
*' only u]>on account of some little argument they are possessed with; or 
•• Uicy have another usage in their country ; (as if the further they were 
*' moved from home, the more learned they must grow,) raise so many litigious 
«« questions, as to think nothing well done, but what they do themselTes.*' 
jiugUMt. EpiMt. 118. (NicholU.) 
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OBSERVATION IV. The following testimonies to the 
8cri)>tural purity of the Liturgy^ and the primitive Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Church of England^ are offered to the reader^ 
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consideration : and as many of them are drawn from quar- 
ters where prejudice cannot be suspected, this must give them 
additional weight in the estimation of every impartial judge. 



BEZA speaking of the Episcopal establishment in the Church of 
England says^ " Let her enjoy that singular blessing of God, which I wish 
*' may be perpetual to her.''-~And referring to those who were hostile to 
it — *^ If there be such, God forbid that any man in his wits should assent to 
'^ the madness of those men.'* 

BUCER, when the amended Liturgy was sent to him by Cranmer for 

his perusal^ said that " although there were some things which by unquiet 

*^ persons might be forced into matter of contention, there was nothing in 

'* it but what was taken from Scripture, or agreeable to Scripture, rightly 

«' nnderstood."—^^ When I thoroughly understood it," (the Liturgy, bya Latin 

translation) *^ I gave thanks to God, who had granted to this Church to 

*^ reform her rites to that degree of purity." — *^ In the prescript form for 

^ the common and the daily prayers, I see nothing writ in thb book which 

'' is not taken out of the word of God, if not in express words, as the 

^' psalms and lessons, — yet in such sense as the collects : and also the 

^' orders of these lessons and prayers, and the times when they are to ba 

^' osed^ are ver)' agreeable to the word of God, and to the constitution 

^^ observed in the ancient Church." This was his opinion of our Liturgy 

m.% that time, whibt it yet had some things in it wliich he thought might 

lie altered for the better; and which accordingly were either then, or since 

amended ; so that had he seen our present book, he would doubtless have 

entirely approved it. (Comber.) 

* MELANCTHON says, " Would to Heaven that I could not only not 
^' enfeeble the power of Bishops, but establish their dominion, for I see 
^* but too well what sort of a Church we are likely to have, if we demolish 
^' ecclemstical government ; I am sure that the tyranny we have escaped 
^* (viz. that of Rome) wUl then be nothing to that which we shall see 
*< established." 

MONS. DAILLE in his controversy with Hammond, (and therefore not 
1 ikely to be partial,) says, " As to the Church of England, purged from 
^* foreign wicked superstitious worships, and errors, either impious or dan* 
*• gerous, by the rule of the Divine Scripture — approved of by many and 
*^ illustrious martyrs— abounding with piety towards (Jod, and charity 
^* towards men— and with most frequent examples of good works — £k>urish- 
^^ ing with an increase of most learned and wise mcfn from the beginning 
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^^ of the RefonnatioD to this time, I have always had it in true 

<' esteem, and till I die 1 shall coDtinue in the same dae veneratkHi of it."^ 

SARA VI A, the friend of Hooker, says, *' Among others that have le- 
^^ formed their Churches, I have often admired the wisdom of those who 
*^ restored the true worship of God to the Church of England ; who so tem- 
^' pered themselves, that they cannot be reproved for having departed from 
'^ the ancient and primitive custom of the Church of God ; and that modera- 
'^ tion they have used, that by their example they have invited others to 
** reform, and deterred none." 

CALVIN, in a letter to the Protector, says, ^' lis fit to look after the 
ff desultory humour of them who would have too much lawlul to them- 
<^ selves. The door is to be shut to curious doctrines ; and one expedite 
'^ means for that purpose is, if there were a summary of doctrine received 
*' of all, which all may follow in preaching; to the observing of which, all 
'^ Bishops and Parish Priests may be bound by an oath, that no one may 
** be admitted to any ecclesiastical office, unless he first engage that he will 
*' keep inviolate that consent of doctrine. And so for Catechism. And 
«< as to a form of prayer and ecclesiastical rites, I very much approve, that 
<< there be a constant form extant, from which it may not be lawful for 
^* the Pastors in their functions to depart, in regard to the simplicity and 
'^ unskilfulness of some, and that the consent of the Churches among 
^ themselves may more certainly be manifest. Lastly, to prevent the 
^' desultory levity of those who affect novelties.*— In his Epistle to Farellus, 
Calvin writes, ^' It always prevailed in the Church which was decreed in 
^^ ancient Synods, that those who would not be subject to the laws of 
*' common discipline, should be dismissed from their function.''-— He 
protests, '^ I would have all pious readers here to bear me witness, that 1 
<^ do not contend about Ceremonies, which do serve only for decency and 
'^ order, nor yet against such which are either symbok of, or incitements 
^^ to, that reverence which we bear to God." And again speaking of the 
Popish hierarchy he says, '^ if they would give us an hierarchy in which 
'^ the Bishops were so eminent, as that they would not refiose to be subject 
*^ to Christ, and depend on him as their only head, and be referred to him, 
*^ then I confess them worthy of all anathemas, if there shall be any 
*^ such, that would not reverence such an hierarchy, and submit to it with 
'^ the utmost obedience."— And in his Epistle to Cardinal Sadolet, he 
^^ declares that those who should reject such, would be nuUo turn antdhe- 
" mate dignos, i. e. that no curse could be too bad for them.** 

Divines of the Synod of DORT. When Bishop Carieton with the 
other British Divines protested against their rej^tion of Episcopacy, they 
declared that ^' they had a great honour for the good order and discipline 
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^ ia the Church of England^ and heartily wished they could establish 
^' tfaemselfes upon this model : but they had no prospect of such a happi- 
^' ness ; and since the civil government had made their desires impractica- 
^ Ue^ they hoped God would be merciful to them.^ 

CAUS ABON, in a letter to Heinsius, says, ^ I own no other foundation 
^^of true religionj than the hdy and divine inspired Scriptures, with 
^ Melancthon, and the Church of England ; I wish all doctrines of fiiith 
^ were brought to us, derived from the fountain of Scripture, by the chan- 
<^ nels of antiquity ; otherwise^ what end will there be of innovation ?"— 
And in a letter to King James, he says, *' Sir, you have a Church in these 
'^ kingdoms, partly so framed of old, and partly by great labours of late so 
^ mtored^ that now no Church whatsoever comes nearer than yours to the 
^ fonn ci the primitive flourishing Church ; having taken just the middle 
^ way between those that ofiended in excess and defect: in which roo« 
^ deratwn the Church of England hath obtained this first of all, that those 
^ very persons who envied her happ'ness, yet by comparing one with the 
? other, have been eompdied to praise hen** 

GROnnUS. Of the opinion of this learned man. Lord Scudamore, the 
Amba«ador to France, writes to Archbishop Laud, <^ The next time I see 
^ Ambairtadar Grotius, I will not foil to perform your commands concem- 
^ ing him. Certainly, my Lord, I am persuaded that he doth unfeignedly 
^ and highly love and reverence your person and proceedings. Body and 
^ aonl^ he professeth himself to be for the Church of England ; and gives 
^ this judgment of it—that it is the likeliest to last of any Church this day 
^ in being/'— So Archbishop Bramhall says, ^^ He was a friend, in his 
^ affection, to the Church of England, and a true son^ in his love for it : 
^' be commended it to his wifle, and other friends, and was the cause of 
^ttheir firmty adhering to it, as far as they had opportunity. I myself^ 
^'•and many others, have seen his wife obeying the commands of her hus- 
^ band, as she openly testified, in coming to our prayers^ and the celebra* 
^ tion of the sacraments." 

GROTIUS the Younger, termed the Church of England <^ the part of 
'^ the Christian world if not the most considerable, certainly the mosl 
^ sound.'' 

ALEXANDER ALESIUS, an eminent Scotch Divine, who transkted 
JCmg Exlward's Common Prayer Book into Latin, says in his Preface to it, 
"that he did this, *^ that it might be seen and read by many for the honour 

of the English Church, whose care and diligence herein he doubted not 

but it would be for the example and comfort of some, and for the shame 

of others ; and he hoped it might provoke the rest of the Reformed, to 
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^^ imitate this most noble and divine work in settling the Church^*— belier- 
^^ ing that God put it into his hands to publish it at that time far the 
" general good." 

SALMAblUS himself, though in some points he differed from our 
Church, yet relates it as a reason of King Charles the Martyr's constmncy 
to our Liturgy, that ^' the form of it was long since approved by most of 
^^ the reformed Pastors, and those men of the first rank, both in Fhmce 
<^ and elsewhere : and as being a book which seemed to contain nothing^ 
*' but what agreed to piety, and to the evangelical doctrine^ 

LUDOVICUS CAPELLUS, hearing of our disputes about the estab- 
lishment of the Liturgy, wrote a whole head of Tkesen on purpose to de- 
fend it. Wherein he not only states the controversy about forms of Divine 
Service in general, and answers all the objections that are usually made 
against them, but speaks all along several things with a direct eye u> the 
opposers of ours ; he says, ^' that when the authors of the Reformation 
^' purged the Holy Liturgies from Popbh superstition and idolatry, and 
^^ took away all that was burtbensome, and that did not tend to edificatioD, 
^* there were divers forms of Liturgies composed and prescribed^ whieh the 
^' Protestants have used hitherto happily, and with good success in their 
'* several nations and districts : of these he instances Germany, France^ 
** -England, &c. and says of them all, that they differed as little as could be 
'^ from the ancient forms of the Primitive Church.''<—But that he had more 
especial regard in this place to the English Liturgy is plain, for he goes on 
to take notice of the happiness and success of the Reformation in this way 
of Liturgy ; until very lately, says he, ^^ there arose in England a sort of 
^' morose, scrupulous, and too nice (that I say not downright superstitioas) 
^' men who for many trifling reasons of no moment, dislike the Lituigy 
^^ hitherto used in that Church ; and not only so, but would have both it^ 
^^ and the whole order of Bishops to be utterly abrogated and abolished, in 
^^ place whereof they would substitute that which they call their Directory.^ 

BOCHART says, ^' there never was any of us in England who did not 
^^ freely come to your Divine Service, as soon as they had learned your 
^^ tongue; none of us who did not receive the holy sacrament from Presby- 
^^ ters ordained by Bishops ; or, if occasion were, from Bishops themselves, 
'^ which 1 myself profess I often did with great profit while I studied Divinity 
** at London and Oxford.*' 

The Episcopal Church in tlie Uniii^d States of America has borne 
its testimony to the purity of our Liturgy by adopting it with but slight 
alterations, and without impeaching an article of its foith. 

BAXTER says, <^ As for the doctrine of the Church of England, the 
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"^ Bisbops and their followers from the first Reformation begun by Edward 
^'the Gth^ were sound in doctrine, adhering to the Augustan method, 
^^ expressed now in the Articles and Homilies, they differed not in any con- 
** siderable point from those whom they called Puritans'." — " He that will 
^ preserve religion here, in its due advantages, must endeavour to preserve 
^' the soundness, concord, and honour, of the Parish Churches*'' — He says, 
*' I constantly join in my Parish Church in Liturgy and Sacrament :*" and 
lie declared that almost every Church on earth had a worse Liturgy than 
ours* 

Mft. BALL, the Puritan, says, that '' the Non-conformists can prove the 
^ religion and the worship of the Church of England to be of God, and 
^ that by such plain texts of Scripture, against which the gates of hell 
^ shall never prevail.'' 

CHILUNGWORTH, even before he subscribed the Articles of the 
Church of England, declared deliberately in a letter to Dr. Sheldon, that 
^ he verily believed the Church of England to be a true member of the 
^ Church, wanting nothing necessary to salvation, and holding nothing 
^^ repugnant to it.'' — And again, he says, '^ for I am persuaded that the con- 
^ Btant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, that whosoever believes it, 
'^ and lives according to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved ; and that there i9 
^' no error in it, which may necessitate or warrant any man to disturb the 
^' peace, or renounce the communion of it.^ 

Mb. WILBERFORCE in his " Practical Fiew;' says, « Few of those, 
*^ who have been used to join in the established form of worship, can have 
" been, it is hoped, so inattentive, as to be ignorant of these grand truths, 
*^ which are to be found every where dispersed throughout our excellent 
^ lituigy." — '^ These grand truths are not suffered to vanish altogether 

• '^ from our remembrance : thanks to the compilers of our Liturgy, they 
- ^' are forced upon our notice in their just bearings and connexions, as often 

• '^ as wc attend the service of the Church."—" To what a degree might 
' ^ even the avowed principles of men, who are not altogether destitute of 

** religion, decline, when our inestimable Liturgy should no longer remain 
^ in use — a Liturgy justly inestimable — as setting before us a faithful model 
^ of the Christian's belief, and practice, and language \ as restraining 
'^ us, as fer as restraint is possiible, from excessive deviations ; as furnishing 

r «< US with abundant instruction when we would return into the Tight path: 
^ as affording an advantage-ground of no little value, to such instructors as 
^' still adhere to the good old principles of the Church of England ; in short, 
'^ as duly shaming us, by preserving a living representation of the opinions 

' ^ and habits of better times, like some historical record, which reproaches 

K 
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^< a degenerate posterity, by exhibiting the worthier deeds of their prO' 
*' genitors." 

BISHOP HOADLEY says, ^' Were the public assemblies indeed \^ 
^^ to the sole management, and guidance of the Minister of the pttrah- 
^' were the people to be served with nothing but what he could, and wool 
*^ afford them, — were they to be entertained with prayers, wholly a< 
^^ ing to the abilities, or the present fancy, invention, and dispbntion 
" their Minister, — were he left to his liberty, whether he woold read 
*^ them any part of God's word, or not,— were the poor people in such ^ * 
<^ case, under the provision of the Church of England, then, indeed, di^^ ^ 
'^ ignorance of their Minister might be a deplorable misfortune to tfaem«»> ^' 
'' But God be thanked, the case is not so in the Church of England ;; 
^^ though it be, in the Churches set up in opposition to it, and under pre- 
^< tence of greater purity of worship, and edification of the people. But 
<< in our Church, the people have no necessity of departing from the most 
^^ insufficient Minister you can easily find. For the decencies, and easen- 
'^ tials of public worship, are secured to them. They have prayers pre- 
'^ pared for them, serious and pious ; prayers which, if a roan bring a good 
'< heart along with him, will be neither useless, nor insipid ; such as are 
<' fit for the public addresses of the Church to God, and such as yoii your« 
'^ selves will allow to be tolerable. They are sure of hearing tlie pure 
'^ word of God ; in the reading of which they may join, and fixim which, 
*' by a serious attention, they may reap (I hope) as much advantage, as 
*' from human composition whatever. 

'^ The Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, are constantly 
*' part of their entertainment on the Lord's Day ; which are instmctions 
*' to them, what is proper for them to ask of God — what it is necesaaiy for 
<^ them to believe — what it is their duty to practise, in order to salvation. 
^^ These are no small, nor contemptible advantages. And, I believe, you 
'< could not but bestow a very good character on that Minister, who should 
'^ provide such a wholesome food for his people, as a Minister in the estab- 
*' lishcd Church is under an obligation to bring forth to his congr^atioa 
cc every Lord's Day ; nor could you think that a Pastor, who should do 
'^ what was equivalent to this, in your way, was lightly to be forsaken, or 
'^ the case of his people represented as de^rate.^ 

DR. TAYLOR of HadUy^ who suffered martyrdom, A. D. 1555^ speaks 
of the Liturgy in these terms, *' Tliere was set forth by the most innocent 
^^ King Edward (for whom God be praised everlastingly) the whole 
^' Church Service with great deliberation, and advice of the best learned men 
^ in the realm \ and authorised by the whole Parliament, and received and 
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^ poUished gladly by the whole realm ; which book was never reformed bat 
^ once, and yet by that one reformation it was as fiiliy perfected accord- 
^ ing to the rules of our Christian religion in every behalf, that no Chris- 
^ tian conscience could be offended with any thing therein contained. I 
^ mean of that book reformed/' 

BISHOP GAUDEN, deploring the state of the Church in the days of 

its ri)asement, says, '' The Church of England was a most rare and para« 

^ gon jewel, shining with admirable lustre on all sides. First, in its doc- 

^ trine or Articles of religion, which were few, clear, and sound. 2ndly, in 

*^ it sermons or Homilies, which were learnedly plain, pious, and practical. 

^ drdly, in ita liturgy or devotions, which were easy to be understood, very 

^ apt, pathetic, and complete. 4thly, in its paucity and decency of Cere<- 

'* moDiet, which adorned, not incumbered religion, or over-laid the 

'^ modesty and majesty of a comely reformation. 5thly, in the sanctity 

^^ and solemnity of its Public Duties, which were neither excessive nor 

^ defective. 6thly, in its Ministry, which had good abilities, due ordina* 

^ tion and divine authority. 7thly, in its good government and ecclesias* 

^' tical Discipline, where good Presbyters, and good Bishops, had leave and 

courage to do their duties, and discharge their consciences; whose 

'** ffitherly inspection. Catholic ordination,and ecclesiastic jurisdiction, being 

'^wisely managed by worthy men in their several stations, did justly 

'' deserve the name of an Hierarchy, an holy regiment or happy go-* 

'* vemment, when it was exercised with that authority, yet charity and 

'* discretion, which were ever intended by the Church for the common 

good of all those Christians that were within her bosom^ and kept her 

^ * communion.'* 

BISHOP (JEREMY) TAYLOR in his Preface to a Collection of 
^pTBjers, says, <^ Our Reformation was done without tumult, and yet we 
^^ saw it necessary to reform: we were zealous to cast away the old errors, 
^"^ but our zeal was balanced with consideration, and the results of authority: 
^' not like women or children, when they are affrighted with fire in their 
^^ eluaths ; we shook off the coal indeed, but not our garments, lest we 
^^ should have exposed our Church to that nakedness, which the excellent 
^* men of our sister Churches complained to be among themselves.^ And 
^^ indeed, it is no small advantage to our Liturgy, that it was the oflspring 
^^ of all that authority, which was to prescribe in matters of religion. The 
^* King and the Priest, which are the Antistites religUmis^ and the pre- 
^* serversof both theTables, joined in this work; and the peopIe,as represented 
^^ in Parliament, were advised withal, in authorizing the form, after much 
^* deliberation/^ — ^' It is in every part as ancient and primitive, as it is 
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*^ pious and uDblameable. Above one half of it is as diviiie' ni Scriptui^^ 
'' itself; the Psalms, Lessons, all the Hymns, save one, the Lord's Pnyor, 
'^ the Epistles, and Gospels.— I cannot say, but many of its prayers are 
** in the Roman oflBces ; but so they are also in the Scripture, so aho is 
'^ the Lord's Prayer; and, if they were not, yet the allegation is very in- 
^^ artificial, and the charge peevish and unreasonable ; unless there were 
'^ nothing good in the Roman bodes, or that it were unlawful to pray a^ 
'^ good prayer, which they had once stained with red letters. 

*^ I shall not need to procure advantages to the reputation of the Com- 
'^ mon Prayer, by considering the imperfections of that order, or '^ Dkrec- 
** tory^* which hath been offered in its stead ; which I suppose is no equal 
^^ match to he put in balance against the Liturgy of the Church of Eng^ 
*^ land : which was with so great deliberation compiled oiU of the Scr^ 
^* tures, the most of it ; all the rest agreeing with Scripture, and drawn 
*^ from the Liturgies of the ancient Church, and made by men famous in 
^^ {heir generations, (whose reputation and glory of martyrdom has made 
*' it immodest for the best of men to compare themselves with them,) and 
^^ after its composition considered by advices from abroad, and so trimmed 
** and adorned, that no excrescencies did remain. The Rubrics of which 
^^ book were written in the blood of many of the compilers : which hath 
^^ had a testimony from God's blessing in the daily use of it ; and is of so 
^^ admirable a composure, that the most industrious wits of its enemies 
^^ could never find out an objection of value enough to make a doubt, or 
^' scarce a scruple, in a wise spirit." — ^' There is no part of religion, as it is a 
'^ distinct virtue, and is to be exercised by interior acts and forms of wor- 
'^ ship, but is in the offices of the Church of England. For if the soul 
*' desire to be humbled, she hath provided forms of confession to God 
'^ before his Church: if she will rejoice and give God thanks for particular 
^^ blessings, there are forms of thanksgiving : if she will commend to God 
'^ the public and private necessities of the Church and single persons, the 
^^ whole body of collects and devotions supplies that abundantly: if her 
" devotion be high and pregnant, and prepared to /ervency and importu- 
^' nity of congress with God, the Litanies are an admirable pattern of devo- 
^' tion, full of circumstances proportionate for a quick and an earnest spirit. 
^^ When the revolution of an Anniversary calls on us to perform our duty 
*^ of special meditation and thankfulness for the glorious benefits of Chrisfa 
** incamation'-^nativity — -passion^^resurrectUm — and ascension; then 
'^ we have the offices of Christmas, the Annunciation, Master^ and 
** Ascension. If we delight to remember those hofy persons, whose 
^^ bodies rest in the bed of peace, and whose souls are deposited in the 
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^^ hatids of Christ till the day of restitution of all things; we may by the 
^ collects and days of Anniversary festivity, not only remember, but also 
^^ imitate them too in our lives. To which if we add the advantages of the 
^^ whole PsaUeff which is an entire body of devotion by itself, and hath in 
'* it forms to exercise all graces by way of internal act, and spiritual inten- 
*' tion^ there is not any ghostly advantage, which the most religious can 
'^ either need or £Bincy, but the English liturgy, in its entire constitution, 
'^ will fumbh us withall.'' 

DR. SHERLOCK, in the Treatise on '' Church Unity,'* says, '^ Upon 
^ the best and most impartial inquiries and observations I can make, I do 
<^ in my conscience believe the Church of England to be the most Aposti- 
^ cal, and best reformed Church in the world : I see no reason from the 
'^ nature of things to make any material alterations in her doctrine, or 
'^ worship; and therefore, I confess, it has given me very just resentments 
'^ to hear our Church charged with such unjust imputations of Popery, 
'* superstition, idolatry, will-worship, and what not ; and to see a blind and 
^ iiirioas zeal ready to raze up the very foundations of it. It has often 
^^ grieved me to see such a Church as this rent and torn by schisms, which 
^ a man of ordinary prudence might easily foresee would give great 
'^ advantage to the common enemy of the Protestant faith.*' 

DR. HASCARD, in his ^ Discourse of JEldification/* speaks as follows: 
^ Her Creeds, or Articles of faith, are those which our Dissenters themselves 
^ have often allowed ; which are full and plain, containing all necessaries 
*^ and fundamentals in religion ; nothing defective in vitals or integrals, to 
'^ make up the body of a true Christian Church. Christ that founded his 
*' Church, best knew what was absolutely necessary to her being; and 
^^ there is nothing that he hath declared to be so, but is contained in her 
** Creeds. 

^^ Whatever is fundamental for us to know of the nature of God, is to 
^^ be found there, or by easy consequences deduced from them. Would 
'^we know what we ought to believe of the nature of Christ, or his 
*' offices, the designs of his coming upon earth, the constitution of his reign 
^ and government, the rewards and punishments of his laws, the times 
^^of account and retribution, the mighty miracles and ''' extraordinary 
'^ acts of providence to confirm these; we may read them at large in 
^^ holy writ, and find them wisely summed up in our Creeds. Whose 
'^ Articles, to help the memories of men, are short and few; and to 
<( assist the dulneas of their understandings, are manifest, and plain; they 
*^ containing no more than what was some way or other, either supposed 

before^ or included in^ or following from that brief creed^ the character 
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^ ofa true ChristiaD, that ' Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God^*^\ Jolt 
^ iv. 15, V. 5. Whatever is any way revealed by God as necessary, is ar^ ^ 
<^ article of our faith : nothing that is nice and obscure, fit only for disput^^^ 
'^ and wrangling, is brought into our Creed ; all whose articles are primi- 
^ tire and of divine right, none of them purely speculative or curious, bu 
^' plain and useful, in order to practice, naturally leading to an hc^ life^^ 
<^ the end of all religion* We love every thing that is truly ancient an< 
^^ Apostolical, but we cannot call that an eternal truth which was but yes 
*^ tcrday,"*— " We believe all that the early Christians in the first 300 
^ thought sufficient for them to know, (and they were very secure that this 
^ would save them.) And if any truth be disguised or defiiced by the 
'^ iniquity of the descending ages, we are ready to receive it, whenever it 
^ b made clear^ and restored to its former shape and complexion, we cast* 
'^ ing out obstinacy and perverseness out of our practice, as^ well as nice- 
^' ness out of our Creeds. That creed which Christ and his Apostles 
*^ taught, the Saints, Martyrs, and Confessors, the wise and good men in the 
'^ first and purest days of Christianity believed, and were secure of Heaven 
^^ by it, and therefore added no more ; that iaith this Church awintains, 
•' which will sufficiently and effectually edify the souls of men.**—" Her 
^^ Festivals are to commemorate the virtues of excellent men, and to recom- 
^^ mend them as precedents for imitation. Her Ceremonies, which were 
*^ principally designed for decency, may also remind us of those virtues 
^' which become the worshippers of God. The Collects and petitions 
*^ are for grace to subdue our follies, and to fortify our resolutions for 
" holiness. 

^* Her discipline is to lash the sturdy into sobriety and goodness; and her 
^^ Homih'es are plainly and smartly to declare against the gross acts of 
** impiety, and to persuade a true Christian deportment in word and deed; 
'^ and her whole constitution aims at the design of the Gospel, to teach 
*' men to live soberly, righteously and godly." — *^ How fitly this Church 
^' is constituted to excite true devotion ! When we make our addresses 
** unto God, we ought to have worthy and reverend conceptions of his 
^^ nature, a true sense and plain knowledge of the duty, and of the wants 
*' and necessities for which we pray to be supplied. All which our Church, 
** to help our devotion, plainly sets down, describing God by all bis 
*^ attributes of just, wise, and laying forth the vices and infirmities of 
^* human nature, and that none else but God can cure our needs. When 
^^ her sons are to pray, the matter of her petitions are not nice and contro- 
. ^ verted, trivial, or words of a party ; but plain and substantial, wherein 
^ all agree. Her words in prayer are neither rustic nor gay j the whofe 
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*' composite neither too tedious nor too short ; decently ordered to help 

^' our memories and wandering thoughts. Responeals and short collects 

^ in public devotion, are so far from being her foult, that they are her 

'* beauty and pmdence. There ire few cases and conditions of human 

^^ life^ whether of a civil or spiritual nature, which have not their proper 

** prayers and particular petitions for them, at least as is proper for public 

*^ devotions. When we return our thanks, we have proper offices to in- 

^ flame our passions, to quicken our resentment, (sense of favours,) to excite 

<< our love, and to confirm our future obedience, the best instance of grati- 

^* lode. When we commemorate the passion of Christ, we have a service 

^ fit to move our a&ctions, to assist our faitji, to enlarge our charity, to 

^^ shew forth and e&bibit Christ and all his suflferings, every way to qualify 

'^ OS to discharge that great duty. She hath indeed nothing to kindle an 

'^ eathosiastic heat, nor any thing that savours of raptures and extacies;— 

'^ but that which makes us manly devout, our judgment still guiding our 

^* affisetions. When we first enter into religion, and go out of the world, 

^ W)e have two proper offices. Baptism and Burial, full of devotion, to 

'^ attend those purposes. So that if any doth not pray, and give thanks, 

? communicate, and live like a Christian, it is not because the services to 

^ proviote these are too plain and hungry, beggarly apd mean; but their 

^' own mind is not fitly qualified before they use them. Bring but an 

^ honest mind to these parts of devotion, a true sense of God, sober and 

^ good purposes, and affections well disposed, that which is plain will 

'^ prove seraphical, improve our judgment, heighten our passions, and 

^' make the Church a choir of angels. Without which good disposi- 

^ tion, our devotion is but constitution, or melancholy peevishness, sullen^ 

'^ nass, or devotion to a party, a sacrifice that God will not accept."—- 

'* There are none of our Ceremonies which good men, and wise men, have 

'* not judged decent, and serviceable to the great ends oi religion ; and 

^ none of them but derive themselves from a very ancient family, being 

«< used in most ages, and most of the Churches of God; and have decency, 

*' antiquity, and usefulness, to plead for them, to help our memories, to 

** excite our afiections, to render our services orderly and comely. Were 

** we indeed all soul, and such seraphical saints, and grown men as we 

^* make ourselves, we might then plead against such external helps: but 

^* when we have natures of weakness and passion, these outwards helps may 

** be called very convenient, if not generally necessary. And as our nature 

is mixt of soul and body, sg must always our devotion be here^ and such 

God expects, and is pleased with.'' 

DR* COMBER. This MsK of testimonies to the beauty and spirituality of 
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our Liturgy cannot better close than with the words of the moat elaborate^ 
hut the most earnest writer, expressly, on the subject. 

'' I shall represent the Liturgy in its true aiid natife lustre, which is so 
^^ lovely and ravishing, that, like the purest beauties, it needs no supple- 
^^ ment of art and dressing, but conquers by its own attractives, and wins 
^^ the affections of all but those that do not . see it clearly. Thb will be' 
'^ sufficient I am sure to shew that whoever desires no more than to wor- 
** ship God with zeal and knowledge, spirit and truth, purity and sincerity, 
'^ may do it by these devout forms. 

** If those who plead dislike of the prayers will have patience to peruse 
'^ the following pages without prejudice, they will find thb Liturgy to be 
'^ so plain, that all may understand it ; so JiiU, that it omits nothing 
'^ necessary; and so short, that no devout man can be wearied with it* 
^^ Its DOCTRINE is pure ^its cxKBMONiES few, proper, and pri mi ti v e-^ 
^^ its METHOD ex€u:t — and Its phrases are taken out of Scripture, and 
'^ the purest antiquity; and, as Grotius thought, it comes nearest to 
^^ the primitive forms of any Liturgy in the world. The composers were 
^^ men of great piety and leaming-^most of them martyrs for the Protes* 
^^ tant religion ; — and all foreign reformed Churches do admire it, and blame 
^' such as dissent from it. Nor do any condemn it but the Papists fv not 
'^ being Popish enough, and the Sectaries for being too much so, bat th^ 
** witness agrees not together. 

^' Surely, whoever is deeply affected with his own wants, and God^s 
'^ sufficiency, and heartily desires what he asks, this man prays fy the 
'* Spirit, though the words be tiform : and when the words are prepared 
** to our hands, we are more at leisure to mind our affections, and keep our 
^' hearts close to the petitions, than when our iancy is taken up in invent- 
^* ing, or expecting a novel phrase: yea, extempore prayer is ^form to 
'^ the hearers, and the speaker hath not time wisely and warily to digest it: 
^^ but our forms were deliberately composed by men assisted by the spirit 
^^ and many good men do feel the spirit assisting them daily in the use 
'* thereof. They alledge, if these prayers be good, they will grow flat by 
^' daily use : 1 answer, we come not to the Church, as to a theatre, for re- 
'^ creation-*we have old, constant, daily wants — and if we bring daily a 
^* new sense of them, our old prayers will serve — public wants, which are 
'* the subject of public prayers, are much the same, and why need we vary 
" the phrase ? 

. ** It is wantonness, not devotion, makes that necessary ; the poor labo- 
'^ nous heathful man hath a fresh appetite daily to the same dish, and it is 
'^ sickly and luxurious men that need sauces and variety : the camalJews 
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^ loathed JUatma with long use, though it was the bread of Heaven, and 
*' miited itself to every good man's taste. 

^' It will much conduce to the ends of this discourse, if two concluding 

'^ exhortations be but well observed; 1st. If the Clergy do frequently 

'' read the Common Prayers, as by the Rubric and the Canons they are 

^' bound to do ; and if they always do it with a very grave and deliberate 

^ voice, and with a most affectionate fervency, to give the people oppor- 

'^ tunity and time to join with them in every petition, and to excite them 

^ to deVotimi by the warmth of their zeal. 2nd. Let the people not judge 

'^ of these Common Prayers 1^ the character ill men fasten on them, but 

'^ firequently come with honest and pious hearts to them, and the more 

^ they ttse them, tho more they will love them : and when they are in 

^ God's house, let their postures be humble and agreeable to the orders of 

^^ the Church, which shews reverence to God, and obedience to our 

^ governors, and makes a very comely uniformity. Let them compose 

^^ their bodies into those roost reverent postures which the Church hath 

^' suited to every part of duty — kneeling at the Confession^ jibsolutum, and 

^' jProyerS'-standing at the Gioria-patriy and Hynms, and Cre^efe— and 

^ bowing at the holy name of Jesus \ for a general uniformity in these 

^ things doth declare that there is in us, a due sense of the divine pre* 

'^ 8ence*-a great obedience to our governors— and a sweet harmony be- 

^' tween Our bodies and souls in the worship we pay to the Creator of both. 

'^ Let them make their responses with a loud and audible voice ; which 

'^ will keep their minds from wandering, and shew their consent to every 

^ petition. Indeed this is a peculiar privilege of the sons of this Church, 

'^ the Papists being hindered from joining, by Latin prayers, and the Sec- 

'* taries by one long extempore kind of supplication : — let every man come 

"^^ with a heart sensible of God's greatness and goodness, as also deeply 

*^ affected with his own and neighbour's wants ; — let them, with these 

^* afiections,yom in every request, and then they will never be tired with 

'^ the length, nor wearied with the frequency thereof; but find such com- 

^^ fort in it, and benefit by it, that they will account it the most useful, and 

^^ the Boost pleasant of all Christian duties. May the God of Peace there- 

^' fore reconcile us to these prayers, and to one another ! giving us pious 

and zealous Priests, — devout and well-disposed people; — that we may 

have full Churches,-*frequent prayers — and fervent charity! — than 

whidi flothingwill more conduce to the public happiness of this nation, 

*' and the salvation of all our souls ! The good Lord, grant it therefore, for 

•' Jeans sake ! Amen. {Comber Pref. to short Discourses on Com. PrJ) 

The late Rev. THOMAS ROBINSON, author of '' Scripture 

*^ Charucters" says. By the constitution of our Church the best human pro- 
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▼isioDs are made for the securing of true religion in the land. Its strong€^ 
recommendation is, that it has regard to future ages, and lays a plan f^ 
transmitting the pure word, and worship of God to generations yet unbor^^* 
Its Ministers may die, or men of corrupt minds may arise among 
desirous of introducing *^ another Gospel ;** but our principles are 
the Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy, form an impenetrable barrier 
error, and while these remain we cannot be involved in darkness; we si 
possess the form of sound words and a spiritual service. . We should 
solicitous to hand down so valuable a treasure to our latest posterity, an^^ -^^ 
should therefore beware of encouraging that enterprizing and innovatin g'TL f 
spirit, which would entirely destroy it, or deprive it of its chief excellency ^M' 
{Robinson^ s serious Call to Attendance on the Services of the Chitrch^ 22^ -^ 

BISHOP OF DURHAM. The Liturgy, the Articles, and Homilies^^^^ 
of the Church of England, are so perfectly evangelical in their principlesiK.*^^' 
and doctrines; and its ordinances are so simple and rational, that thes:-!^-*^ 
most devout and spiritually-minded need not resort to other commnnit 
for any light or aid that religion can afford. {Charge^ 1801.) 

BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Our Reformers followed no human antho- -^ 
rity — they had recourse to the Scriptures themselves as their sole guide. ** 
And the consequence has been what might have been expected, that our 
Articles and Liturgy do not exactly correspond with the sentiments 
any of the eminent Reformers upon the continent, or with the creeds of 
any of the Protestant Churches which are there established. Our Church 
is not LMthcran-^tt is not Calvinistic^i is not Arminian~^t is Scrip- 
tural : it is <* built upon the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
^^ being the chief comer stone.'' {Refutation of Calvinismy 589.) 

These testimonies, of both the dead, and the living, which have 
thus irresistibly swelled, shall be closed by that of the anther 
of a '' Call to Union with the Established Church addressed 
^^ to Englisli Protestants f' a work small in bulk, but contain- 
ing a valuable '' Compilation of passages/rom various authors, ^^ 
with a , Preface, Introductory Remarks, and Conclusion, 
dictated by a spirit, and couched in language, worthy of a 
Christian Bishop. 

BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. That <' all who profess and call them- 
*^ selves Christians, may be led into the way of troth, and hold the fiuth 
^< in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life ;" 
that '^ all who confess God's holy name, may agree in the truth of Usholy 
^' word, and live in unity and godly love f are amoog the subjects oif 
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earnest sapplicatbn, which are constantly offered by the Established 
Church. Such is the charity, and such the (nety, in which these senti- 
ments are conceived and expressed, that every Christian who acts consis- 
tently, will at once accord with them* And why not accord with the 
other prayers of the Established Church ? They are all composed with the 
same zeal for the glory of God, and the same regard for good-will towards 
men. But truly evangelical as may be these subjects, yet the devout 
Christian would have more subjects than these, contained in his Divine 
Service. He would pour forth the efiusions of his soul, either in deep 
oontrition, or humble supplication, or fervent gratitude to the Father who 
created, the Son who redeemed, and the Holy Spirit who sanctifies him. 
Asa relipous office therefore would be incomplete, if it aided not devotion 
in each! respect, for all these purposes the Liturgy of the Church hath 
abundantly provided* To the weakness, the imperfection, the frailty of 
man ; to the mercies of Providence, redemption, and sanctification, is paid 
continual and due attention ; and to every occasion are adapted prayers, 
which whether penitential, petitionary, or eucharistical, are framed in 
language cprresponding with the Scriptures, and which, like the Scriptures 
they so closely follow, are beautiful and admirable for divine simplicity, 
solemn gravity, vital energy, and unaffected piety. This character of 
excellence m general, the Liturgy of the Church may justly claim. To 
the praise of absolute, and consummate perfection, its moderation and 
humility do not aspire. And in what system composed by men, all insuffi* 
cient and fallible beings, can there either be found, or ought there to be 
expected, complete perfection. But whatever may be the imperfections 
of the established Liturgy , they bear no proportion to its more numerous 
aqd more striking excellencies; nor do they in any manner relate to 
essentials, but are confined altogether to matters indifferent; to matters 
which neither hinder, nor forward salvation, whether they are rejected, or 
whether allowed. {Call to Union, Sfc. 6.) 



OBSERVATION V. It has been charged upon the 
Church of England, thus justly extoHed, — Ist. That she '' is 
** very imperfectly reformed from Popery."— 2dly. That she 
'* still bears too strong a resemblance to the Church of Rome. 
— 8dly, That '' the greater part*' of her Liturgy " was taken 
" from the old Popish Liturgy,'*— and 4thly. That her Cere- 
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monies, &c. are " of Popish original/' — ^' relics of Popery,"*-— 
and savour ^^ strongly of Popish superstition^ and that the^ 
" lead to Popery," as they " evidently sprang from thence. 
Defences against these charges might be produced of a mi 
satisfactory nature, and to a vast extent, but thelauthor of tb£- ^ 
work contents himself with the following extracts out of th -^-^^ 
great mass that might be collected ; begging however to refezr - 
those who fear an undtie agreement in doctrine , or discipUme — > — 
in faiiky or practice with the Church of Rome, to the aothoii 
ties subsequently quoted ; and submitting to the serious consi-^ 
deration of all those who feel disposed to join in the imputation 
of Popery to our establishment, this just remark of the learned 
Bishop Stillingfleet. 

It is of mighty consequence for preventing the return of Popery, that 
men rightly understand what it is. For, when they are as much afraid of 
an innocent ceremony , as of real idolatry ; and think they can worship 
Images, and adore the Host on the same grounds that they may use the 
sign of the cross, or kneel at the communion — when they are brought to 
see their mistake in one case, they yaW suspect themselves deceived in the 
other also. For they who took that to he Popery which is wo/, will be 
apt to think Popery itself not so bad as it was represented ; and so from 
want of right understanding the differences between us, may be easily 
carried from one extreme to the other. {Stillingfleet on Separation, 
Pref. iv.) 

1. As to the Church of England being ** very imperfectly 
*' reformed from Popery." 

Who would not stand amazed to hear that Church styled Popish, the 
purity of whose faith has been declared so expressly, so illustriously attested, 
and spoken of, through all the world ? Know they, or care they what they 
say, that say this of a Church, that has solemnly and positively disowned 
all the usurped authority, and condemned all the false doctrines of the 
Roman See, its Supremacy, Infallibility, Transubstantiation, IdohUry of 
the Jngels and Saints, Purgatory, &c, that has not done this in a comer, 
or in the ear, but proclaimed it on the house top ; — that like a city set upon 
a hill, has been as high and eminent on the one side, as Rome itself, with 
its seven boasted hills, has been on the other; and has as remarkably 
opposed the errors of that Church, as ever they bad been advanced ? 
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(The Church of England free from Poperyj by Dr. Hooper, Dean of 
Canterbury.) 

Touching our conformity with the Church of Rome^ as also of the 
di&rencebetweea some reformed churches and ours, that which generally 
hath been already answered^ may serve for answer to that exception which 
in these two respects they take particularly against the form of our Com<* 
mon Prayer. To say, that in nothing they may be followed which are of the 
Church of Rome, were violent and extreme. Some things they do, in that 
they are men, in that they are wise men, and Christian men ; some things 
in that they are men misled, and blmded with error. As £ur as they follow 
reaaon and truth, we fear not to tread the self-same steps wherein they 
have come, and to be their followers. Where Rome keepeth that which is 
ancienter and better, others whom we much more a&ct leaving it for 
newer, and changing it for worse, we had rather follow the perfections of 
them whom we like tu>ty than in defect resemble them whom we love. 
Hooker EccL Polity, Book 5, Sec. 23.) 

Those who make so perilous a matter of our retaining these Ceremonies, 
ooffiDion to us with the Church of Rome, seem to imagine that we have, 
cieet^ a frame of some new religion, whereas in truth we have retained 
tiie old religion ; and the Ceremonies which we have taken bom them that 
were before us, are not things which belong to this or that sect, hut are the 
ancient rites and customs of the Church 9f Christ, whereof ourselves being 
a part, we have the self same interest in them, which our fEUhets before us* 
had, from whom the same descended unto u^. We have reason therefore^ 
most heartily to thank God, that they among us, to whom the first con-» 
sultation of causes in this kind fell, were men, whicl^ ]^ming at the glory 
of Crod, and the good of this his Church, took that which they judged 
thereunto necessary, not rejecting out of a peevish or angry dispositiont 
those Rites and Ceremonies which were old, good, and convenient^ 
{Overall.) 

2. As to her still bearing ^' too strong a resemblance to the 
'^CJhiirchofRome.'* 

Are we to be treated as Popishly affected for asserting some truths 
which the Papists join with us in assening ? — Is it a crime in us not to 
drop some necessary doctrines, because the Papists have not dropt them ? 
If this is to be " Popishly effected,^* we own the charge ; and are not for 
bdng such true Protestants as to give up the Jpostles Creed, or lay aside 
the Sacraments, because they are received by the Church of R<mie» 
{liOM^s 2d Letter to Hoadley.) ' 
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Not denying what is true of her, that she professeth a true fiuth in the 
form of Baptism, and the three Creeds which she receiveth ; and pixifes* 
seth to own the Holy Scriptures^ and to hold to the four first general coon* 
oils, and the ancient fathers. Many things in order and government she 
hath very excellent^ and likewise in some of their devotions. But, how 
much she hath, in her su|)erfluous additional, built upon '^ good founda* 
*' tions, gold, silver, hay, stubble," and the like, is no where better dbtin* 
guished than in what our Church of England hath rejected, and in what 
she hath retained. {Puller 3Iod. C/l Eng. 452.) 

As to the Ceremonies in the Roman Church and otfrs, there are these' 
considerable difierences,— 1 . That they have a mighty number, as appears 
by their rituals and ceremonials, and the great volumes, written in ezplica^ 
tion of them ; we, very few, and those so very easy and plain ; that it re- 
quires as great skill not to understand ours, as it doth to understand theirs. 
—2. They place great holiness in theirs, as appears by the forms of con« 
secration of their water, oil, salt, wax, vestments, &c. but we allow none 
of these, but only the use of certain ceremonies, without any preceding 
act of the Church importing any peculiar holiness attributed to tbem^— 
3. They suppose great virtue and efficacy to be in them, for iht purging 
away some sorts of sins ; we utterly deny any such thing to belong to our 
Ceremonies, but declare, that they are appointed only for order and decency. 
-<- ^' They make their Ceremonies being appointed by the Church to be- 
come necessary parts of divine worship; but our Church looks upon them, 
even when determined, as things in their own nature indifferent, but only 
required by virtue of that general obedience which we owe to lawful 
authority. {StiUingfleet on Separation, 393.) 

Though the fathers in general, maintain the doctrines, which the Church 
of England has in common with the Church of Rome, such, for instance, 
as the doctrines of the Trinity, and the Atonement, yet the doctrines, in 
which the Church of England differs from the Church of Rome^ are pre- 
cisely the doctrines, in which the fathers are not unanimous. Indeed tlie 
doctrines, maintained by the early fathers, are quite at variance with the 
doctrines, which distinguish the Church of Rome. {MarsVs Compar. 
View of the Churches of England and Rome, 73.) 

3. As to " the greater part** of her Liturgy being " taken 
" from the old Popish Liturgy." 

^ As for the English Liturgies symbolizing with the Popish Missal, as 
some have odiously and falsely calumniated; it doth no more, than our 
Communion, ox Lord! s Supper celebrated in EngUud, doth with the Mass 
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at Rome; or our doctrine about the Eucharist, doth with theirs about 
TVansubstanHation ; or our humble veneration of our God and Saviour 
in that mystery, doth with their strange gesticulations and superstitions* 
In all which particulars, how much the Church of England differed both 
in doctrine and devotion from that of Rome, no man that is intelligent 
and honest can either deny or dissemble. {Gauden's Tears of the Church 
of England, 88.) 

The Non-conformists say, the ZAttirgy is in great part picked and 
culled out of the Muss-Bw^k ; but it foUoweth not thence, that either it 
is, or was esteemed by them a devised or false worship ; for many things 
contained in the Mass-Book itself are good and holy. A pearl may be 
found upon a dunghill ; we cannot more credit the Man of sin, than to 
say, that every thing in the Mass«Book is devilish and Anti-Christtan, for 
then it would be Anti-Christian to pray unto God in the mediation of 
Jesus Christ— to read the Scriptures — to profess many fundamental truths 
necessary to salvation. Our service might be picked and culled out of the 
Mass-Book, and yet be free from all fault and tincture, from all shew and 
appearance of evil ; though the Mass-Book itself was fraught with all 
manner of abominations. It is more proper to say the Mass was added to 
our Common Prayer, than that our Common Prayer was taken out of the 
Mass-Book : for most things in our Common Prayer were to be found in 
the Liturgies of the Church long before the Mass was heard of in the 
^world. {Stillmgfleet on Separation, 41.) 

A man would wonder, how it is possible for those, who understand 
wherein the iniquity of Popery consists, to make this objection against 
the Book of Common Prayer. The Papbts have corrupted Christianity 
by adding many unwarrantable particulars ; whereas the Protestants have 
rejected those unwarrantable particulars, and retained pure Christianity, 
Wherefore, as the Protestant religion is very good, although it is in some 
nense the same with that of the Papists; so also may an English reformed 
Prayer Book be very good, although it be in some sense the same with the 
Popish Liturgies. Upon supposition that the matter of fact were never so 
certainly true, and that the Book of Common Prayer were taken word for 
word out of the Popish Liturgies ; yet this is no just objection against it» 
For as the Popish religion is a mixture of things good and bad ; so their 
Liturgies are of the same kind. They contain many excellent prayers 
tiddressed to the true and only God; which every good Christian cannot 
but heartily approve of; though at the same time there are other prayers 
addressed to Angels and Saints, and containing unsound matter. So that 
it is possible for us to make a choice of admirable devotions out of the 
Popidi Liturgies ; if we take care to separate the good from the bad} if 
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we reject their tfiperstitumSy and retain what is trufy ChrisHan. {B^^ 
nefs Paraph. Com. Prayetj Jppendixy No. I.) 

If it may be concluded that our Liturgy is not good because it is co 





prehended in the Mass-BooA, or in the Breviary, we must, by the wf^^. 



reason infer, that our doctrine is unsound, because it is all to be found . 



die Councils, and in the writings of the Doctors of the Bomish Churc -^^ . 
—But so the Lord^s Prayer, the Apostles Creed, and many sentences w 
Scripture whicli are used in that Missal^ or in that Breviary j as also tli:^"^^ 
doctrine of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, Pkssion, &c, which are con^^^ * 
prehended in the Councib, would ikll of them be but superstitions, an»"''^^ 




heresies. Again, to say that our Lituigy is naught, because it hath beei^ 
extracted out of the Mass-Book or Breviary, if that were true, yet it is jusT^-^"^ 
such an argument^ as if men had hit Luther and Calvin in the teeth ^<^^li^^^^ * 
this^ that they were superstitious Popish heretics, because they came tfae^^^^^^ 
one out of a Convent from among Friars^ and the other oat of a Cathednd 
from the midst of Prebendaries, who were all infected with Popish heresies 
and superstitions. And would they not have had great cause to complain, 
if upon this pretence they had been always suspected^ rejected^ or con- 
demned ? Therefore as they were reputed sound and (»rthodoK m that re- 
spect, after their doctrine had been examined, and nothing was found 
tiierein of the leaven of Borne, although they came out of her oommu* 
nion ; let our Liturgy have but the same right done unto it ; let it be 
examined, and that, if they fjease, with exactness and the greatest r%onr; 
but in consequence let it be also declared innocent, if no harm be found 
therein, though that should prove true, that it had been wholly taken out 
of the Mass'Bfiokj ur Breviary, which will never be found to be so* 
For I dure say that among one hundred of them who so confidently afiirm 
it, there is rK)t one that ever saw the Migsal or the Breviary, or but knows 
so much as what the books are. And if we should put those books into 
their hands, that they might produce some prorfs of this rash affimatlony 
which is so faH)ucnt in tlieir mouths, they would be infinitely puzzled* 
They would not find either in the Missal^ or in the Breviary^ that wise 
economy which our Liturgy useth in the reading df the Holy Scriptures, 
nor those excellent passages which set before our eyes the greatness •four 
guilt towards God, and of his mercy in pardoning the same unto us; 
which passages are placed in the very beginning of it. They would not 
find there that godly Exhortation to repentance^ and to the confession of 
our sins in the presence of God, which followeth immediately the reading 
of those passages. Nor yet the ConfessM>n of sins, nor the AbsolutkMi 
which followeth the same, for there is not one line of all this in the Mass^ 
Book. The Ten CofHmandmeHls are not to be found there^ nor that 
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fmyety which is made at the end of every commandment which the 
Minbter hath pronounced. Nor the Comminationy nor several prayers 
ef the lAioiiyf or of the other forms. But in it they will meet with the 
Lord's Prayer, the Creeds, the Songs of Zachary, Simeon, of the blessed 
Virgin, and of some others, which are word for word in the Scripture, or 
are extracted out of it, and are grounded upon the same, and were in use 
in the Primitive Christian Church before ever the Mass was hatcht. — 
Therefore it is manifest that to say that our Liturgy is either the Mass^ or 
tdcen out of it, is a mere slander, proceeding from malice, or ignorance, 
or both, {DwreVs Government of the Reformed Churches — Sermon on 
the English Liturgy.) 



4. As to her Ceremonies, &c. being ** of Popish originar' 
— ** relics of Popery'*— savouring ^* strongly of Popish super- 
'* stition/' 

If we had taken your Roman Missal, Ritual^ and Breviary only, and 
compiled our Liturgy out of them, yet we took nothing of your peculiar 
goods from them, but only what every part of the Catholic Church has as 
much right to as yourselves ; and as for that which is peculiarly and pro« 
perly your oton there, we have left it entirely to you, and much good may 
it do you. {Stratfordy Bishop of Chester^ on the necesessity of Reform-' 
aOan from Rome.) 

Our Church of England hath omitted none of those offices wherein all 
tlfe ancient Churches agreed ; and that where the British, or Gallican and 
Soman differed, our Church hath not followed the Roman, but the other; 
and therefore our Dissenters do unreasonably charge us with taking our 
Offices from the Church of Rome. {StUling fleet Grig. Brit. 237, et 
ante.) 

Calvin himself says,—- let not any think me so austere, or bound up, as 
to forbid a Christian without any exception, to accommodate himself to 
the Pjapists in any Ceremony or observance, for it is not my purpose to 
foodemn any thing, but what is clearly evil and opcfdy vicious. {Calvin y 
de vitanda Superstitione, Sfc.) 

6. As to her Ceremonies, &c. '* leading to Popery,'* 

The author (of the <' Confessional,") is of opinion that the Church of 
England is approaching fast towards Popery. Which seems to me to be 
JQst as true, as that the bland of Great Britain b floating towards Rome* 

M 
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Both are firmly fixed, and both remain at the aaoie distance firom Boaie m 
they were two centuries ago.-«There are some still of the same way ol 
thinking vrith those early Non-conformists of whom FsUer spealoi wha 
^^ accounted every thing from Borne which was not from Cfenrnw/' If 
every jealousy of this kind most be satisfied, then her principle 6f refonda* 
tion must be, not to establish what is rational and Scrygiwrml, bnt what 
is opposite and most unlike to the Church of Home* It will not be 
enough to separate efiectually firom that Church, and to stadd 06 pfiodptei 
difierent and utterly irreconcilable with hers, but we tnnst contrive to gat 
at as t^'eat a distance as possible from it; and because Rome stands in one 
hemisphere, the Church of England must never think herself safe, oeftr 
think she can sufficiently mark her aversion, never Cease her fiight, till she 
hath got to the Antipodes. She must generously abolish and disavow her 
two Sacraments, because Rome hath seven. Because Rome is sstpersH* 
tiousj she must lay aside all regard to decency and order in her worship* 
Because Rome exercises an usurped authority, destructive of religious 
liberty, she must disclaim all authority, though necessary for the safeguard 
of libt rty. Roaie is a tyranty therefore she must have no gouemmeni. 
{RotlieranCs Essay on Establishments.) 

The design of keeping out Popery by the ruin of this Church, is like 
the preposterous way of securing the vineyard by pulling up of the fence ; 
or of keeping out the enemy by the removal of our bulwark. Under that 
name this Church is commonly spoken of, and they do not flatter it who 
give it that title. Its constitution is Christian, and it is strong in its nature; 
and if such hath not ability (with God's assistance) to resist the assaults of 
Romish power, much less have they who dissent from it. {Bishof 
Tennison*s Argument for Union.) 

The following defence against the Romish Church itaeU^ 
will not, it is presumed, be considered irreloTant to this part 
of the subject. 

To their usual question, where was the Protestant Church or Relig{o6 
before Luther ? I answer,^r5t, that it was there, where their whole religion 
cannot, as they grant, be found ; to wit, in the Holy Scriptures. Secondfy, 
it was, cs Bishop Usher saith well, where their Church was, in Ae same 
place, though not in the same state and condition. The Reformation, or 
Protestantism did not make a new feith cur Church, but reduced things to 
the primitive purity ;— plucked not up the good seed, the Catholic fiikh or 
true worship^ but the after sown tares of error, as Image tranhipy Purgstory 
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Ibc. ivdieh were readj to choak it. Did tbe ReformatioD in Hezekiah'sj 
•or Joshk^s clays^ set up a new Church or religion different in essence firom 
ilie old one?— Had it not been a ridiculous impertinency for one that 
Itnew Naaman before, while be atood by to ask. Where is Naanian ? And 
bcSng answered, this is he ; for the inquirer to reply, it cannot be he, for 
Maatnan was a leper, this man is clean: was not Naaman formerly a leper, 
fmd now cleansed, tlie same person ? A fiekl of wheat in part weeded, is die 
same it was as to ground, and seed, not another. In like manner, the true 
visible Christian Church, cleansed and unclean, reformed and unreformedjis, 
tbe same Church altered, not as to essence or substance, but quality or 
condition. {Preservative against Pcpery, Tit, X. 56.) 

The subject may be ooocl tided by the following address of 
a former Expositor of tlie Bock of Common Prayer on Scrip- 
tWBl proofs. 

To you, my brethren, who separate (rom our Communion, though you 
agree with us in all the great and fundamental articles of our faith, and 
are always objecting, that our liturgy was at first taken out of the Mass^ 
Book, if you will return no. reply to the several answers that have been 
given you upon this head, viz. That among the compilers of the Common 
Prayer, two of them, Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Ridley, 
Bishop of London, were Martyrs; and two more, Taylor, first Dean, and 
dien Bishop of Lincoln, and Cox, Dean of Christ Church in Oxford, 
Confessors for the Protestant cause; — that we are not to measure the 
Protestant religion by any peevish opposition to Papists ; nor to account 
every thing Popery that is practised in the Church of Rome ; — ^that the 
Lortfs Prayer, the Creed, Baptism, tlie LortTs Supper, and the Bible, 
are used among Papists, but are not evil notwithstanding that;—- that our 
Reformation was no new religion, but only a necessary and discreet 
removal of some intolerable corruptions, and an establishing of the old 
Christianity taught us plainly in the Scriptures, and interpreted, where du- 
bious, by the ancient fathers ; — and finally, that though some of our prayers 
are used in the Romish worship, yet they are not upon that account to be 
thought the composures o( Popery, but of pure antiquity, most of them 
having been extent in the Western Church above a thousand years before 
the name of Popery, at least long before the present Mass-Book, had a 
being; — if you will return no reply, I say, to these answers, and if common 
sense, and common reason are of no force with you, when they are on our 
side of the question,— ^yet let Moses and the Pn>phetfl*-*let Christ and bis 
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Apostles be attended to— though they happen to appear in defence of what 
you have been so very unjustly prejudiced against* And 1 that God 
would let me see the time, when men will endeavour not to defend. their 
own notions obstinately and perversely, but to do their utmost in a calm 
unprejudiced manner to find out truth, and to secure the pe^ce oi the 
Church and nation ; and in a word, when they shall study not the interest 
of this or that party, but that of our common CMstianUy* {Fineer m 
the Common PrcufeVf Preface.) 

On the subject of the difference between the Churches of 
England, and Rome-^K^onsult 

Jewel's <' Apology;" and his Defence against Harding. — Smith's 
'* Synopsis Papistni, or a General View of the Papistry.'*— White against 
Fisher. — Stillingfleet's ^^ Rational Accountof the grounds of the Protestant 
*' Religion.'*— Chillingworth's " Religion of Protestants a safe way to 
'^salvation," particularly his ^ Reasons against Popery," 301.— Arch-> 
bishop Sharpens Sermons against Popery; and Appendix. — Gretton's 
^' Vindication of the doctrines of the Church of England in opposition to 
^^ those of Rome.^ — Puller's ^^ Moderation of the Church of England con- 
" sidered." — Bennett's " Confutation of Popery," (particularly Part III.) 
and Bennett's '^ Paraphrase on the Common Prayer" — Appendix, No. }• 
—The Bishop of Durham's ^' Grounds on which the Church of England 
'* separated from the Church of Rome."— The Bishop of St. E)avid's 
^* Protestant Retrospect; containing " A Protestant and Papist's Manual.'* — 
Marshes " Comparative View of the Churches of England and Rome." — 

. Trapp's ^^ Popery truly stated and briefly confuted." — Various Discourses, 
Charges, &c. contained in the 6th and 1 1th vols, of the Collection of Smaller 
Tracts published by " the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.** 
—Ditto in the second volume (Part IV. on Popery) of ** The Churchman 
*^ armed against the Errors of the Time," published by ^^ the Society for 
'^ the distribution of Tracts in defence of the United Church of England 
'^ and Ireland, as by law established." — ^^ London Cases to recover Pis- 

. *^ S4*ntcrs," particularly the 13th and 14th, as to '^ the Church of England 
*^ liyinbolizing with the Church of Rome," by Fowler, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. — The 21st " An argument of Union," by Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln 
—»nd the 23rd '^ The Church of England free from the imputation of 
Vni)cry/* by Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canterbury— And lastly, and chieffy^ 
that elaborate, and valuable Collection of Treatises, in 3 vols, folio, 
iniiilcd, '* A preservative against Popery," particularly Title I. page 105, 
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&c — III. p. 107, &c. 191, &c. 230, &c.— V. p. 3, Sec— VI. p. 313-^32. 
—VIII. throughout ; with the Appendix— IX. throughout, particularly 

pp. 46—48. 241—264, and the Appendix to Title XIII In this work 

the fundamental errors of the Church of Rome are pointed out systematic 
callify and contrasted with the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, a:t<! with the 
practice of the Church of England, at Title III. p. TS—TT-— IX. p. 244— 
264, 311— 316.— And its opposition to itself, at Title III. p. 86—81). 

There are, no doubt, many other authorities of equal, or superior weight, 
of which the Author is ignorant ; as there are many which he neither 
possesses, nor has opportunity of referring to. 
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f (1) The Order haw the Aa2tor(2) m appamted to be read. 



Thb Psalter shall be read through once every Mooth/S) as it is theie 
appointed, both for Morning and Evening Prafer* But in Febnuuy it 
shall be read onlj to the twenty eighth or twen^ ninth day of the 
Month.(4) 
And, whereas January j March^ ^oy^ *f^% Jugutt, October^ and 



(1) For the probable origin of this mark see jpost^ p. 99, note (5.) 
(8) The Psalms, in our English Liturgy, are according to the Translstion 
set forth in the latter part of King Henry the Eighth's reign ; after that 
Fetrus Galatinus had brought in the pronouncing and writing the name 
Jehovah, never before used or heard of in any language: which is used in this 
our translation. Psalms xxxiii. 12, and Ixxxiii. 18. Some have had a conceit, 
that this translation was out of the Septuagint, or (which is all one in efiect) out 
of the Vulgar Latin. But the contrary is evident, and will appear to any 
man, that shall compare them but in any one Pdalm. In one case, indeed, this 
translation may seem to follow the LXX. and Vulgar Latin, against the 
Hebrew, namely, in the addition of some words or clauses. — sometimes whole 
verses, not found in the Hebrew. But this case excepted, where it once agrees 
with the LXX. and Vulgar Latin, against the Hebrew, it forty timcb agrees 
with the Hebrew against them. (Sparrow's Rationale, p. 854, and see at p. 256, 
&c. a Ust of the additions made.) 

(3) The present division and arrangement (whereby two separate portions 
are affixed to each day, and the whole read through in the month) is more 
commodious than any former method. The division into seven portions only, 
called Noctums, which embraced the whole once a week (as practised in the 
Latin Church) vns long and tedious : and into twenty portions, to be read over 
in so many days, (as in the Greek Church) is uncertain, every portion per- 
petually shifting its day. (Wheatly Com. Prayer, 136.) 

Our Church being loath that her service should seem over prolix, alloteth 
to it one month or thirty days, the very term the Turks assign for their 
Alcoran ; a wonder she hath not for that very reason been suspected as inclin- 
ing to Mahometanism ! (VEstrange, 55.) 

(4) Before the last alteration it was " February shall borrow of either of 
the months (of January and March) one day : and so the Psalter which 
shall be read in February, must begin at the last day of January, and end 

" the first day of March." 



iC 
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December have One-and-thirty dajs apiece ; It is ordered, that the same 
Psalms shall be read the last day of the said months, which were read the 
day before : So that the Psalter maj begin again the first day of the neact 
month en8uing*(5) 



(5) For the Rubric when there are proper Puthm or Lessons appointed for 
any feast, iee poti^ p. 104, &c. 

The following table, shewing the number of Ptolms nsed daily in each 
aerrice, was in the old Prayer Books, and is here introduced, (with the addi- 
tion of the number of verses,) as it may be found interesting. 



• 




i 




8 


& 


Morning Prayer. 


s 


Erening Prayer. 


> 


P&alms. 




Ptolms. 


1 


1, 8, 3, 4, 6, 


49 


6. 7, 8, 


37 


8 


9. 10, 11, 


48 


18, 13, 14. 


86 


3 


15. 16, 17. 


35 


18, 


51 


4 


19. 80, 81, 


37 


88.83, 


38 


5 


'^4, 85, 86, 


43 


87. 88. 89. 


36 


6 


30, 31, 


40 


38, 33, 34, 


55 


7 


35, 36, 


40 


37, 


41 


8 


38, 39, 40, 


58 


41, 48, 43, 


34 


9 


44, 45, 46, - - 


65 


47, 48. 49. - 


48 


10 


.Sa 51, 58, 


58 


53, 54, 55. 


40 


11 


56, 57, 58, - - 


35 


59, 60, 61, 


37 


18 


e2, 63, 64, - - 


34 


65, 66, 67, 


39 


13 


68, 


35 


69, 70. 


43 


14 


71,78, 


41 


73. 74. 


51 


15 


75, 76, 77. 


44 


78, 


73 


16 


79, 80, 81, 


60 


88, 83, 84, 86, 


58 


17 


86, 87, 88, 


48 


89, - - 


50 


18 


90, 91, 98, - - 


47 


93, 94, 


89 


19 


95. 96, 97. - - 


36 


98. 99. 100, 101. 


34 


80 


103, 103, 


50 


104, 


35 


81 


105, 


44 


106 - - - 


46 


88 


107, 


43 


108, 109, 


43 


83 


110, 111. 118, 113, - 


35 


114, 115, 


86 


84 


116, 117, 118, 


47 


119, Inde, 4, (i. e. then) 


38 


85 


Inde 5, (portions) 


40 


Inde, 4, (4 parHans,) 


38 


86 


Inde 5, (portUms) 


40 


Inde, 4, - - 


38 


87 


180, 181, 188, 183, 184, 185, 


39 


186, 187, 188, 189, 130^ 131, 


40 


88 


138, 133, 134, 135, 


48 


136, 137, 138, 


44 


89 


139, 140, 141, 


48 


148, 143, 


81 


30 


144, 145. 146, - 


46 


147.^ 148, 149, 150, 


48 




• 


1301 


— ' 


1807 



Psalms 150.— Venes 8508. 
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And^ whereas the 1 19th Psalm is divided into twenty^two poftioDS^ and 
is over-long to be read at one time ; it is so ordered, that at one time dudl 
not be read above four or five of the said portions. 

And at the end of every Psalm, and of every such part of the 119th 
Psalm, shall be repeated ibis Hymn, 

Gkny be to the Father, (mi to the Son: and to the Holy Ghost; 

As it was in the beginnings is ntnvj and ever shall be, world without, 
end. Amen.{S) 

Note, that the Psalter foUoweth the Division of the Hebrews, and the 



(6) Though the Psalter be here appointed to be read, yet must it be inte^ 
pretad according to the ancient practice, that is, by way of respotue^ the 
Priest one verse, and the people another, as Moses and Miriam sang iheir 
triumphant Hymn— >£xod. xv. 1.21. The people always bear a part in these 
Psalms, else the '* Venite*' were to little purpose ; though the mode did some- 
times vary, one while echoing all together, with the Priest, another while 
returning by way of antiphones^ as Philo in his Essenes. Sometimes answering 
the acrostics, extremities or feet of the verses: or else repeating the same 
again, as it is supposed by Musculus and Calvin the Apostles did to our 
Saviour at his last Hymn. — ** In duos partes divisi aUemaOm sibi invkem canumtp'' 
saith the first of the Christians of his age. Disposed into tt6o divisioiu they smg hf 
course one to another — << Ecclesia stridet responsoriis Psalmorum^** saith the second. 
The temple roars and rings again with the responsories of the PMinu.— Chrysostora 
represents the practice of hb times — ^he who singeth, singeth alone, and though 
all the congregation echo out the close of the verse, the voice and sound 
seemeth to proceed as from one mouth. Somewhat correspondent hereunto 
was that which antiquity called Ata^aXfjiMy which answered the Hebrew rf?0 
(Selah) for where in the Psalmist there occurreth Selah in the original, 
there the Septuagint, Theodosion, and Symmachus, constantly render it 
Aia4'AAfM( ; (and the Latin Semper. Ed.) the word importing (as St. Hierom 
conceiveth) a connexion of antecedent and subsequent matter together; the 
mode whereof, St. Augustine tells us, was for the reader to bear his part, and 
the people theirs. Sometimes^ says that &ther in the 142d Ptolm, the verse itself 
is set after the fashion of a Dia Psalm, so that it might be begun hy the reader, and 
returned by the people. {VEstrange, 65.) 

(7) Before the last alteration was this remark, " which, from the 9th Psalm 
« unto the 148th Psalm, following the division of the Hebrews, doth vary 
'< in number from the common Latin translation." — ^That is, the 9th and 10th 
Psalms in the Hebrew are made but one— (the 9th,) in the Septuagint, and 
Vulgate. The order then proceeds regularly till the 147th of the Hebrew 
which is, in the Septuagint, and Vulgate, the 146th and 147th. — Th^ 148th 
b then alike in both, as are the two remaining Psabns. 
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TVansbdon of the great English Bible/7) set forth and ased in the time 
of King Henry the Eighth^ and EAoard the Sixth.(8) 



> I » I 



(8) This was called " the grtai English Bible" because it was printed in a 
bulky volume, published by authority in Henry the Eighth's time, being after- 
wards reidsed under Edward the Sixth. The first essay of translating the Bible 
into Soglish. was made by WSllmmTyodal, a good scholar, and one of the first 
Protestants of note in Henry the Eighth's reign. He translated the New Testa- 
ment into English about the year 1 525. And after that the five books of Moses ; 
writing Prefeces before each book, wherein the Popish Tenets were exposed 
with no little sharpness. At the desire of Cromwell, Vicar-General of the King, 
Covejrdale reviewed Tyndal's translation, exapoining it by the best Hebrew 
copies, and translations. It was first printed at Paris in 1540, and reprinted 
at London in 154}, and mras called *< The Bible of the Larger Volume," or 
" Tfie Great Bible.** To this was prefixed an excellent Pre&ce of Archbishop' 
Cranmer. It was countenanced by a Proclamation of the King, commanding 
it to be fixed up, so as to be read by the people in all Churches ; with a penalty 
of 40^ a month upon every Parish which did not procure one. This Bible 
was again revised, at the beginning of ^ward the Sixth's reign, in 1549, at 
the direction of Archbishpp Cranmer : and another edition was published in 
)5JS1. There was aoother tjranslation, or revision in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
called " the Bishops' Bible ;" because the Queen, by her Letters-Patents, had 
empowered several Bishops to review it. The last translation was made in 
the 5th of King James the first, 1607* The Psalms annexed to the Common- 
Prayer Book, are not taken out of either of these two last translations, but out 
oi ** the Great Bible" translated by Tyndal and Coverdale, and revised by 
Cranmer, neither of these two last translations being extant when the Com- 
mon-Frayer was compiled in 1548. The translation is plain and easy, and 
fitter for devotion, as the Hebraions are not so much retained as in the 
others. Yet as Coverdale was a good Orientalist, he had not much fewer ad« 
vantages than those who followed him. He had the Hebrew text of the 
^Ftolms, with St. Jerome's translation called ** Hebraica Feritas/' published in 
Erasmus's edition of St Jerome's works, which this translation very much 
foUowB : besides, Pkignin's Interlineary Version was extant before the Great 
Bible was printed : for Arias Montanus speaks of three editions of that trans- 
lation before that published by him : and Fagnin died in 1541, the very year 
the Great Bible was published. These translations had likewise before them 
the version of Munster, published at Basil, 1534, which in many places they 
follow, (NkhoUsJ 
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toforeoil. 

Tbb Old Testameot is iqipoiDled fcr Ae fint Le«oDs at Monung and 
EveninjT Pri)'er,(l!) so as the most pait diereof (3) will be read erory jeir, 
OQce, as in the Calendar b iqipoiDted.(4) 



(1) This Book of tkeLnc duU moi depart mU of Ouf wumlK hmithou MH 
medUaie tkenm day aid night, thai ikom naytf oteroe to do aecardmg to off M 
u wriiien tkeram.—rJo$kaa, i. SJ—Tkmk moitkail wm come to detiroy ike Lm 
or the FropketM : I am mot come to deUrof, htU to fmlfiL— (MM. w. 17 J ^Wh^ 
this Epistle » read amomg$t fom, camm tiUt tl 6e fVMl ml$o m ^ Omrch of tkt 
LaodUtoMs.'-iSt. PaaX, Colom. ir. 16.) 

Between the two CoteoantB there is neither rep u gnance, nor cmitraiiety of 
mfaning : the di0erence is merely TerbaL — ^I ha^ repeatedly midL that twi^ 
Co?enants, two H^nHmaiAi^ and two sisters, are the attendants on one Ix>rd«> 
Christ is announced by the Propkett, Christ is preached in the Nem TeOameat^ 
The Old dedared beforehand the things of the New, and the Nem interpreted 
those of the Old. fCkrymmtoms Horn. Book 6.J 

(9) The times of worshipping God in Public among the Jews, were Jfom- 
img and Evening, by God*s own appointment; the Morning and Ewemog' 
Sacrifice drawing the people together for that purpose. ** T%m $haU e§er 
" wpon the Jliar two Lambe of the fint fear, dat bt oat ooadasoli^ .• the oar 
•* Lamb thorn shalt affer t» tkt MomNiMG, aid tkt other Lamb thm ihaU qger 
** at BYEM,'* — £rod. zxix. 38. Which precept was constantly obsenred, as 
long as the City and P^ty of the Jews stood. Josephus says, ** Twice a 
** day, in the Morning, and at the ninth hour, they oiler sacrifice." Lib. xiv. 
c. 8. And that this was the hour of Prayer, for derout people to go to the 
Temple, to perform their devotioDS there, is plain from Acts iii. 1. ** Peter and 

John went up together into the Temple, at the howr of prater, bemg the nmth 

hoHr** The primitiTc Christians constantly obsenred these two solenm times 
of prayer ; and Tery early added a third. For, as some devout Jews had a 
third hour, which they devoted to Prayer, (viz. our twelve o'clock), when they 
retired to some private place, as v?e see in the example of Peter, who ** went 
" tip upon the house-top to prw/, about the nxthhour.'' Jets x. 9. so the primi- 
tive Christians turned this into a settled hour of public devotion. The monks 
were for more hours of stated l^yer : and, in St. Basil's time, they anxHmted 
to seven. At last these were establishedby decree of Pope Pebghis the Second 
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Tbe New Testament is appointed for the second Lessons at Morning 
ind Evening Prayer, and shall be read over orderly every year thrice, be- 
rides the Epistles and Gospels ; except the Apocalypse, out of which there 
ire only certain Proper Lessons appointed upon divers Feasts. 

And to know what Lessons shall be read every day, look for the day of 
tlie Month in the Calendar following, and there ye shall find^ the Chapters (5) 
Dbat shall be read for the Lessons both at Morning and Evening Prayer ; 
sxcept only the Moveable Feasts, which are not in the Calendar, and the 



ind the Psalms appointed for each hour ; which was the rise of what they cal^ 
* CANOiriCAL HouBs*' in the Church of Rome. Our Church, in her Reforma- 
JQD, has brought back the solemn times of Prayer, to the most ancient institn* 
ion ; and enjoined only morning and svbning Prayer to be used. (NicholUJ 
. (3) To omit what is ioredijying our Church hath good warrant from that 
ule of the Apostle, <* Let all thingi be done to edUficatum/* (L'Ettrange, 56 J 

(4) Both the length and number of the Lessons appear to have been dif- 
ferent in difierent places. Sometimes a portion of Scripture, equal to three 
Mr four ordinary chapters, was recited as one Lesson: and four, three, 
nr at least two Lessons, were always read in the course of the service. Of 
Jiese, some were taken out of the Old Testament, and some out of the New. 
To this general practice the ancient Church of Rome afforded a singular exr 
seption. From old Roman ritualists, Stillinn^eet has maintained that for 
apwards of 400 years after Christ, no part of Scripture was read in that 
Church, but the epistles of St. Paul, and the four Gospels. Afterwards the 
Psalms, or, at least, selections from the Psalms, were recited ; and, in process 
of time, Lessons taken frt>m the Old and New Testament were introduced. 
This practice, Stillingfleet thinks was borrowed frt>m the Gallic Church, as 
other enlargements of the Romish offices confessedly were. (\ Shepher4'$ 
Ebiddatumf 168.) 

(5) The division of the Bible into Sectk>ns has very much varied. Amongst 
the Jews these Sections were called ** Par(uha\** and which are marked on 
the sides of the Bibles, ttt. They are in all 54, in order to suit the Sabbaths 
of the Jewish year, which consisted of lunar months. The Bible was anciently 
divided into Titles, of which there were in St. Blatthew 355 ->in St. Mark 335 
^n St. Luke 343 — in St. John 339, &c. Some have thought that the dis- 
tinction of chapters as now used was by Lanfranc Archbishop of Canterbury, 
A. D. 1060 ; but others say by Stephen Langton Archbishop of Canterbury, 
about A. D. 1224. The division of chapters into verses was the work of 
Robert Stephens, the learned Paris printer, A. D. 1550, according to the testi- 
mony of his son, Henry Stephens, in his Epistles before the Greek Con- 
cordance. 
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Immoveable, where there h a blank left in the Cdhimil of Leamto^ the 
Ph>per Lessons for all which days are to be found in the Table of Pfoper 
Lessons. (Q 



(6) The Chnrch of Engknd in the appotntment of Lasimii obatrvta two 
dilfi^rent courses. One for ardmary dajfs, and another for Mk^yi. On ordi- 
nary days she begins the course of her first Lessons with the book of Gcnerii, 
in the beginning of her dtrll year January ; and proceeds regolarly throogh 
the greatest part of the Bible. Ittnah alone is not read in the order In wkidi 
it stands ; our Church reserving the evangelical prophet, in confcmdtf to 
Jhimitive usage, to be read in the season of Adioeni. Befofa Inkiil, and afker 
the other canonical Scriptures, the Church substitutes some Apotkrffkd 
lessons in the room of the canonical Scripture that has been omitted. 

But though the most part of the Bible is read through every year once^ yet 
sotne chapters of particular books, and three whole books, are left unread for 
reasons that sufficiently appear. 

Of Gknesis, (containing 50 chapters) 10, 11, and 36, are not read, 10 and 
36 evidently because they contain little else than genealogies. The fifft nine 
verses of chap. 11, giving an account of a most extraordinary displiy of thid 
Divine power, the confusion of tongues at Babel, is received into tile table of 
Lessons for Holidays, viz, Monday in Whitsun week.-— Of Exodus (40 chaps.) 
the first $4 chapters are read, excepting some repetitions and genealogies in 
the latter part of chap. 6. From chap. 85 to the end of the book, there is Bttk 
that does not relate to the Ark, and other local and temporary partacnlars, 
except chaps. S3, 33, 34, which are accordingly read. Chapten 35 and 40 
are retained in the Scottish Calendar. — Of Leviticus, (117 chaps.) as it treats 
chiefly of Jewish sacrifices, and ceremonial observances, of clean and nndean 
beasts, and birds, lepers, &c. only 4 chapters are read, vix. the 18, 19, 90, and 
86. In the Scottbh Calendar the 9, 18, 16, 81, 83, 84, 85, and 97 are re- 
tained. — Of Numbers, {t6 chaps.) the first ten chapters are omitted which 
relate to the men of war, the Levites, their services and offlnlngi. Chapa. 15, 
18, 19, 86, 88. 89, 33, and 34 are also omitted, as containing similar salqecti; 
the Scottish Liturgy retains chaps. 5, 6, 8, 9. 10 and 15.— ^All DxuTaiOKOvr 
(34 chaps.) is read, except chap. 83, Which the Scotch Calendar retahiSi while 
it rejects chap. 14. — In Joshua (84 chaps.), the history contained ftxMn 
chap. 11 to 88, treating of the destruction of several kings, and the dhriakm 
of the land of Canaan, is not read ; but chaps. 14, 80, and 88 are retained in 
the Scotch Calendar.— The whole of the book of Judobs is read (81 chaps.), 
and also that of Ruth (4 chaps).— ^So are also the two books of Samusl (the 
first, ** otherwise called the first book of the Kings,*' containing 31 chapten ; 
and the second, *' otherwise called the second book of the Kings," containing 
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'i And Dotej That whensoever Proper Psaltns or Lessons are appointed^ 



24 chapters).— -Also the two books of Kihg8» (the first, ^ commonly called the 
'* third book of the Kings," containing 22 chaps, and the second, ** commonly 
" called the fourth book of the Kings,** Containing 25 chaps.)— Both the 
bodes of Chronicles, (the first containing 29 chaps, and the second 36 chaps.) 
ure entirely omitted, probably because they consist of the details of fiurts which 
Bune related in the preceding histopcal books. In the Scottish Calendar, 1 Chro- 
nicles, chap. 10, is to be read instead of the Apocryphal Lessons, at Morning 
Prayer on November 23 ; and then from 13 to 22, with 28, 29 and 30. Of 
2 Chronicles, 1, 2, 5, 6, &c. to 36, are read, extending, to Evening Pftiyer on De* 
cember 16.-— Of Ezra (10 chaps.) chap. 2 being a catalogue of names, is omitted, 
hs aire also chaps. 8 and 10, partly for the same reason. In the Scotch Calendar 
chap. 7 is omitted, and 8 and 10 retained,«-Of Nbhbmiah (i3 chaps.), 3, 7, 
II, and 12, consbtingof the names of the builders of the wall, genealogies, &c. 
ire omitted. — Of Esther (10 chaps.), the 10th, containing only three verses 
is omitted, probably on that account. In the Scotch Calendar chaps. 9 and 10 
OHike one Lesson ; a rare occurrence in that Calendar, but frequent in our*f . 
— *rhe whole of the book of Job (consisting of 42 chaps.) is r^. — ^The book 
of Psalms (150) is passed over as being otherwise used.— Of Provbrbs 
(31 chaps.), chap. 30, the Prayer of Agar, &c. is alone omitted; but the Scotch 
Calendar retains it.— The book of KcCLBsiastbs (12 chaps.) is read thnmgh- 
OQt ; but the whole of the Sono ov Solomont (8 chaps.) is omitted ; as con- 
taining mystical descriptions not likely to edify. The Jews did not permit 
this book to be read by any one under thirty years of age.-— The whole book 
of Isaiah is read {66 chaps.), but not in its regular place, as before remarked ; 
the Ist chap, being read on the 23d of November, and the 66th concluding 
the year. In the Scotch Calendar it retains its proper place. — ^The whole of 
JxBBMiAH (52 chaps.) with — ^the Lambhtations of Jeremiah (5 chaps.) are 
read throughout.— Of Ezbkibl (48 chaps.) only 9 are read, vie. 2, 3, 6, 7> 
13, 14, 18, 33 and 34. For the omission of so large aportion maybe assigned 
the reason given for the omission of almost the whole of the Revelation. It 
consists in a great degree of visions, many of which are very obscure even to 
the most learned. The Scotch Liturgy retains nearly the whole book. The 
remainder of the Old Testament is read through regularly, viz. Dantiel (12 
chaps.)— HosBA 14 (chaps.)— JoBL (3 chajps.) — Amos (9 chaps.)— (Obadiah 
1 chap.) — JoKAH (4 chaps.)— MiCAH (7 chaps.) — Naitum (3 chaps.) — Ha- 
BAXKUK (3 chaps.) — Zbfraniar (3 chaps.)— Haggai (2 chaps.>— Zechariab 
(14 chaps.) — Malacbi (4 chaps.) 

See more more fully, as to the subjects of the omitted chapters, Bennet'$ 
ParaphroMe Com, Pr, appendix No, IT. and 1 Shepherd Com, Pr, If 6. 

Of the Apocryphal Lessons, (itom wko rv^s x^ti^Ti^;, removed tram the place. 
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• * 

then the Psalms or Lessons of ordinary coarse appointed in the Pteltet 



or chest where the sacred books were kept ; or from amxfuwrm, to eoaoeal or 
hide ; i. e. either as being kept from the people, or as not being canonical : and 
see fuUy 2 Hey*8 Lectures, 480, and Bingham's Antiquities, book 14^ ch. 3. 
sec. 15, 16), those read, and those omitted are as ibUowa. The whole of 
^sDRAs (2 books, of 9 and 16 chaps.) is omitted.— The whole book of Tobit 
(14 chaps.) is read, except chap. 5. — The whde of Judith (16 chaps.) is read* 
*— The remainder of the book of Estsbm {fii chapters) is passed OTer.«-The 
Wisdom of SoUmon (19 chapters) is read throughout. — And the whole of the 
Wiidimi of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Ecclbsiasticus (51 chapters), ezc^ 
the S6, and part of the 95, 30, and 46. — The whole of Babuch is read 
(6 chapters.)— But the Song of the Three Ouldren (1 chapter,) a ooDUnuatkxi 
of Daniel iii, 23, is omitted; principally, perhaps, as the greater part of it ii 
the ** Benedidie,'* &c.— The History of Susanvar (1 chapter) and that of Bbl 

• 

(md the Dragon (1 chapter) are both read.— The two books of Maccabbbi 

(16 chapters and 15 chapters) are omitted. 

\ N.B. See the third Book of Maccabees (7 chaps.) in \^llson*s Bible. 

We fix articles of fidth, and things necessary to salTation, upon the Scri|i- 
tures; we do not allow any part of the Apocrypha a casting voice in the estab- 
lishment of any doctrine. {Boys on the 39 Articles^ p. 40.) 

For the sentiments and practice of our Church as to the Books of the 
Apocrypha see ante page 47» note (5). And consult Hooker's EccL Pol. book 
5, sec. 20. — Falkner's Libertas EccL book 1, ch. 4, sec. 5, 6«-^Biiigham''s 
Antiq. book 14, ch. 3, sec. 15, 16. — Hoadly on Conformity, 68. — Londan 
Cases, No. 12. — Bennet*s Paraph. App. No. IT,— 1 Shepherd Com. Prayer, 190^ 
and the other Commentators, &c. &c. 

The New Testament is read through three times in the year, for the second 
Lessons ; i. e. the four Gospels, and the Acts, for the second Lessons in the 
Morning Service ; and the Epistles* (the Revelations of St. John being omitted) 
for the second Lesson in the Evening Sendee. The Gospel of St. Matthbw, 
and the Epistle to the Romans, beginning respectively on the 1st day of 
January-^the 3d and 2d of May — and the 31st of August^-the 1st chapter of 
St. Luke being on the first and third reading, divided into two portions, and 
the 7 th chapter of Acts on the third reading. O the Epistles, the Sd and 3d 
chapters of 1 Timothy, and of Titus, are read together ; as sre also the ^ and 
3d Epistles of St». John, on the first and second reading, but not on the third. 
This order is broken into only on four Sundays in the year, i. e. the sixth Sun- 
day in Lentf (or Sunday before Easter)— £ai(er Day, Whitsunday^ and Trnuty 
Sunday, but more frequently in holidays ; for all which days proper Lessons 
are appointed. 
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abd Calendar (if they be diflferent) shall be omitted for that time. (7) 
Note also^ That the Collect, Epistle^ and Gospel, appointed for the 



The book of the Rbvblation of St. John is wholly omitted, except on his 
own peculiar day» when the Ist and 29d chapters (the first and the last) are 
read ; and on AU^ScanU Datf, when part of the 19th chapter is read. 

(7) When a Sunday, and a Saint*s Day, coincide, we appear to be left in 
some degree of uncertainty, whether the first Lesson together with the service 
for the HoUdooft or that for the Sunday, is to be read. The consequence is, 
says Arch-deacon Sharp, (Visit, ch. 3, [Disc. IV.) that the Clergy differ in their 
practioe, and use the service appropriated to that festival, to which in their 
private opinion they give the preference* Some chuse to intermix them, 
using the CoUects appointed to each, and preferring the first Lesson for the 
Sunday, taken out of a Canomad Book, to that for the holiday, if it hap- 
pens to be appointed in the Apocrypha, Uniformity of practice was certainly 
intended by the Church, and what now may seem to require the direction of 
a Rubric, or at least the decision of the Diocesan, our forefathers, in all pro^ 
bability, thought sufficiently plain. They knew that prior to the Reformation, 
(admitting that the practice of Elngland corresponded with that of the Roman* 
and Gallican Churches,) the service for all the holidays now retained, being 
** Doubles" generally took place of that appointed for ordinary Sundays* 
(excepting those of Advent and Lent, with Easter-Day, Whitsunday, and 
Trinity Sunday.) They would, therefore, naturally read the service for the 
Saint's Day, and omit that for the Sunday in general. This continues to be 
the practice of the Roman Church, and it was the practice of the Gfallican 
Church for more than a century after the era of our Reformation. In some 
parts of the late Gallican Church a change took place about the beginning of 
the present century, and the service for the Sunday was appointed to supersede 
that for the Saint's Day. But in our Church no such alterations have been 
made by lawful authority. Hence it would appear that the service for the 
Stnnfs Day, and not that for the Sunday, should be used.— And notwithstand- 
ing there exbts some diversity of opinion on this subject, yet the most general 
practice seems to be to read the CoUed, Epistle, and Gospel, for the Saints Day^ 
and it is most consonant to that practice to read also the first Lesson appropri- 
ated to that day. This remark I have heard made by the Lord Bishop of 
London. (1 Shepherd, 185.) 

When the feast day falls upon a Sunday, it was ordered in the service of 
Sarum, that the Sunday service should give way to the proper service ordained 
for the Festival, except some peculiar Sunday only, and then the one or the 
other was transferred to some day of the week following. (^Overall.) 
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PtOFBftUUMMV. 



Sondaj shall wtrwt all the week 
wise ordcied.(8) 



after, where k is m in Aia Book odMr< 



(8) The foDowing curious ^liT^faHni a often Biet with, bat who would 
undertake to Terify it ! 



Old Tbstamsht, 
New Tbstamsvt, 



ToUd 



Apocbtpha, 



Books. 



39 

97 



66 



Chap. 



SOQ 



1189 



183 



S3,914 
T.959 



Wonis. 



0081 



593.493 
181.953 



8.7SS.100 



31.173 773^098 3,566.480 



1S5.185 



Im the BiMLM the middU ckapier (and it is also the isaif) is the 117th Fssbas 
the middU4fene is the 8th of the 118th Fteln: the middk iiae is in Ite 
8 Chron* it. 16th vene. 

Im the Old TasTAMSMT the wuddk fteokis FtavettM; th« wMdk €kapim Job. 
zziz*; the fludcUs MTK 8 Chroo. n. 13, and the lease awat is 1 Ghron. L 1. 

Im the New Testambiit the wuddU book is 8 Thfasafcwkm; the ouddi^ 
chapter between Romans ziiL and ziT.; the aiiddfe owse Acts xwlL I7f and the 
UaU Vine John xL 35. 

The 8l8t vene of fisra nL has ai/ iibe letters of the alphabet in it. 

The 8 Kings xix. and Isaiah zKxvii. are alilDe. 

The word '* Amd" ocems in the Old Testamsnt 35,536 tioMa; in the New 
Tcatament 10^684 times. 

The word " Jbaovau" occurs 6855 times. 

In the whole book of £sther, containing ten cha{iteii» there is ^either the 
WOTd •• Loan," nor " C^oo." 
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'' ? PROPER LESSONS."(l) 

^^ To be read at MorniDg and Evening Prayer, on the Son* 
daya, and other Holy-daya throughout the Year/' 



'' ? Lessons proper far 8undays.^(2) 

OBSERVATION. The Church begins her year, (the Ecclemstical 
year^) in Advent^ as immediately looking to the birth of Christ j and there- 

(1) The proper Lessons were not originally arranged in a table, but the 
Order for Proper Lessons at Mattms wss prefixed, and that for those at £oea- 
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fore for the Jlrst Lessons selects from the Old Testament the most appro- 
priate Book, Isaiah, the '^ Evangelical Prophet.'' The reading of this 
continues till Septoagesima, when the book of Gbnesis is begun; the first 
part of which, relating the fall of man, and the fatal effects that followed, 
was probably thought appropriate to the season of Lent ; in which it was 
also read by the Primitive Church. 

At the approach of Easter, and particularly on Easter Day, the book of 
Exodus is chosen ; as the description of the deliverance of the Children 
of Israel from their Egyptian slavery, and of the institution of the Passover, 
so well suit the season of the Christianas deliverance from more than 
Elgyptian bondage, by the sacrifice and resurrection of the Lamb of God, 
the true Passover. 

The other books of the Old Testament are then partially gone through 
to the Prophet Habbakuk, and the Ek^clesiastical year concludes with 
several chapters from the book of Provbrbs, which book had not been 
taken in its regular order* 

The second Lessons for Sunday8(2} are the same as for other days, except 
the four Sundays mentioned before, note (6) p. 102. 



mmg annexed to the appropriate service at the Communion ; according to this 
example extracted from King Edward's Book. 

" JLL SJINTSr 

** Proper Lbssovs at Mattins." 

'< Thejirst Lm<m Sapi. iii. unto Blessed is rather the barren." *« The second 
** Lesson Hebre. xi. xii. Saints by £uth subdued, wUo If ye endure chastising." 

** At tbb CoMMumoH.'* 

** Cantate' domino> Psafan 149. Sing unto the Lord a new song, &c.'* 
This was the Introit^sHeT which were printed the CoUect, Epistle, and Gospel, 
as in our modern books. After the Gospel stood 

** PrOPBX LiSSOVi AT EVBNSOKO**' 

" The first Lesson^ Sap. t« (mto) His jealousy also.'* " The second Lesson, 
** Apoc. xix. (unto) And I saw an Angel stand.*' 

And thus all the other proper Lessons, then appointed, were ordered; those 
for the Morning being noticed before the LUroUf and those for the Evening 
after the Gospel. (1 Shepherd Com. Pr. 187.) 

(S) For the laws relating to the observance of Sunday, see ante page 12, 
note (5) : and for a fiill account of this Holy Day, see post the Rubric before 
'' The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels,'* and Jmdbx, tiUe " SUNDAY.'' 
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*^ f Lessons proper far Holy-^dajfs.*^ 

OBSERVATION. For the Holy-days^ or Commemoration of Saints^ 
and particular seasons, the Church has generally appointed moral Lessons 
out of the books more peculiarly treating of such subjects^ whether 
Canoiiical, or Apocryphal, as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, flie Wisdom of 
Solomon, and £cclesiasticus : and great prudence and judgment seem to 
be shewn in the selection of Lessons inculcating moral duties, and holiness 
of life, yrom the jfyocrypha, on such days as the Purification of the 
Virgin, &c.; to which the Church of Rome inclines to pay undue honoun. 

On the peculiar Holy-days of the Nativity, Circumcision, Epiphaay, 
Good Friday, &c. appropriate chapters are appointed. 

Proper second Lessons for the Holy*days are more frequent than for 
Sundays. 

For the various alterations that have been made as to the Lessons, see 
NichoUs, and the Notes of Cosins, Overall, &c. there introduced, and 
L*Bstrange« 



^' ^ /Voper Psatms on certain Days/" 

OBSERVATION. The only days in which there is any deviation from 
the usual course of the Psalms are Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, and Whitsunday ; when appropriate 
Psalms are appointed both for Morning and Evening. 

N. B. The terms ^< Mattius** and ** Evensong^ which still remun 
standing at the head of the columns of proper Lessons, for Sundays and 
Holy-days, &c« had for more than a century prior to the last review, been 
disused in other parts of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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I. OF THE CALENDAR. 

Thb first instrament by which the progress of time was ascertained, and 
r^ohrly marked^ was probably the Sun-dialy (from ^' Dies^*' a day) which, 
in some form or other, is no doubt of the highest antiquity ; since the 
r^ular motion exhibited by the shadow of any fixed object could not fail 
to have attracted the attention of even the most barbarous nations. The 
earliest notice we have however of a dial occurs in the 2 Kings xx. 9, 1 1^ 
-—before Christ 713; where a direct reference is made to " the dial of 
'* Ahazy* and the ** shadow^* and the " degree" marked by it ; dials are first 
mentioned in the Roman history, about B. C. 300. The invention of hour* 
gbuseSf clocks, and watches^ followed at later, and very unequal periods. 

Aa the absence of the Sun marks the distinction between day and night, 
so the difference in length of the shadow made by it, must soon have 
indicated the revolution of a year; and the different appearances of the 
moon naturally led to an intermediate division by months. The dis- 
tinction of weeksj though arbitrary, and less obvious^ ranks, however, in 
point of antiquity next to the division of day and night; both being noticed 
by the Creator of all things, in the progress, and at the completion of his 
great work ; when a Sabbath, or day of holy rest fixed the limits of the 
first week. 

The different gradations of time being once commonly observed, some 
method of recording its progress, and the events that it witnessed, would 
naturally be adopted ; which in the ruder ages of antiquity, was probably 
at first nothing more than a stick with notches in it; and on this instru- 
ment refinements would be made, till the invention of paper afforded ti 
greater inducement to observation, by offering a more satis&ctory method 
of recording the results of it. Of an instrument but a little removed from 
the notched stick we have an example, even so late as in the days of our 
Saxon ancestors, and of which an engraved fac-simile is given in Brady's 
^ Oavis Catendaria." 

The word Calendar is formed firom '^ Calendse,** Calends, the fint 
day of every month in the Roman chronology, which is derived from xA^fw, 
or Caloj I call or proclaim, (hence used indifierentl]^ i;idth a C or K,) 
because before the publication of the Roman Fasti, or Calendar of Festivals, 
the Pontifices, or Priests watched the appearance of the new moon, and 
gave notice thereof to the Rex Sacrificulus ; on which a sacrifice being 
oflfered, the Pontiff* summoned the people to the Capitol, and there pro- 
claimed aloud the number of Calends, or the day whereon the Nones 
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would be ; repeating as often as there were days of Calends :" *^ CaJo 
" Juno Novella:' 

By some the appellation is derived from the custom of the PonOffica 
proclaiming on this day, the several holidays in the month, to the people 
assembled for such purpose, and which custom continued till the year of 
Rome 450, when the Fiwft, or Calendar, was set up in public places. FinMH 
this term arose the word nefastiy applied to things not lawful to be done. 

The Calends were reckoned backwards : thus, the 1st of May being the 
calends of May, the last day, or SOth of April, was t^e pridie calendmwa^ 
—day before, or *nd of the Calends of May ; the 29th of April, the Sid of 
the Calends, or before the Calends : and so back to the 13th, where the 
Ides commence, (iSiiy to see^ or v^ a figure^ both referring to the appear- 
ance of the moon ; or Hmm to divide, as the month is nearly divided by 
them). These are also numbered backwards to the 5th, when the Ncims . 
begin, {^umo^idus^ quasi nine days from the Ides), which are numbered 
after the same manner to the 1st day of the month, called the Calends of 

The Greeks did not make use of Calends; hence the Proverb ^' at the 
<' Greek Calends,'** meaning, never* 

Calends, Kalendm^ are also used in the Church History to denote con-' 
ferences anciently held by the Clergy of each deanery, on the 1st day of 
every month, concerning their conduct ; and especially relative to the im- 
position of penance. 

The term Calendar, applying generally to any year, may be used fi>r 
any particular year, with the term jflmmae, (Saxon Al-monMSght^* aU- 
moon^eed, observation of the moons ; or Arabic ^^ Al Memachj^ the ree- 
kofong;) but the latter term is not applicable generalfy, as the former ist 



II. THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

Thb Roman Calendar owed its origin to Romulus; who, beii^ betted 
versed in matters of war than astronomy, divided the year into 10 moDth^ 
only, of an unequal number of day ; 20 to 35, and more, according UP 
Plutarch, but according to Macrobius, of SO and 31 days; and made th^ 
year to begin on the 1st of March, imapning that the sun completed hi^ 
annual course in 304 days. 

Tlie Calendar of Romulus was reformed by Numa, who at first intended- 
to make a complete lunar year of 354 days, and therefore added 50 daysi 
to the 304 ; and from every month of 30 days borrowed 1, which headdiC^ 
to the 50 ; and of these 56 days composed 2 nuHiths, calliqg tbem Jimafar)^ 
and February. He afterwards added a day to January, in aider to haves 
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the number of days odd, or lacky; making the year to commence n 

January, but throwing February^ which consist^ of 28 days only, and 

was always considered unlucky, to the end of the year. In order to adjust 

the lunar year to the solar, he added 90 days in 8 years, equal to 1 1 { each* 

Of these 90 days, 4 months were composed of 22 and 23 days alternately ; 

and one of each, alternately, was intercalated every 2 years, taking place 

after the 23rd February. 

By tliese intercalations the year became too great, and the excess in 

8 years amounted to 8 days, 1 hour 29^ 56' nearly. To cut off this excess 

it was proposed, in every 3d octennial period, i. e.from 16 to 24 years, to 

insert 66 days instead of 90, or 3 months of 22 days, a quantity still too 

great by 4 hours 28^ 20^. 

The year of Numa underwent no alteration until the year B. C. 452, 
when the Decemviri changed the order of the months by placing February 
where it now stands ; which has, however, perpetuated an apparent absur- 
dity, December being the twelfth month, though named as if the tenth* 

The intercalations being ill observed, great disorder followed, which at 
length Julius Caesar undertook, with the assistance of Sosigenes,a celebrated 
Egyptian mathematician, to rectify, B. C. 46. He found that the months 
bad considerably receded from the seasons, since the adjustment by Numa* 
90 days having been thus lost: and that the Calendar could never be long 
correct unless it corresponded with the annual course of the sun. In order 
to bring forward the months, he added an intercalary month of 23 days^ 
between the 23rd and 24th of February ; and 67 days more, between No* 
vember and December, making up the 90 lost days ; and thus formed a year 
of 15 months, or 445 days, whidi was called ^* the year of confusion J^ 
On the termination of this year, the Julian year commenced, viz. on the 
1st day of January, B. C. 46. The year of Numa being 10 days shorter 
than the solar year, two days were added by Julius Csesar to each of the 
months of January, August, and December, and one to April, June> 
September and November: and as the annual rerolution of the sun i. 
completed in 365 days, and about 6 hours, he made every 4th year to con- 
sist of 366 days, in order to comprehend the odd 6 hours. This interca* 
lary day was added to the 23rd of February, so that the 24th of February, 
the ^' sextus calendasy* or 6th of the Calends of March, was to be tunce 
reckoned, and hence this 4th year was called ^' BissBrnus,*' or ttoice 
SejUile. It was also called ** Leap year^^ from its leaping forwards tliat 
year more by a day than on any* other. 

This regulation was misapplied by those who had the direction of the 
Calendar, for they intercalated every 3r<l, instead of every Ath year ; so 
that, in 36 years, 3 days more than the due number were inserted. The 
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error, however, was soon perceived, and Augustus oideied that the inter- 
calations should be omitted in the 4l8t, 45tb, and 49th jean. 

Before the time of Augustus the two months precedii^ September had 
been called, appropriately, '^ QumOliM** and ^^ SexHUs^" (the 5th and6dt 
months) reckoning March the Ist month. After the death of Julius 
Csesar, Quintilis was changed into hb name ^ Julius,^* July, by Marc 
Antony ; and in the reign of Augustus, the other month took his name. 

See the Calendar of Julius Ciesar at large, in that most usesul and en- 
tertaimng little work, '* lime's Telescope for 1814." 



III. OF THE OLD AND NEW STYLE. 

MoDlRN chronologers have used the Julian year, as being a measure of 
time extremely simple, and tolerably accurate : and to this standard th^ 
refer all events that have happened from the b^inning of the worid* 
Though admirably adapted, however, to common use;, the Julian year was 
still imperfect ; for as the annual revolution of the sun (or the earth) b 
not exactly 365 days 6 hoars, but 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 45| 
seconds, the civil year exceeded the soAir year by 1 1 minutes 14f seconds ; 
which in about 130 years amounted to a whole day ; and, consequently, 
in 47450 years, the beginning of the year would advance through all the 
seasons, and in half that time, the nrmmer solstice would, by the Calendar, 
have (alien in the midst of nrviter. 

Sofiigencs had, in the reign of Julius Cesar, observed the vernal eqmnox 
on the 25th of March. At the Council of Nice, held A. D. 325, it was 
fixed on the 21st of March ; and from that time to A. D. 1582, when the 
next reformation was effected, the error amounted to about 10 days ; so 
that the vernal equinox was ik>w found to happen, on the 1 1 th of March, 
instead of on the 21st, as it would have done, had the Julian account 
agreed with the course of the sun. 

In the year 1474, Vopt Sixtus IV. being convinced of the necessity of a 
Reformation, sent for Regiomontanus,aceIebnted mathematician, to Rome, 
to engage in this undertaking; but bis premature death suspended the 
project, and it was not till after a Uqpse of 100 years that Pope Gr^oiy XIII. 
with the asustance of learned men, and after 10 years consideration and 
labour, had the honour of accomplishing, what several preceding pontifi 
and councils had attempted in vain. A brief was publbhed in the month 
of March, A* D. 1582, announcing the '< Nbw Stvlb,'* by which the an« 
cient Calendar ^-as abrx)gated, and the new one substituted in its stead, 
called, from the Pope*s name, *^ the GnsGORiAN Calbnoab.'' 
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Accordiog to this, the 10 days gained by the old account were taken 
om the month of October of that year, (that is, the 5th day was called the 
Sth)^ and the equinox brought back to the 21st of March, as settled by 
16. Council of Nice. In order to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
iriation, it was 6xed, that instead of ever hundreth year being a Bissbx*- 
LB, (as was the case before, in condmon with every other 4th year,) every 
mr hundreth year only should he such, and the rest reckoned as common 
iars ; by which means three days were sunk in 400 years, being about the 
Tor of one day in 130 years, as above noticed, and consequently by mak-> 
g the years 1700, 1800, and 1900, to be common ^ears, instead of leap 
tars, the error arising from the odd time would be properly corrected. 
PlayflEur observes, that the method of intercalation used in the Gregorian 
deodar is not the most accurate — 97 days, or 100.3, are inserted in the 
ace of 4 centuries; this supposes the tropical year to consist of 865 days, 
hours, 49', 12^, on which supposition, the interpolation would be exact, 
d the error would scarcely exceed one day in 268,000 years. But the 
formers of the Calendar made use of the Copemican year of 365 days, 
hours, 4l/, 20*, wherefore, instead of inserting 97 days in 400 years, they 
gfat to have added 41 days in 169 years, or 90 days in 371 years, or 131 
540 years, &c. Recent observations have determined the tropical year 
be 365 days, 5^ 48^, 45% 30^, admitting which to be true^ the inter- 
lations ought to be as follows : 

Tears. 4. 17- S3. 128. 545. 673. 801. 929. 1057. 11 SB. 1313. 

Days. 1. 4. 8. 31. 182. 163. 199. 225. 256. 287. 318. 
1441. 2754. 4067. 9447. 51302. 60749. 172,800. 
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349. 667. 9B5. 2288. 12425. 14713. 41,851. 

at is, one day in 4 years, or rather 4 days in 17 years, or still more exactly, 
days in 33 years, &c. and if 41,851 days were intercalated in 172,800 
itaa^ there would be no error at all, as every succeeding number is more 
;curate than the preceding one. As this method is different from that 
DW in use, the Gregorian Calendar must still be corrected after a certain 
siiod of years. The correction, however, will be inconsiderable for many 
;ea, as a day and a half, only, would be necessary to be suppressed in a 
ace of 5000 years. 

When Pope Gregory had reformed the Calendar, he directed all the . 
iclesiastics under his jurisdiction to conform to it, and exhorted the- 
hriatian Princes to use it in their dominions. Accordingly it was soon 
lopted by all the Roman Catholic countries ; in Spain, Portugal, and part 
: Italy, on the same day as at Rome ; but in France not till the month of . 
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December^ when the 10th was reckoned the 2(Hh day. The Roman 
Catholic States in Gennany adopted it A.D. 1588. But the Protestaot 
States at that time refused it; for as the reformed religion was in its. 
infancy, and the zeal of its professors violent^ their opposition to the Pope 
was unbounded. Whatever bore the appearance of his authority, however 
beneficial^ was rejected as an encroachment upon their newly acquired 
liberties ; and hence arose a difference of 10 days between the methods of 
reckoning, which when a bissextile was suppressed became 1 1 days. 

This difference between the Old and Nsw Sttlb, as the «/Wm and 
Gregorian accounts are generally called, occasioned great coofunon in the 
commercial afiiiirs of the different States of Einrope ; and therefbie Ae 
Gregorian, or *' Nsw Stvlb,'' was, at length, generally received. Hie 
Protestant States in Germany adopted it in Feb. A.D. 1700; Denmark 
about the same time; but Sweden not till March, 1753. 

In Great Britain the inconvenience arising from these two modes of 
reckoning was much fek, and several attempts were made to introduce Ae 
reformed Calendar. But here also popular prejudices were at fiis^ and 
continued for a long time, too obstinate to be subdued. 

It was proposed, among other schemes, that an Act should be passed, 
dedaring that there should be no leap-year for 40 years to come, by which 
means the 10 days that had been gained by the old account would have 
been imperceptibly lost, and the old style reduced to the new, without any 
sensible variation in the fixed times of feasts, &c. Though mllttHempts 
were for a time abortive, an Act of Parliament was, after much ddbate, 
obtained for the purpose A. D. 1752. As 170 years had elapsed since the 
Gregorian alteration took place, the Old Style had gained above a day 
ware upon the course of the sun than it had at that time: it was therefore 
enacted, that, instead of cancelling ten days, as the Pope had done, eUven 
days should be left out of the month of September. Accordingly, on the 
, 2d day of that month, A. D. 1752, the ^^ Old Style*' ceased, and die next 
day, instead of being the Sd, was called the 14th ; and by the same Act the 
beginning of the year was changed from the 25th of Ahrch (up to which 
time, from the 1st of January, the year was indicated thus 174| for 1746 
-*175| for 1752, &c. as if the year 1751 was not finished, or the year 
1752 begun) and made to commence, as at present, from the 1st of Januaiy. 

In conformity to the Gregorian correction the 24 Geo. 2, ch. 23, aho 
enacted, that the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2S00, &c. should be 
reckoned as common years, and every four hundredth year, beginning with 
the year 2000, should be Leap-years, or of 366 days, &c. and in the year 
ISOO the 29th of February was omitted accordingly. Russia is the onlj 
civilized state of Europe that now retains the Old Style. 
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IV. FRENCH, OR REPUBLICAN CALENDAR. 

In France it was decreed on the 2nd of January, 179^2, soon after the 
pyvernment was changed, that that year should be denominated ^^ the 4th 
^' of Liberty:' But after the death of Louis XVI. in 1793, it was deter- 
mined that the year should be called the ^^ Ist of the Republic," and thb 
suggested the idea of a republican Calendar. 

M. de la Lande protested against the chaoge; he was obliged, however, 
to acquiesce, and to prepare a new Calendar. After the example of the 
Egyptians, he preferred 12 equal months, with 5 intercalary days, adapting 
their denominations to the climate of Paris ; viz. 1. ^^ Vendemiaire,^ or 
vintage month ; beginnning Sept. 23. — 2. *^ Brumaire,'' oi foggy ; be- 
^ning Oct. 23. — 3. ** Frimaire,*' or sleety; beginning Nov. 22.— 
4. " Nivose,** or snotoy; beginning Dec. 23. — 5. *' Pluviose,** or rainy; 
beginning Jan. 21.— 6. *' Ventose,*' or windy; beginning Feb. 20.— 
7..** Germinal,*' or budding; beginning March 22.-8. ** Floreal,*' or 
fiowery ; beginning April 21—9. *^ Prairial,'* or meadow; beginning 
May 21. — 10. " Messidor,** or harvest; beginning June 20. — 1 1. ^' Ther- 
midor,'* or hot; beginning July 20 — and 12. " Fructidor,'* or fruit; 
beginning Aug. 19, making in all 360 days; the remaining 5 days being 
the 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 of Sept. the last day in the French year, were 
called the complementary days. « 

In this new Calendar, the months consisted of SO days each, and Were 
dinded into three decades. The days of each decade were known by the 
names of Primidiy Duodi, Tridi^ Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, Septidi, 
Oc/jcS, Nonodif Decadi. The day began at midnight, and was distributed 
into ten parts, and these decimally divided and subdivided. To the five 
snpemumerary days in common years, and six in leap-years, was applied 
the absurd appellation of ^^ Sans Cuiottides^* borrowed from a term of 
'reproach {Sans Calotte) originally bestowed on the Republican party, on 
account of the meanness of their dress, their rank, and fortune ; but which 
that party afterwards attempted to render honourable and popular; and 
amongst other means, by thus applying it to distinguish the leap-years in 
the Calendar. The year began on the 22d of September, a season, which, 
however inconsistent, recommended itself by being the time when royalty 
was decreed to be abolished. But the most flagrant innovation was the 
abolition of Sunday! the observance of which day was prohibited by a 
decree of the Convention, which directed every tenth day only (or decetde) 
to be kept as a holiday ! By this presumptuous alteration, the 52 days cH 

p 
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rest from labour, appointed by God himself, were reduced, even with the 
addition of the 5 Sans CuhttideSy to 41 out of 365 dayi. 

In a short time the government under Robespierre aUawed tfie dnerv- 
ance of Sunday, as well as tlie Decade; and decreed ^flte to the gloiy of 
the Omnipotent ; while the decadery day was dedicated to ^^ Natare ^d 
" the Supreme Being.*' 

However novel the names of the months may appear, the French have 
no credit for invention on this head, as similar titles were used in Holland 
and Sweden ; it is more to their credit that this ^^ Calendar of Reason** 
was soon abolished, and the old one restored. 



V. THE BRITISH CALENDAR. 

_ # 

That Ho1y*duys were observed in the Church from the very first age of 
Christianity, there can be no doubt, as the earliest writers notice the great 
Chri^itiun foast^, and speak of them as of Apostolical institution* To fes- 
tivals of this description succeeded others in memory of Martyrs to the 
faith, the days of whose death were considered as their birth-dt^, or entrj 
into the joys of eternity. 

In su))sequent ages the practice became much abused; and the Calen- 
dar was nt length cmwded with the names of dead Saints, whose charac- 
ters while living could lay little claim to so honourable a distinction. Tlie 
doctrine and practice of prayers to Saints, with the worship of relics, and 
images, followed ; and so subversive were these superstitious customs of 
pure devotion, that the Holy Apostles themselves were almost forgotten, 
till their names were introduced into the Calendar, by a Council held at 
Oxford, A.D. 1222« — At the happy emancipation of these realms from 
Poper)-, the Reformers very properly corrected this evil ; and wliile they' 
retaincJ many names in the Calendar — some as celebrating persons of real 
sanctity — and others merely for their indicating remarkable days in the 
busiiiCNS uf the law, or on other secular accounts, they disclaimed all obli- 
gation to a public observance of any, except those dedicated to the person, 
and offices of Christ«-^nd the worthies mentioned in the Gospel^-*or, as 
evidently tending to the honour and promotion of Christiani^- 

Days of the Week. 

Sunday (Soxoit, « Sunnan-Dtpg ;'* Rowumy « Dies Solis.") The 
idol representing the sun was as a man with a face flaming widi fire, and a 
burning wheel on liis breast, emblematic of the sun's beams. . 
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For a particular account of Sunday^ the Christian Sabbath^ see as ante 
p. 105, (note 2.) 

Monday. {Saxon, ^^ Monan-Dsg*^ was dedicated by the Romans, as 
well as the Saxons, to the moon, and called ^^ Dies Lunae'^— ;^erta secundd 
-^(the second Holy-day.) In the northern, and many of the eastern lan- 
guages, the moon is considered as of the masculine gender, and the sun as 
of the feminine, and the wife of Tuisco ; while the Romans considered 
the sun as the husband of the moon. The Saxon idol was represented as a 
woman in a man's coat, with a hood and two long ears, and picked shoes ; 
holding a moon before her breast. 

Tuesday. {Saxcn, " Tues-Dseg ;*' Roman, *^ Dies Martis," feria 
tertia) was so named from Tuisco, the most ancient god of the Germans, 
so called from TSw, the Saxon word for Mars, and from whom the 
Germans and Dutch have derived the terms ^ytsh and Tuytshland, and 
Duytsh and Duytshland. The figure of the Saxon idol bears a greater 
resemblance to Mercury than Mars. 

Wednesday. {Saxon, ^^ Wodens-Daeg," or " Odins-Dseg ;*' Romany 
" Dies Mercurii," y>ria quarta) was named from Woden, or Odin the 
God of War of the Northern Nations, and from whom the Anglo-Saxons 
of the Heptarchy affected to derive their descent. Dr. Henry supposes it 
to have been originally a name of the one true God ; but afterwards applied 
to the great warrior who lead the immense armies from the East that con- 
quered, and peopled the northern parts of Europe. 

Thursday. {Saxon, " Thures-Dceg,*' or the ITmnderer^s-day ; 
Roman, '' Dies J oils,** feria quinia; whence the French Jeti-di and 
English Jove^s day) was dedicated to the worship of Thor, a Saxon, and 
Teutonic idol, worshipped as the bravest of the sons of Odin. He bore 
the figure of a monarch, or warrior with a crown of gold, and 12 golden 
stars surrounding it ; but in Lapland the idol was formed of the stump of 
a tree with a man's head carved; with pieces of fiint and steel stuck in it; 
and a hammer, and bow and arrow, placed near it, to enable the god to 
strike a light, and drive off evil spirits I 

Friday. {Saxon, ^< Frigas-Daeg,*' Roman, *' Dies Veneris," feria 
sexta) was dedicated by the Romans to the Goddess Venus; but by the 
Saxons to Friga, as the Queen of the Gods, or according to others, to 
Freya, an attendant upon Friga, and considered as ^^ the Goddess of Love." 
The idol was represented as of both sexes, with a drawn sword in one 
hand, and a bow in the other; signifying to the martial females of that day, 
that in times of danger, women as well as men should be ready to fight. 
Odin and Friga were the chief Pagan divinities of the North. 

Saturday. {Saxon, " Seater-Daeg," Roman, *' Dies Satumi,''/ma 
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septima.) Thb idol was represented hddiDg a wheel, the emblem of 
time^ in kis left hand, and in hia right a pail of water with flowers and 
fruits ; and from these accompaniments it is probable that SetUer and 
Saturn were the same divinity. 

OF THE MONTHS. 

It is observable that in almost every language, the term denoting thb 
portion of time is derivable from the moon ; as indeed the apparent coune 
of this body would naturally define it, (See Ecclus. xliit. 8.) Of all 
chronical terms, this, and that of year have the greatest variety* Astro- 
nomers distinguish months into solar ^ or the 1 2th part of the solar year, 
containing SO days, 10 hours, 29 min. 5 sec— and Ltiitor, either sytwdi^ 
col, or when again in conjunction with the sun, 29 days, 12*, 44', 3% 11* 
^^eriodical, when again at the same point, 27 days, 7S 43^^ 8% or illumi- 
native^ from time to time of the same appearance. For an account of 
each month, see post, '^ The Calendar/' 

OF YEARS. 

Thb word Year is derivable in the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin, 
from words indicating motion in a *^ circle;*' and the Egyptians repre- 
sented Time itself, as well as the Year, by a serpent bent round, and 
biting its tail. If the term may be applied to other planets as well as the 
Earth, then Saturn's year is as long as thirty of ours— Jupiter as twelve— 
and Mars as two. (For an account of the solar and lunar years as now 
ascertained, see ante, p. 111.) The ancients had discovered that there 
was a slow motion in the visible universe, which would carry the whole 
through a complete revolution In about 25,900 years; and this they called 
the Platonic, or ^' Great Year.** Modem astronomers have ascertained 
that the pole, the two solstices— the equinoxes— and all other points of 
the ecliptic, have a retrograde motion, from east to west, by which the 
equinoctial points are carried back about 50 seconds every year ; this is 
called ^^ the precession of the equinoxes," as it makes the fixed stars 
appear to go forward ; and this motion would cause a complete revolution 
in a little less than 26,000 years, or according to Cassini 24,800 years ; 
when the seasons, having changed their appearance throughout the whole 
12 months, would return to the same again. 
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THE CALENDAR. 

RbH ARKABLE DaTS. 



JANUARY, XXXI. Days. 

This month was so named by the Romans from Janus, one of their 
divinities, whom they formed with two faces, looking opposite ways ; 
one, aged, regarding time past; the other young, and looking for- 
ward to time coming. Janus was feigned to be the door«keeper of 
Heaven, and hence probably his name was given to this, the first of 
months, and commencement of the year, as opening a door (which 
the Romans called Janua) to a new course of events* The month 
in Teutonic is Jermer^ the name of our illustrious countryman. The 
Saxons called it ^' Wolf Mmat^' or Wolf Month. 

Nbw Year's Day. The first of January {the Calends) was kept 
as a festival by the Heathens, who sacrificed on that day to Janus, the 
divinity of the month. By the Christians it was observed as fifast; 
until A. D. 487, when it was called the *' octave of Christmas.'' The 
custom of giving " New Year's gifts** existed with the Romans, who 
made presents of dried figs, honey, dates, &c . The Saxons carried about 
the Wassail bowl, a term originating in the health drank by Rowena 
to Vortigem, «' Wees hal,*" or '* health to you.'* The New Year's 
gifts became, under the term '^ Tokens,^* a vehicle for bribery, and in 
A.D. 1290, the judges, many of whom had been sent to the Tower 
and fined for bribery and injustice, were forbidden to accept of them. 
From this custom arose the giving money to buy gloves, and pins, at a 
time when both these articles were highly estimated ; the former for 
their great price ; and the latter for their superior utility, and con- 
venience to the wooden skewers before in use. Hence the terms 
'* Glove-money^ and " Pin money/* 

1 Circumcision of our Lord. See post. Collect, &c. for that day. 

6 Epiphany, or the Manifestation or Christ to the Gsntix.es. 
See post, Collect, &c. for the day. 

Twelfth Day* The oiigin of the practice of drawing for King 
and Queen, &c. over the Twelfth Cake, on this day, is involved in 
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obscurity^ like^that of many other customs of q>p«rently greater mo- 
mcDt. Some trace it to a play of tbe Roman children who drew 
b^ns at the end of the SatumaUa for the same purpose ; and this 
classical origin seems countenanced by the amusement having pre- 
vailed in our Universitiesiy where the decision was made by beans 
found in the cake. 

Others imagine in it a faint resemblance of the oficrings made to 
the new bom Saviour, by the Magi, or Wise Men of the Elast, of gold, 
frankincense, and mynh ; and their opinion seems countenanced by 
the ceremony performed in this country, as, on this day, the Monarch, 
either personally, or by his Chamberlain, makes a similar oflfering. 
The old Calendars notice that on the Vigil of this day ^' Kincrs were 
<< elected by beans,'' and the day was called '^ thefestwal of Kings" 
In the time of King £lfirid the twelve days after the nativity of Our 
Saviour were declared to he festivals. The festivities of Twelfth Day 
are still kept up at Rome, in France, &c and in Spain the day is 
called <' the feast of Kings.'' 

Pjlough Monday, (improperly Plow) is the ySrs/ Monday after 
Epiphany J or Twelfth Day; and was probably so called by our 
ancestors from their resuming the plough and their usual work, after 
the festivities of Christmas. The ancient mode of celebrating this day, 
was by dragging a plough from door to door, while (a part of the cus- 
tom never neglected) the drawers, &c. solicted plough money. In 
the northern parts of England, where old customs are longer kept up 
than in the southern, they have a pageant of grotesque figures, both 
mtile and female, with the <^ fool plough,*' dancers, and music, part 
of which, and probably not the least acceptable to the performers, is 
the jingling of the money collected, in a box. In the less civilized 
parts of Germany young women are yoked to the plough^ and at the 
end of the exhibition, dragged into a pool of water. 

Princess Charlottb of Walks bom. — ^Her Royal Highness 
Charlotte Augusta, daughter, and only child of His Royal Highness 
George, Prince Regent, and Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Duke of Brunswick, veas born at Carlton House, the Pahce 
of the Prince Regent, on Thursday, the 7th of January, 17^6, between 
9 and 10 o'clock in the morning. In pursuance of the powers vested 
by the laws of England in the reigning monarch, her Royal Highness 
was placed by his Majesty under the tutorage of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, whose accomplishments and amiable manners rendered him 
I peculiarly fitted for this important office^ and have always given him 
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Dajs. 

an influence with his illustrious pupil greatly honourable to both 
parties. Her Royal Highness is the heiress presumptive (yielding 
only to mall* issue) to the crown of the British dominions. 

LuciAN, Priest and Martyr^ a native of Samosata in Syria and 
Presbyter of Antioch, celebrated for his knowledge in polite literature, 
and ills intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew. He published an 
edition of the Septuagint, and New Testament, which Jerome does 
not commend, but they were much esteemed at Constantinople, and 
Antioch. Lucian has been suspected of ^rianism, but Athanasius 
defended him. During the persecution of the Christians in the reign 
of Maximin, he was commanded by the Emperor himself, to renounce 
Ciiristianity; which he not only reJFiised to do, but entered into a most 
animated explanation, and defence of it^ for which he was hurried to 
prison, and put to death A.D. 312, probably by torture, but this is 
not certainly known. This name, with those of several canonized 
persons, which had been expunged from the books of Edward VI. was 
restored to the Calendar, by the second Reformers, under Queen 
Elizabeth, but they were prohibited from being kept holy. 

13 Hilary (Hilarius) Bishop and Martyr^ Bishop of Poitiers, 
flourished about A. D. 355. He was descended from an illustrious 
Pagan family, and after his conversion to Christianity wrote twelve 
books on the Trinity, a Treatise on Synods, and Commentaries on 
several books of the Scriptures. He was an active opp38er of the 
Arians, for which he was banished by the Emperor Constantius A«D* 
5 6; and aftertravellingin different parts,and under manj sufferings, 
he died about A. D. 367^ at the advanced age of 80 years, near 60 of 
which he had laboured for th^ establishment of the orthodox faith. 
He is said to have been the first who composed hymns to be sung in 
Churches ; and from his name, as standing at this period of the year, 
the first law, and University term takes its appellation. 

18 QcEEN Charlottb's lArih day kept. The real day of her 
Majesty's birth, viz. the 19th of May {which see) being so near that 
of the King, it was thought that the commercial interests of the me- 
tropolis, if not of the country at large, would be benefitted by celebrate* 
ing them on more dbtant days; therefoite one is kept in January, and 
the other in June. 

18 P&iscA, Firgin and Martyr. A Roman lady converted at an early 
age to Christianity, and tortured, and beheaded, A.D. 275, for refus* 
ing to abjure it. 

|20 Fabian, Bishop and Martyr^ was the 19th Bishop of Rome, an 
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exemplary and iDdefatigable promoter of Christianity, and solfered 
martyrdom under the Decian persecutioDj A- D. 250. 

21 Agnbs^ Fir gin and Martyr^ was a young Roman bdy of a noble 
family who suffered martyrdom under the most erne! torments, at the 
early age of 13. On account of her youth, and innocence, her 
memory is celebrated by the Church of Rome with peculiar solemnity. 
The lamb {Agnus) has been appropriated as her emblem ; and on 
St. Agnes* day two lambs are presented at her altar, of whose fleeces 
a fine white cloth is made, and consecrated by the Pope, for the palis 
of newly appointed Archbishops, 

22 Vincent, Martyr^ a Spanish Deacon, who having an impediment 
in hb speech, was incapable of the office of ^preaching, but by inde- 
fotigable exertion, and his own exemplary conduct, gained over many 
converts to Christianity. He suffered for this the most cruel tortures, 
A. D. 303, which however he for a time survived* 

25 Conversion of St* Paul. Seepast^ Collect, &c* of the day. 

27 DiTKK OF Sussex bom. H. R* H. Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex, their Majesties sixth son, and nitUh child, was bom on the 
27th January, 1773, at 5 o'clock in the morning. 

30 King Charles L Martyr. The magnanimity of tins unfortunate 
monarch was evinced in his demeanor, when seized by the connivance 
of the Scotch, who sold the possession of his person to Cromwell, and 
the army, for X«.400,000. Comet Joyce, selected for this service 
from the bmtality of his manners, found the King at chess, and in- 
formed him of his commission. '^ Go on with your game, sir,'' said 
the King to the gentleman with whom he was playing;— and an hour 
afterwards, when the game had terminated in his favour,— <* Now, sir, 
^^ I attend you," — ^was the only intimation he gave of his submission to 
the hand of violence. 

The King's deportment at his trial, which began on Saturday the 
20th of January, 1G4t> was very majestic and steady; and though his 
tongue, in general, hesitated, at this time it was free, and he himself 
not at all discomposed : and yet, as he confessed to Bishop Juzon, an 
extraordinary circumstance tended to affect him ; for whilst he was 
leaning in the court upon his staff*, which had a head of gold, the 
head suddenly broke off*: he took it up, seemingly unconcerned ; but 
told the Bishop, it really made a great impression on him; " and, to 
^^ this hour," (says he) ^' I know not possibly how it should come.*' 

The indignities which this unhappy monarch suffered would have 
I surpassed credibility, bad not the recent example of a neigfabouripg 
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kingdom afibrded abundant proof to what a height popular fury may 
be excited. ^^ You had better/' said the commander of the guard to 
him, after his condemnation, ^' have humbled yourself to those ap- 
^^ pointed to try you." '' Not to them, but to God alone am I ac- 
'^ countable," was the dignified and piouR answer. *^ Then to God," 
replied the wretch, '^ we shall soon send you for that purpose." As 
he descended the stairs the soldiers scoffed at him ; casting the smoke 
of their tobacco (a thing very disagreeable to him) in his face, and 
throwing their pipes in his way. One more insolent than the rest, 
spitting in his face, his Majesty, according to his usual heroic patience, 
took no more notice of so barbarous an indignity, than to wipe it off 
unth his handkerchief. Hearing the rabble of soldiers, as he passed, 
crying out *' Justice ! Jastice 1" he said, " Poor souls I for a piece of 
^' money they would do so for their commanders.'' All these trials, 
(unusual to princes) he bore with such a calm and even temper, that 
he let foil nothing unbecoming his former majesty and magnanimity. 

The street before Whitehall was the place chosen for execution^ 
which took place three days only afl;er the close of the trial. When 
the King ascended the scaffold, he addressed himself to those near 
him, and said, he forgave all his enemies, even the chief instruments 
of his death ; but he exhorted them, and the whole nation, to return 
to the ways of peace, by paying obedience to their lawful sovereign, 
his son and successor. He told them they mistook the nature of 
government ; for people are free under a government not by being 
sharers in it, but by the dile administration of the laws of it.. 

As the close drew near Bishop Juxon said to him, ^^ There is, 
^^ sir, but one stage more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, 
** is very short ; it will carry you a great way ; it will carry you from 
*^ earth to heaven ; and there you shall find, to your great joy, the 
** prize to which you hasten— a crown of glory." — " I go," answered 
the king, *^ from a corruptible to an Incorruptible crown." He could 
not but notice some preparations his murderers had made, in order, 
should he not willingly have submitted, to have drawn him down to 
the block by violence. At this he smiled; as if contented that they 
should thus shew the barbarity of their natures, and he the equanimity 
of his. After having put his hair under his night cap by the direction 
of the executioner, and given his order of St. George to the Bishop, 
saying, " Remember !" he said to the executioner, '^ When I put 
** out my hands thus—" then ejaculating a few words within him- 
self, as he stood with his hands and eyes elevated to heaven, he stooped 
down, and laid hia neck on the block. The executioner was aboat to* 
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adjust his hair, when the King, thinking he had beeh going to strike, 
said calmly, *^ Stay for the sign I'' then stretching foith his hands, as 
the signal he had appointed — one stroke severed his head from his 
body — and was echoed by an universal groan. 

A roan in a mask, supposed by some to have been Joyce himself, 
performed the office of executioner ; and another, in a like disguise, 
held up to the mournful spectators, the head streaming with blood, 
and cried aloud, " TVus is the head of a traitor r 

The King was only 49 years of age.—- His body was buried on the 
9th of February ip St. George's Chapel, Windsor, in a vault near the 
coffins of Henry the Eighth and Jane Seymour his third wife ; a bet 
long doubted, but now fully proved by the recent discoTciy of the 
body. 

An outrageous and brutish insult was for some time annually offered 
on the anniversary of this act, by a society called the ^* Calve's Head 
'^ Club ;" instituted, it is said, in opposition to Bishop Juxon, and 
otlier divines of the Church of England, who met privately, and per* 
formed a service on the day, not very diffisrent from that in the pre- 
sent Liturgy. 

It is said, to the honour of the French Republican executioner, 
Sanson, that he refused, at the risk of his own life, to be ** the mur- 
^* derer of his. king." 

FEBRUARY, xxviii. Days, 
and in Bissextile or Leap-year (see ante, p. 109) xxix Days. 

From Februaj a name of Juno, as the Goddess of Purification ; or from 
a feast so called, dedicated to the fnanes of the deceased {ifebruis 
expiatoriis.) The Saxons called it *^ ^rouUkek,** {Colewort) the 
earliest vegetable that appeared. 

The Purification of the Virgin Mary. (See Collect, &c. for the 
day.) Vulgarly called Candlemas Day. Tliis festival was cele* 
brated by the ancient Churches, with a profusion of lights, in allusion 
to the appellation given by Simeon to our Lord, Luke lu 32, '^ A 
" Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the Glory of thy people IsraeL** 
— ^The Romans^ in offering sacrifices to Mars, and his mother 
Fehrua, made {H*ocessions with lighted torches, the remains of which 
custom existing at Rome, in the time of Pope Sergius, he converted 
it into an office of ^he Christian Cliurch, and the lights were offered 
in honour of the Holy Virgin, The practice was forbidden by Arch- 
biihop Cranmer A* D. 1S48^ through an order of the Privy CoancH 
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but it is said still to he observed in some Churches iu this country; of 
course without any superstitious idea connected with it. 

Blasius, Bishop and Martyr. A Bishop of Armenia^ patron ot 
a Military Order of ** St. Blaise and the Virgin," and a zealous de- 
fender of the Christians during the persecution of Dioclesian ; for this 
he suffered martyrdom, being tortured it is said with " Combes of 
*' Yren.** From this circumstance it was probably that he was con- 
sidered as the patron of wool combers, who still in many parts of 
England retain a veneration for Bishop Blaize. 

Agatha, Firgin and Martyr. An honourable and beautiful 
Sicilian virgin, who refusing to yield herself to the lust of the governor 
of the province, was cruelly tortured by him, under the sanction of 
her being a Christian, and refusing to sacrifice to the Pagan divinities* 
Her martyrdom took place about A. D. 25 1 • 

Shrove Tubsdat. See Quinquagesima, or Shrove Sunday. 

The abstaining from secular business in order to confess (shrive) 
and prepare for the great festival of Easter too naturally led to the 
occupying of idle time in carousing, and sporting. Hence the cus« 
tom of eating eggs and coUops (of bacon) on the day preceding this, 
called ^^ Collop Monday y* and more generally pancaJces on this day* 
Hence too cock fighting and cock throwing^ the remnant of the 
savage amusements that disgraced our ancestors. The latter custom 
has been said to have originated in the national hatred to our Gallio 
neighbours, the word ^^ Gallus" meaning both a cocky and a French* 
man; but to the credit of Christianity, individual cruelty, both to the 
two-legged and four-legged animal, has ceased to disgrace us;, though 
the national spirit was never more general or intense. 

Ash Wednesday. See Collect, &c. of the day. 

An absurd custom prevailed formerly in the Royal household during 
Lent, An officer called the '' King's Cock-crower/' crowed the hour 
of the night. On the Ash Wednesday, after the accession of the 
House of Hanover to the throne, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II. was so astonished by the sudden appearance of this mid- 
night alarmist while he was at supper, and which he at first considered 
as an insult, that the custom was no longer retained. 

14 Vaientine, Bishop and Martyr, An ancient Bishop, or, accord- 
ing to others, Presbyter of the Church,* who suffered Martyrdom ajt 
Rome about A. D. 270. The custom of choosing Valentines on this 
day^ is no doubt of very long standing, though the origin of it is uncer- 
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tain. Some suppose it had its lise, like most othor ancient customa^ 
in Paganism^ as^ amongst other ceremonies, on the celebration of die 
Roman Lupercalia the names of yoong women were put into a boxi 
and drawn out hy the young men. In the Papal dominions Patron 
Saints are chosen on this day ; a custom, which in conntries fireed 
from Popish slavery, might not unnaturally terminate in a more inno- 
cent superstition* 
Embbr Week. See Praters and Thanksgivings. 
24 Saint Matthias, Aposile* See Collect, &c. for the day. 

24 Duke of Cambridge bom* H. R. H« Adolphos Frederick, Duke 
of Cambridge, their Majesties seventh son, vid tenth child, was bom 
February 24, 1774, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

MARCH XXXI. Days. 

Originally thejirst month with the Romans (see ante, p. 108) was 
so named by Romulus, from the God Mars his supposed £Either. 
This month was particularly under the protection of Minerva, and held 
to be unhappy for marriages. It is said that the sacred fire on the 
altar of Vesta was renewed on the. first day of this month from the 
rays of the sun reflected by a mirror. — The Saxons called it " Lend- 
*' monatj'* spring month. *^ Length moneth^ from the days now 
becoming longer than the nights; and ^' Bhede moneth** rough 
month; and from the second of these terms is the word Z^it/, now 
applied to fasting, because it generally took place at this season. 

Till a late period most of the nations in Europe began tlieir year 
with this month, (see ante^ p. 112) while the French, who reckoned 
from £aster, had a March before Easter ^ and a March ajier Easter, 

1 David, Archbishop; descended from the Royal family of the 
Britons, was son of Xantus, Prince of Wales, and uncle to the re- 
nowned King Arthur. He was educated in the celebrated monastery 
of Bangor ; and after being ordained priest, became a most able, and 
energetic preacher of the Gospel 3 supporting his doctrine with an 
exemplary purity of life. He was made Archbishop of Carleon, on 
the resignation of Dubritius, his predecessor ; and removed the see 
to Menevia, from him ever since called St. Davifts, and an Archi- 
episcopal See till A. D. 1 100, when it was reduced to a Bishopric- 
David, during the course of his ministry, combated the rising heresy 
of Pelagianism with such energy and success, as to root it out of his 
diocese.~He built a Chapel at Glastonbury, and founded no less 
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than twelve Monasteries; the rules of which were very rigorous; and 
having filled the See 65 years, he died about A. D. 544, at the very 
great age of 146 years, and was buried at St. Andrew's his metro* 
politan Church. 

The Welsh, claiming to be pure descendants of the Britons, regard 
David as their tutelar Saint ; and wear a leek on his day, in com* 
memoration of a victory obtained by the Britons over the Saxons, 
chiefly from their recognising each other, by this badge, while the 
Saxons dealt their blows on friends, as well as foes. 

Chad, Bishop qflAc^eld, exemplary in his episcopal function, 
devoting himself to the common labours of the Clergy, visiting the 
whole of his diocese on foot, and particularly preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. — He was fifth Bishop of the Mercians, and first fixed the 
See at Lichfield, which city arose into great celebrity from the im* 
mense crowds of devotees who visited his shrine.-— He died in the 
great pestilence, A. D. 673. A verse is preserved of him, by Fuller. 

TFulfadprad Chadf that Ghostly Leach 
The Faythe of Chryste him for to teach. 

Mid LENT Sunday, the fourth Sunday in Lent, or middle Sunday 
between the first day of Lent and Easter Sunday — termed mothbrino 
Sunday from the custom, in Roman Catholic countries, of visiting 
the Mother Church on that day, and making offerings to her. In 
many parts of England the custom still prevails ; only the natural 
mother is substituted for the ecclesiastical. 

Perpbtua, Martyr, A noble lady of Carthage who suffered 
martyrdom for the Christian faith, about A. D. 205, in the 22d year 
of her age ; being exposed to the fury of a wild bull before she vras 
killed by the executioner. 

12 Greoort, Bishop; sumamed *^ the Great;" descended from a 
noble family ; was born about the year 544 ; and was remarkable at 
a very early age, for his learning, and piety. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Rome about the year 590. Previous to this he had pro* 
jected the conversion of the English nation, from having had his 
attention directed to what he considered their wretched state, by the 
following circumstance. Walking one day through the market where 
slaves were exposed for sale, and observing some beautiful youth, he 
inqtured what countrymen they were; and being answered, ** Angli,^ 
(English,) he exclaimed ** rather Angeli,*' (Jbtgels,) being also in- 
formed they were from a province called Deiri, he said, ^* we must 
*^ save them De irft Dei," (from the math of CMJ-^^ea aaklng.tht 
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Dame of their monarch, and hearing that it was AUe-^-*^ AUelniah,'^ 
said he, ^' the praises of God must no longer be unheard in that coofrr 
^* try.** — After his elevation to the Papal chair, he deputed St. Augos* 
tine, with 40 other missionaries, to carry his wishes into effect, which 
in a short time they happily accomplished. It is on this account that 
his memory is celebrated in our Calendar. Gr^orj vigorously 
opposed the title of ^' Uinversal Bishop,** assumed by the Bishops of 
Constantinople, calling it blasphemous, antichristian, and diabolical ; 
though his successors have been of a different opinion. Instead of 
this arrogant title, he humbly styled himself, ^^ Servus Servorum Dn" 
— Servant of the Servants of God* He was the author of many 
valuable works, the chief of which, is his Sacramentaiy ; containing 
many of the ancient prayers of the Church ; and he greatly reformed 
the Psalmody. 

After having filled the Pontifical chair 14 years, with great virtue, 
and credit, and during which period the Church is said to have ex« 
perienced its most flourishing state, his temper and talents seeming 
happily adapted to the times in which he lived, he died A. D. 604, 
sincerely lamented and regretted by all the religious men of his age. 
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Patrick, tutelar Saint of Ireland, was bom A. D. 371) in Bona* 
ven Tabemiffi (probably Kirk Patrick) in Scotland, though some say 
he was a Cambrian. At the age of 16 he was carried into Ireland, 
and sold as a slave ; but escaping to the Continent, he studied there 
between SO and 40 years, under Martin, Bbhop of Tours, and German, 
Bishop of Aries. Having taken priests orders. Pope Celestine 
changed his name to Patricius, or Patrick, and sent him to convert 
the Irjsh. He landed at Wicklow, and then passed over to Dublin, 
and Ulster, where he founded a Cliurch. In endeavouring to explain 
the Christian doctrine, to the kings, and states, assembled at East 
Meath, he was opposed by Neill, son of the chief monarch ; but not- 
withstanding this, his efforts were crowned with success ; for he con- 
verted several; and amongst others, the kings of Dublin and Munster^ 
the seven sons of the king of Connaugbt; and, before his death, almost 
all the island. He successfully opposed the heresies of Pelagius, and 
Arius :— established the Church of St. Andrew at Menevia, afterwards 
St. David's^ and settled the bishopric of the Isle of Man ; and after 
revisiting Ireland, and living there 13 years, he returned to Rome^ to 
give an account of his mission, which had been fulfilled without a 
single individual having been put to death for his religious opinions* 
He founded the Archbishopric of Armagh, A. D. 472— and monastC'* 
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ries at Domnach-Padraig, or Patrick's Church ; and Sabhal-Padraig 
— and established a great number of Churches and Schools* 

A new Order of Knighthood was instituted by his present Majesty^ 
under the title of " The Illustrious Order of St. Patrick.'* The 
wearing of the shamrock is by some^ thus aceoimted for;— St. Patrick, 
desirous of explaining the mystery of the Trinity to his converts, by 
some vbible image, had recourse to the shamrock, or trefoil, which 
therefore became the national badge ; but others say it was thus used 
long before his time. 

1^8 Edward, King of the JFest Saxons, Martyr, son of Edgar, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, A. D. 975, at 12 years of age, but he did not 
live to enjoy it more than two or three years ; for being on a visit to 
his step-mother Elfrida, at Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, he was 
treacherously stabbed in the back, by her command, while drinking a 
cup of wine ; in order that her son Etheldred, his half brother, might 
occupy the throne in his place. After this flagrant violation of hos- 
pitality, no man would drink in society without requiring the protec- 
tion of his neighbour ; and hence arose the yet familiar expression of 
pledging, '^ I pledge you" — " I will watch over your safety while you 
^* drink." The origin of this practice is however by some authors 
referred to the Danes, who, after subduing England, were in the habit 
of getting rid of the native English, by stabbing them whilst drinking; 
hence the same custom. Pope Innocent the Fourth first appointed 
this day to be kept as a festival, A. D. 1245. 

21 Benedict, Abbot, surnamed '' the Great," was born in the duke- 
dom of Spoleto, in Italy, of an honourable family. Disgusted with 
the licentiousness of the Roman youth, he retired to a mountain, when 
only 15 years of age, and lived 3 years in a cave; Romanus, a monk, 
supplying him with provisions. Benedict endeavoured to raise the 
monks of the West, to equal power with those of the East; and there* 
fore established, and liberally endowed twelve monasteries* Taking 
possession of the temple of Apollo, he laid the foundation of the 
famous monastery of Monte Cassino, A. D. 529 ; and instituted the 
order of his name ; which rapidly increasing in the number of its 
members soon extended over Europe. He died A. D. 542. His 
'* Regula MonachoTum^ is said to have been the best work of the 
kind ever produced. 

. The Benedictine Order, founded on the purest principles, had, in the 
ninth century, nearly absorbed all others. From that period it began 
to decline ; for the excellent rules of the founder being perverted by 
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aTarice^ and ambition ; the elergj considefed themselTes called on to 
unite with the ciownj and nobility^ ia order to humble theae haughty 
monks; who threatened to become more formidable than eren the 
Jesuits have been. 

MAfTNDT Thursday is the Thursday befcnre Easter. Hie word 
'^ Maundy' is derived from the Latin, ^' Dies Mandatf* — the day oj 
the command^ikm being the day on which our Saviour hnmUed 
himself to wash the feet of hb disciples, and commanded them to fol- 
low hb example, as recorded in the second lesson of the day,— Jdin, 
xiii. — ^The practice was long retained in Roman Catholic countries^ 
and in monasteries ; when liberal donations were made of clothings 
money^ and refreshment after the severity of the &st. The custom of 
relieving a certain number of poor people every year on this day^ did 
not commence in England till the reign of Edward the Thirds A. D. 
1363^ and the practice is still kept up. A royal donation is annually 
distributed at Whitehall Chapel^<;onsist]ng of woollen and linen 
cloth — salt fish — ^beef—- with ale and wine to drink his Majesty's 
health— and to close the ceremony, a one pound note is given to each; 
with as many silver pennies as agree with the king's age. At Rome^ 
Maunday Thursday is celebrated with great pomp. The Pope and 
|the Cardinals proceed to the altar of the Capella Paolina, which is 
illuminated with more than 4000 wax tapers^ bearing the Sacrament, 
which they leave there — then follows the benediction — after which, 
the feet of some pilgrims are washed by the Pope — and they are served 
by him at dinner. At Moscow^ also, the Archbishop washes the feet 
of 12 Monks, representing the Apostles, after the manner of our 
Saviour. 

25 Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary. See post, Collect, 
&C. of the day. This festival was first commemorated in the seventh 
century. The appellation, *^ Lady-day," our Ladies day, now con- 
veys more the idea of a quarterly division of the year, than of any 
religious ceremonies. 

APRIL xxx. Days. 

Was so called by the Romans from Aprilis, of " Aperio" I open; 
as the earth, in this month, opens itself for the production of firuits 
and vegetables. Some think the word is from A^goSinj {Jphrodite,) 
one of the names of Venus. The Saxons termed it " Oster'^manet ^ 
either from their Goddess " Goster,'* or from the Teutom'c ** Ost/* 
East; on account of 4he prevalency of east winds in thn month. 
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3| l^icRAKD, JBishop, samamed De Wickcy from a village in Wor* 
cestershire, where he was born. He received his education at the 
Universities of Oxford, and Paris ; after which he employed his time 
in studying the canon law at Bononia. On his return to England, he 
was promoted by the Pope, to the See of Chichester, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Henry the Third. He was much reverenced for his 
great learning, but still more for his integrity. He died A. D. 1253; 
and about seven or eight years after his deaths was canonized by Pope 
Urban IV. 

Ambrose, Bishop^ was born of noble parents at Aries in France. 
After his father's death he travelled to Rome, where he studied the 
Laws, and was constituted governor of Milan, and the neighbouring 
cities. On the death of Auxentius soon after, he was unanimously 
elected Bishop of Milan. He discharged all the duties of his station^ 
for more than twenty years with great piety and zeal-^and had the 
honour of converting the celebrated St. Augustine; at whose baptism 
he is said, jointly with him, to have composed, and chaunted the 
beautiful hymn, used in our Church, called ^' Te Deum.*' He 
devoted all his riches to charitable, and pious uses; and at his deaths 
which took place, A. D. 896, in the 57th year of his age, settled his 
estate upon the Church. Ambrose had the courage to reproach the 
Emperor I'heodosius, in so forcible a manner, with the commission of 
some murders of which he had been guilty, at the same time shutting 
the gates of the Church against him^ that, confounded and repentant^ 
he decreed that no execution should ever again take place till four 
weeks after sentence had been pronounced. The gates^ thus closed 
against the emperor^ are said to be still preserved in the great Church 
of Milan. 

19 Alphege, Archbishop y was an Englishman of good fomily; but 
less distinguished by birth, than by his early piety, and holy life- 
He retired to a cell near Bath ; which he was induced to leave^ on 
being appointed the head of the Abbey of that place. In the year 
984, he was made Bishop of Winchester; and in 1006 Archbishop of 
Canterbury. About six years after this, the Danes, alleging that a 
portion of the tribute due to them was kept back, made this a pretext 
for entering Canterbury^ when they put about 8^000 of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants to deaths and took Alphege prisoner. — ^At the expira- 
tion of seven months they offered him his liberty, on his paying 3,000 
marks of gold i but he refused to charge his tenants with any such 
burden ; and said, ^^ The only riches I have to offer, are those of 

R 
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'^ Wisdom, which consists in the knowledge, and worship of the true 
<< God/'— On this, they first beat him with the backs of their battle 
axt S; and then stoned him almost to death ; and finally put an end to 
his life, and his sufferings, by cleaving his skull. — This event happened 
on the spot where the Parish Church of Greenwich now stands, in 
which there is an inscription, to the effect, that it was dedicated <^ to 
'• the glory of God, and the memory of St. Alphege." — After his 
death he was canonized^ and the 19th of April was fixed as his 
festival. 

Good Friday. See Collect, &c. for the day. 

Tliis appellation seems peculiar to the Church of England; the 
Saxons called it Long Friday, from the length of the Ceremonies 
formerly used on that day. Its ancient, and more common name, is 
Holy Friday, or Friday of the Holy W&bk. — Offices called 
<^ TVMe&nr** (darkness) are sung in the Church of Rome, on this day, 
and the day l>efi>re, and after. At the conclusion of the service, the 
lights are extinguished, and a solemn silence follows, which is broken by 
a noise made to resemble the rending of the veil of the Temple. On 
the ni^ht of Good Friday, the hundred lamps that are horning at St. 
IVter^s at Rome, over the tomb of the Apostle, are extinguished, and 
an txhibition follows of a stupendous cross of light, the sublime 
idea i>f Micliael Angelo, which, shedding its lustre through the 
iM)ur\'h, and on the heads of the penitents, and the spectators, makes 
an animated and important spectacle. The " Cross-buns" eaten on 
thi» day, and leaving the figure of the Cross impressed upon them, 
havt" their origin, probably, in a consecrated bread used by the Greeks 
in their smorifices ; called B**^, or Bwv, {baun) referred to by the 
pixtphrt Jeremiah, vii. 18 and xliv. 19 — whence the modem name 

IC vhykr lCvKN\ See Collect, &c. for the occasion. 

The ICve of Kaster Sunday, \%*as observed by the early Christians, 
>vlth |HVuHar devotion, and mortifications, which continued till mid- 
night • \M' eNen till the Sunday morning. 

|0\!tiMH S\'NOAY. Sec the service for the day, and Index, 

ICvdVK-H MoNUAY i$Hit TvssDAv. See Collects, &c. for these days. 

lC>vn dtvv in \\\U \\\^k was formerly kept as a religious festival, — the 

\\ \nU A Jvi^tiiV were »hut, and public shows and amusements pro- 

hU^^U^I^ Matty euri\m^ ceremonies are still practised in the northern 

..$«« t}mfs IVttscijpe for 1814. 
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Low Sunday, the Sunday next after Easter; which see. — So 
called hecause ceremonies of a lower degree were then used, than 
those performed on the great, or higher festival of Easter. It is also 
called Quasi modo, from the words of an ancient hymn, ^^ festi quasi 
" modo geniti" used on that day. — ^It is likewise known by the name 
of Dominica in albis, or post albas, the Sunday of using, or gut- 
ting off the chrisomSf or white robes, in which those who were bap- 
tized, were clothed, and which they wore till this day ; when they 
were laid up in the Church, as a testimony against them on their 
violating their baptismal vows. 

The word ^* Chrysoni* arises from the Chrism (x?*«>j I anoint) or 
oil, with which the baptised were anointed, and was the piece of linen 
laid over the child's head during the ceremony. Whence children, 
who died within the month, or without baptism, in which case it was 
sometimes used as a shroud, were, in the bills of mortality, frequently 
called '^ ChrysomSf* the word having thus, in some degree, changed 
its signification. The celfcmony connected with this, was retained in 
the Church of England for some time after the Reformation. 
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Saint George — of Cappadoda* — ^The history of this character, 
who has been termed '^ the Patron Saint of England," is involved in 
much obscurity; and even his existence is doubted. Mr. Gibbon 
identifies him with an Arian bishop, in the reign of Constantius, and 
Julian, who expiated, by martyrdom, a tRe of error and cruelty. But 
others assert him to have been an officer of rank in the army of Dio« 
clesian ; and who, professing Christianity, was tortured with great 
inhumanity, and beheaded A. D. 290. The cause of his being con- 
sidered the Patron Saint of England is said to be his having miracu* 
lously appeared at the head of an innumerable army, clothed in white, 
with a Red Cress for their banner, and putting the Saracens to flight, 
at the famous siege of Antioch. 

The Order of the Garter, the most noble Order of Knighthood in 
Europe, which bears the name, and ensign of St. George, was insti- 
tuted by King Ekiward III. A. D. 1344, and consists of twenty-five 
Knights, or Companions, (exclusive of the sovereign and his sons,) 
who are generally princes, or peers, with the monarch of England as 
their chief. The Bishop of Winchester is Prelate of this Order— the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Chancellor — and«the Dean of Windsor, Register. 
It is more ancient, than even the French Order of St. Michael, or 
that of the Golden Fleece; and has to boast in its list 9 emperors-— 
29 foreign kings, and numerous other sovereign princes. 
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There are various other Orders of St. George in differeDt coontncs 
of Europe, the earliest of which is said to have been instituted by 
Constantine the Great, A. D. 312, and the last was by Catherine of 
Russia, so lately as A* D. 1769. They have all the figure of St. 
George, killing a dragon, as their badge, emblematical, probably, for 
there b no other reasonable account, of their Saint 'overcoming the 
great Dragon mentioned in the Apocalypse. The story of the garter, 
dropped by the Countess of Salisbury, is considered as fiabulous. And 
Rastel, in his Chronicle, says, that this ornament originated in the 
time of Richard, Cceur de Lion; who at the siege of Acre, having 
twenty-six knights that firmly adhered to him, directed them to wear 
a blue leather garter, from whence they were called the ^' Knights of 
'^ the Blue Thong." — ^The blue riband worn over the shoulder 
originated in jhe Duchess of Portsmouth so putting it on her son, the 
Duke of Richmond ; and it was decreed by the sovereign, Charles II., 
to be worn so ever after. The war cry of *^ England^ and St. 
George,** was first used by Eldward UL^ the seige of Calais, A* D, 
1349. 

25 St. Mark, Evangelist, and Martyr. See Collect, &c. of the 
day. In the year 737, the Order of Knights of St. Mark was instituted 
at Venice ; the reigning Doge being Grand Master. 

25 Princess Mary born. — H. R. H. the Princess Mary, their 
Majesties fourth daughter, and eleventh child, was born April 25, 
1776, at seven in the morning — and christened on Sunday Evening 
the 19th of May following. 

MAY, XXXI. Days. 

So called from M aia, the mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifices were 
ofiered on the first day of this month. — Or out of compliment to the 
nobles of Rome, who were entitled " Majares,* as the following 
montli is supposed to have been called " JunxuSj* in honour of the 
Roman yonth, {in honoretn Juniorum) who served in the war. The 
Saxons termed it " tri-milki** because at that rime their cattle yielded 
milk three times a day — and also " fFunni-monaty' or the month of 
mirth. The Romans placed it under the protection of Apollo ; and 
celebrated in it the festival of their bona Dea. 
1 May Day. The festive ceremonies of this day, are probably of a 
very early origin, for the Romans had their Fix)RALIA, or games in 
honour of Flora, the goddess of flowers and fruits.— In the reign of 
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Constantine the Great^ the Roman FloraUa took the title ofMtUumaf 
and the licentious customs before practised were restrained ; and sub- 
sequently t))e festival itself was prohibited. Most European nations 
retain traces of such a ceremony ; and the May Lady, and other cha- 
racters^ usually ornamented with flowers^ still present a feature* of the 
goddess Flora. A well known picture of Hogarth's, —The Enraged 
Musician, — has the dancing milk-maid as the principal character of 
that day: at present the chief actors in the metropolis are chimney- 
sweepers, who, taking leave of their occupation at this season, avail 
themselves of the liberality generally bestowed. We read that 
Henry VIII. '^ rode a Maying" with his queen, and attendants, from 
Greenwich to Shooters Hill ; and at the former place Queen Elizabeth 
used to keep ^^ May games.*' The May-pole, decked with garlands 
of flowers, was a conspicuous feature on these occasions ; and it is 
within a century, that one, a hundred feet high, standing on the spot 
which the New Church now occupies in the Strand, and celebrated by 
Pope, — " Where the tall May-pole once o'erlook'd the Strand,** 
was taken down. Evelyn in his ^' Silva," declaims against the 
custom, which then was very general, as '^ destructive of fine straight 
trees." 
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St. Philip and St. Jambs, Apostles* See Collect, &c. of the day. 

Invention of thb Cross. This day is celebrated by the Romish 
Church in commemoration of the finding (^^ invenid*' to JindJ of 
the Cross on which our Lord was crucified. The event is thus re- 
corded. Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, being, as it is 
said, warned in a dream to search for this Cross, at Jerusalem, im- 
mediately went there, and after many days employed in digging for 
it, at last had the happiness of meeting with what she so eagerly 
sought ; but accompanied by two others, sup|>osed to be those on 
which the malefactors were also crucified. Being now under an 
uncertainty as to the one on which our Lord suffered, she had recourse 
to an expedient, which, (the legends say,) satisfactorily resolved al) 
doubt. She commanded a dead corpse to be laid in succession on the 
three crosses : the application, as to two of them, was of no avail, 
but on the body coming in contact with the third, it was instantly 
restored to life. On the discovery of thb important relic, every devout 
Christian was eager to procure a piece of it, and probably a hundred 
such crosses would not have afforded the quantity of wood with 
which, before much time had elapsed, superstitious credulity had been 
supplied* 
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6 St. John tbe Evangelic A, P. L. (ante Portam Latmam.) 

See Collect, &c. of the day. 

St. John has this addition from his miraculous preseiration from 
death by martyrdom, before the gate of Rome, *' Porta Latina,*' in 
the persecution of the Christians during the reign of Domitian. He 
was accused of atheism, and of endeavouring to subvert the Romao 
religion ; and on this charge he was cast into a cauldron of burning 
oil ; and, according to the legends of those days, came forth unhurt 
After this, he was banished to the isle of Patmos ; where he was con- 
demned to work in the mines with criminals ; and in which place he 
is said to have written the book of the Revelations. The emperor 
Nerva recalled St. John from banbhment, when he retired to Ephesos, 
in which city he died during the reign of Trajan, aged 90. His 
festival is not retained in our Church on this day, but on the 27th of 
December* 

DrcHSss OF York bom. U. R. H. Frederica, Charlotta, Ulrica, 
Catherine, Duchess of York, eldest daughter of Frederick William ill. 
king of Prussia, was born May 7, 17^7* and was married to H. R. H. 
the Duke of York, at Berlin, September 29, 17dl> and in England, 
on the 23d of November following. 

17 Princess of Wales b<fni. H. R. H. Caroline, Amelia, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the Duke of Brunswick Woellenbuttel, by Au- 
gusta, daughter of Frederick Lewis, late Prince of Wales, and a sister 
of George III., was born May 17, 17G8 ; arrived in England, April 5, 
1795 ; and was married on the 8th of the same month, to H, R. H, the 
Prince of Wales. 

19 Queen Charlotte bom. Her Majesty, Sophia Charlotte, or 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Charles Lewis Frederick, Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, was born May 19, 17'14 ; arrived at St. James's 
Palace on the 8th of September, 17^1 ; and was married to his pre- 
sent Majesty, on the same evening. 

See ante January 18 ; and for her Majesty's family, post June 4th. 

19 DuNSTAN, Archbishop, was born at Glastonbury, A. D. 924, of a 
noble family, and related to king Athelstan. In addition to the scho- 
lastic knowledge of the age, he was renowned for his skill in painting, 
music, sculpture, and refining of metals ; which acquirements, being 
so rare in the times in which he flourished, procured him the appella- 
tion of a conjuror while living, and of a Saint after his death. He 
resided some time at the court of Athelstan ; but imbibing a great 
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aversion for the life of a courtier, he withdrew to Glastonbury, and 
built himself a small cell, in which he passed his time in prayer, and 
mortification, in making crosses and copying books, till the accession 
of Edmund, in whose reign, and that of his successors^ he was made 
Abbot of Glastonbury, — Bishop of Worcester, — Bishop of London, 
and finally Archbishop of Canterbury. He was a great opposer of the 
marriage of the secular clergy, and ^equently exhibited more zeal, 
than prudence. Many miracles of the most absurd nature are ascribed 
to him by the superstition of the age. He died, A. D. 988, in the 
64th year of his age. 

22 Princbss Elizabeth born. H. R. H. the Princess Elizabeth, 
their Majesties third daughter, and seventh child, was born M&y 22, 
177O9 between 8 and 9 o'clock in the morning, and christened the 
17th of June following. 

Whit Sunday. See Collect, &c. of the day. This day is cele- 
brated with great pomp by the Rombh Church ; the particulars of 
which may be seen in Eustace's Tour in Italy, quoted in THme^s 
Telescope fov 1815, p. 165. 

Whit Monday and Tuesday. See post Collect, &c. for these 
days. Formerly the first three days of the week were observed here ; 
but the third was discontinued at the time of the Reformation. 

On Whit Tuesday in every third year, the Montem at Eton b 
celebrated. A procession is made to a small numnt on the south side 
of the Bath road, to collect money for salt, (an expression, the mean- 
ing of which is sought in vain) from all persons travelling on that day, 
and from which the place has derived the name of ^ Salt hilV* The 
scholars who collect this money are called ^' Salt-bearers ;" and the 
sum collected, which has sometimes exceeded 800/., is given to the 
senior scholar,— called the Captain of the School, — to support him at 
the University. Mr. Lysons conceives, that this ceremony may be 
referred to that of the *' Boy Bishop," (see post St. Nicholas, 
December 6th). Till lately, the Montem was celebrated every two 
years, and on the first, or second Tuesday in February ; and the pro- 
cession and the ceremonies had a more military appearance; the 
banners bore the College arms, with the motto, •' Pro More et 
Monte ;^' and the regiment wore, and exhibited, their swords. On 
the exhibition being made triennial, many of the absurdities were 
retrenched. 

Of the various ceremonies celebrated at this season of the year, with 
the Whitsunales, but few are retained. One of these might be 
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laaghed at for its absurdity, did it not too much border on impiety. 
A person holding a stick over the head of another, a third strikes it, 
and gives the object of the sport a smart blow, thus representing 
(risum teneatis) the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles ! 

Trinity Sunday. See Collect, &c. for the day. 

Corpus Christi, — ^^ the Body of Christ** A feast celebrated in 
the Romi:)h Church, on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, and part 
of one of their greatest festivals, called the *^ Fite Dieu^ continu* 
ing from Trinity Sunday to the Sunday following ; a long description 
of which may be found in Miss Plumtn^*s *' Residence in France/ 
The )ieculiar festival of Corpus Christi u said to have been instituted 
A. D. 1264, by Pope Urban IV., in honour of a miracle, — to which 
additional celebrity has been given by a picture of Raphael, — of the 
consecrated wafer dropping blood, when a sceptic presumed to doubt 
the '^ real presence** in the Sacrament ! At Oyblin the different 
fraternities of tradesmen fDrmerly joined in a pageant on this day, 
in which they severally represented, with a mixture of humour and 
absurdity, the most prominent Scripture characters. See Brady's 
CUwis Calendaria. 
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Augustine or Austin, Archbishopj (see another of this name 
post. August 28,) was sent by Gregory the Great to Britain to convert 
the Saxons (see ante, March 12). He landed with forty eomp;inions, 
in the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, A. D. 596, and announced the object 
of his mission to Ethelbert, the king of Kent. — ^The king ordered his 
subjects to furnish him and hb followers with every thing that was 
necessary, while he took into consideration the motive of his journey. 
Ethelbert was not unacquainted with the Christian religion ; his 
queen. Bertha, daughter to Charibert king of Paris, being herself a 
Christian. After some days, he had a conference with Augustine in 
the open nir, fearing the effect of magic; and though he did not at 
that time think it prudent to give a decided opinion himself, he suf- 
fered the missionaries to preach to his subjects, and allowed them to 
live in Canterbury, the capital of his kingdom, of which Augustine 
was afterwards acknowledged the first Archbishop, and from which 
time it became the metropolitical See. At length the king himself 
was made a convert to tlieir doctrine, and gave them permission to 
build churches throughout the kingdom. Augustine died about the 
year 604, but the precise year is uncertain. 

Venbrablb Bbdb, priest, was born near Weremoutb^ in Durham, 
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A. D, 673, and surpassed most of the scholars of his time in the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. He was ordained 
Deacon when only 19 years of age ; and his merit as an author is 
still acknowledged, though tinctured a little, as he was. with the 
superstition of the times. His Ecclesiastical History is considered 
the best of his productions, and was published both in Latin and 
SaKon, and has been reprinted at Cambridge even so late as 
A. D. 17212. His literary acquirements have been the subject of high 
eulogiums from many learned men ; particularly Mabillon, William 
of Malmesbury, Camden, Leland, &c. Through his learning and 
piety, and not for the monkish reason generally given, he acquired the 
name of '^ Fenerable.'* He so closely pursued his studies, that he is 
said never to have quitted his cell ; though he had the most flattering 
offers of preferment made to him. He did not, however, cecommend 
a monastic life, as Augustine did, but urged an increase of bishops 
and secular clergy, to preach the Gospel throughout the kingdom : 
and his principles were so sound, that they were acted upon in general 
by the Reformers. Bede died, A. D. 735, and was buried at Yarrow ; 
but his bones were afterwards removed to Durham* 

King Charles II., Nativity and Jtestoration. This day is 
directed by Statute 1 2 Clias. II., to be for ever kept as a holiday ; 
and a solemn service is appointed for the same. It has been the 
custom to celebrate it with oak boughs ; in commemoration of the 
king's escape, by concealment in an oak, after the battle of Wor- 
cester. The tree, thus celebrated, was situated at Boscobel, in Shrop- 
shire ; and in its branches, or the hollow of it, he and Major Carless 
had actually secreted themselves, while Cromwell's soldiers .were in 
sight, searching for him. After the Restoration, this tree beqame an 
object of pilgrimage to the loyal; tobacco-stoppers, handles of knives, 
and other articles were made of its wood ; and new plants were raised 
from its acorns; some of which, Charles himselfplanted in St. James's 
Park, and took great pleasure in attending^ and -watering. During the 
last century, th« venerable remains of the original tree were enclosed 
within a brick wall, with an appropriate inscription ; but they have 
now disappeared, and the place is occupied by: a sapling, taken from it. 

The king's own description of his escape into France is very in- 
teresting. ^' We went,'*" says he, *^ towards Shoceham, four miles off 
" a place called Brighthelmstone, taking the master of the ship with 
^^ us, on horseback, behind one of our company, and came to the 
*^ vessel side, which was not above sixty ton. But it being low water, 

and the vessel lying dry, I, and My Ix>rd Wihnot, got up w^ a. 
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^' ladder into her, and went and lay down in Ae little cabin^ till tiic 
*^ tide came to fetch us off- But I was no sooner got into the dup, 
'^ and lain down upon the bed, but the master came in to me^ fell 
^^ down upon his knees', and kissed my hand, telling me, that he knew 
^' me very well, and would venture life, and all that he had in ibe 
'^ world to set me down safe in France. So about seven o'clock in 
^' the mornings it being high-water, we went out of the port ; but the 
^' master being bound for Pool, laden with sea-coal, because he would 
'^ not have it seen from Shoreham that he did not go his intended 
<^ voyage, stood all the day, with a very easy sail, towards the Isle of 
^^ Wight (only My Lord \^lmot and myself^ of my company, on 
^^ board). And as we were sailing, the master, came to me, and de- 
^ sired me that I would persuade his men to use their endeavours with 
^^ me to get him to set us nn shore in France, the better to cover him 
^^ firom any suspicion thereof. Upon which I ^ent to the men, which 
^^ were four, and a boy, and told them, truly, that we were two mer- 
^' cliants that had some misfortunes, and were a little in debt ; that 
^^ we had some money owing us at Rouen, in France, and were afraid 
'^ of being arrested in England ; that if they would persuade the 
'* master (the wind being very fair), to give us a trip over to Dieppe, 
'^ or one of those ports near Rouen, they would oblige ua very much ; 
^^ and with that I gave them twenty shillings to drink. Upon which, 
*' they undertook to second me, if I would propose it to the master. 
'^ So I went to the master, and told him our condition ; and that if 
'< he would give us a trip over to France, we would give him some 
<^ consideration for it. Upon which he counterfeited diflBculty, sayings 
^^ that it would hinder his voyage: but his men, as they had promised 
^^ me, joining their persuasions to our*s, at last he yielded to set us 
^' over. So about five o'clock in the afternoon, as we were in sight 
^^ of the Isle of Wight, we stood directly over to the coast of France, 
<^ the wind being then full north ; and the next morning, a little before 
'^ day, we saw the coast. ''-^'^ The vessel that brought us over bad no 
*' sooner landed me, and I given her master a p8S% for fear of meeting 
^^ with any of our Jersey frigates, but the wind turned so happily for 
^' her, as to carry her directly for Pool, without its being known that 
*' she had ever been upon the coast of France/' 

On the 8th of May, 1660, Charles the Second was proclaimed in 
London and Westminster; and afterwards throughout hb dominions: 
he himself landed at Dover, on the 25th, and made his entry into 
London on the 29th of the same mouthy his birthday. 

The rqmaikable coinci^sncQ between the 4taths of the piecediiv 
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English monarch, and the kite French king, and the restoration of 
their respective successors, constitutes a curious feature in the history 
of the two countries, 

JUNE, XXX. Days. 

This name is derived by some, fr5m Junius Brutus, the author of 
Roman liberty, who was made G>nsul in this month. By others from 
Juventa, the wife of Hercules; or, AJuhiaribus; (see ante May) 
and by Ovid, from t/tmo, whom he makes to say, *' Junius a nostra 
<^ nomine nomen habetJ* The Saxons called it ^' fTeyd Afonat :*' 
as the beasts did then wej/d, or feed in the meadows. In Teutonic, 
it is ^^ Brack Jfonat" because then the lands are broken, or 
ploughed up. 

NicoMBDK Marttr. Very little is known concerning this Saint, 
but that he was a scholar of St. Peter ; and was beat to death with 
clubs, in the reign of Domitian, for burying Felicula, a Christian 
martyr ; by which action he was himself discovered to be a Christiaa. 

King George III. bom. His present Majesty was the eldest son 
of Frederick Lewis, late Prince of Wales, the eldest son of George II., 
and who died in the lifetime of his father. 

The ancient, and illustrious House of Brunswick, traces its origin 
to a very remote period, through the houses of Este,— of Guelph, — - 
of Billung,— and of Witekind the Great. The House of Este had its 
rise in the Actii, a noble Roman family, in the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus, 613 years before Christ : which leaving Rome, settled at Este 
in Italy.— The Guelphs are derived from the Scythians, who, driven 
by the Goths from the mouth of the Danube, first settled on the 
borders of Germany, and erected the kingdom of the Franks. — ^Billung, 
a noble Saxon, was created Duke of Saxony on the Elbe, A. D. 960, 
in reward of signal services done by him. — Witekind the Great was 
the last elected king of the Saxons, when that people were almost 
annihilated by Charlemagne.— -The families, and immense possessions 
of these noble houses, became united, in the 12th century, in Henry, 
surnamed the Lion : and Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, hav • 
ing married Sophia, the grandaughter of James L> their son, George 
Lewis, succeeded to the Crown of England, A. D. 1714, on the failure 
of issue of Queen Anne; of whose 13 children not one attained to 
maturity. — The family name of Guelph is derived from Guelph the 
First, son of isembart, by a sister-in-law of the emperor Charlemagne. 

Before the URion of the crowns, the word BRrrAiN, only meant 
Eng^d and Wales. Alfred was styled <' Governor of the Christians 
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« of Great Britain.''— Edgur, " Monarch of Britain;'* and Heniy II. 
'^ King of Britain." But when James I. ascended the throne^ he 
took the title of " King of Great Britain" intending to compreheod 
in it both the monarchies of England, and Scotland. The title of 
'' King of Ireland," was first granted by the Pope to Henry ILj bat 
not regularly used till the time of Henry Vlll. On the union wiA 
Ireland, commencing January 1, 1801, the following title was fixed: 
<< George the Third, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
'< Great Britain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and of the 
^' United Church of England and Ireland on earth the supreme 
*' head." # 

At this thne, the title of " King of France/" and ^^ the Lilies,'' 
assumed by Edward III., A. D. 1340, were dropped ; and the royal 
arms were re-marshalled. Previous to the reign of Edgar, A. D» 
95D, the Saxon monarchs retained their own family bearings; but 
from his time, till William the Conqueror, they bore the '^ Cros9 
Florette,'' with four or five martlets. William the Conqueror bore 
two leopards, his family arms as Duke of Normandy ; to which 
Henry II. added the Lion of Aquitaine, in right of his mother ; and 
the two leopards, and one lion, being nearly alike in the shield, in 
form and colour, were soon * converted into three lions. To these, 
Edward III. added the fleur de lis, or lilies; and James I. quartered 
the arms of France and England, with those of Scotland and Ireland. 
The royal arms as now quartered are, first and fourth, England; 
second and third, Scotland and Ireland ; on a shield in the centre, 
the arms of Brunswick, Lunenburg, and Saxony, with the addition 
of Charlemagne's crown, which the Elector of Hanover bears as 
Arch-Treasurer of the Holy Roman Empire : the whole is included 
within the garter, with the motto of the Order ; and another motto 
underneath, " Dieu et mon Droit" God and my right ; which latter 
was first assumed by Richard I. Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Anne, 
used, in lieu of this, '* Semper eadem,^ always the same; and King 
William IIL, ^^ Je maintiendraiy' I will maintain. The royal sup- 
porters are, a lion for England, and an unicorn for Scotland ; which 
latter James L retained, being one of his family supporters. 

Before the time of Henry VIII. the kings of England were termed 
«^ Your Gra^e;' or, *« My Liege;" Henry \l., " Excellent Grace," 
Edward IV. " Most high, and mighty Prince ," and Henry \1L 
" Highness :" whicli latter expression, and also that of " Grace,*' 
were adopted by Henry VIII., who, however, assumed the title of 
'^ Majesty," in lieu of all others^ after Francis L had so addressed 
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him, at their interview, A.D. 1520; a title before assumed by the 
Emperor Charles V. James I. added the epithets " Sacredy* ox 
" most excellent.*^ The title of " Defender of the Faith** apper- 
tained to the royal style long before it was given to Henry VIII. by 
Pope Leo X., accompanied by a CardinaPs cap, (from which circum- 
stance, that monarch is generally drawn with a cap, instead of a crown,) 
and confirmed to him by Pope Clement VII. on his writing his book 
against L#uther. Richard II. had long before declared, ^^ We are, and 
<« will be. Defenders of the Catholic /^aiM."— On the Pope after- 
wards attempting to withdraw this title, the English Parliament 
formally renounced bis supremacy, and declared the king to be 
'^-supreme head of the Church on earth, as well as of the State." 

His present Majesty was born 4 June (May 24, O. S.) 1738 ; and 
baptized June 21, by the names of l^ George, William, Frederic,"— 
the first of which alone has been retained in public acts.— On April 
20, 1751, he was created " Prince of Wales:" his father,— Frederic 
Lewis, Prince of Wales — having died on the 20th of March preced- 
ing; and on the death of George II. — ^his grandfather — Oct, 25, 
1760, his Majesty was proclaimed, on the following day, with the 
usual solemnities. His Majesty was married September 8, I76I, 
(see ante May 19, the Queen's birth-day;) and the King and Queen 
were crowned, at Westminster, on the 22d of the same month by Dr. 
Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had also married them. 
Their Majesties have had issue fifteen children; viz. 1) sons, of whom 
7 are living— and 6 daughters, of whom 5 are living. 

1. George AugOstus Frederic; Prince of Wales; born Aug. 12, 1762. 

2. Frederic ; Duke of York ; - - Aug. 16, 1763. 

3. William Henry; Duke of Clarence ; - Aug. 21, 1765. 
5. Edward; Duke of Kent; - - Nov. 2, 1767. 

5. Ernest Augustus; Duke of Cumberland ; * June 5, 1771- 
9. Augustus Frederic ; Duke of Sussex; - Jan. 27, 1773. 

10. Adolphus Frederic; Duke of Cambridge; - Feb. 24, 1774. 
18. Octavius; bom Feb. 23, 1779; and died May 3, 1783. 

14. Alfred; born Sept. 22, 1780; and died Aug. 20, 1782. 

4. Charlotte AugustaMatilda; Q.of Wirtemburg; boraSept.29, 1766. 

6. Augusta Sophia; - ^ - Nov. 8, 1768. 

7. Elizabeth ; - - - May 22, 1770. 

11. Mary; - • • . April 25, 1776. 

12. Sophia; . - - Nov. 3, 1777. 

15. Amelia; born Aug. 8, 1783; died Nov. 2, 1810. 
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51 BoxivACB, Bishop, and Martyr, is said to have been born in 
Devonshire^ and educated iu a Benediedne monastery at Exeten He 
preached the Gospel in Friesland, and throughout Germany; and was 
consecrated Bbhop by Pope Gregory 11. who changed his original 
nlmHe of Winifred, into Bonifece. He afterwards became Archbishop 
of Mentz, and was honoured with the title of '* Apostle of the 
^' Germans." — Bonifoce was a friend and admirer of Bede, and ranked 
very high in his profession. He was at length murdered near Utrecht 
while in the very act of preaching, or confirming some Christian con- 
verts, about the middle of the eighth century; and hb body was 
interted in his own Church at Fulda. According to some, Bonifiice 
was of roj^al extraction ; while according to others, he was only the 
son of a wheel unigkt; and so little ashamed of this was he, that he 
bore wheels in hb artns in remembrance of it. 

st Duke ov Cumbbrland bom. H. R. H. Ernest Augustus, their 
Majesties T^A son, and eighth child, was born June 5, 177l> ^t six 
o'clock in the morning— was christened July 1 following, and created 
Duke of Qumberland April 23, 1799. Hb Royal Highness was mar- 
ried at Berlin, August 27i 1814, to the Princess Dowager of Salms^ 
Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

1 1 St. Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr. See Collect, &c. for the cby. 
St. Barnabas, though called an Apostle, as was also St. Paul, was 
not, any more than the latter, of the number of the twelve. 

17 St. Alban, a native of Verulam, the scene of his subsequent mar- 
tyrdom, now St. Albans, in Hertfordshire — went to Rome in his youth 
and served in the Roman army. — On his return to England he was 
converted to Christianity by Amphibalus, a monk of Caerleon, and 
lived in the profession of it till the time of the persecution, when he 
was cited before the Roman governor for having afforded an asylum 
to his preceptor ; and 00 his avowing not only the fact, but that he 
himself was a Christian, he was immediately beheaded.— 'llie execu- 
tioner, and many of the spectators, are said to have been so moved by 
his conduct, as to have also embraced Christianity ; — and the former, 
neit only to have refused to perform Ihs office, but voluntarily to have 
suftred death with his victim, at the hands of a Roman soldier. — 
Amphitadus himself soon after suffered the like Ate. A Church, aiid 
^afterwards a Monastery, were erected to the memory of the Saint ; and 
when the present edifice was repaired, A. D. 1257, a phite of lead was 
fottnd with an inscription to the memory of this first British martyr. 
A hymn waa former!]^ su^ on the day cfiiia festival, bc;(^nDiqp^ 
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^' Ave^ protomartyr ADglorum, 

" Miles^ regis Angelonim, 

'^ O Albane, flos Marty rorum !" 
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20 Translation of Edward, ^^ of the West Scucans. — Edward, 
as before mentioned (March 18, p. 127) was cruelly murdered by 
Elfrida, his stepmother, and was interred at Wareham, in Sussex, 
without the customary rites. His body Mras in a few years removed 
by Duke Alferus with great solemnity, and magnificence, to Salisbuiy 
-—or, according to some accounts, to Shrewsbury, or Shafbbqry. 
Hence this second festival was ordained to his memory. 

St. John thk Baptist, (the Nativity of). See Collect, &c. of 
the day ; and post^ August 29. 

Longbst Day. This day, though so called, is not, in fact, psr* 
ceptihly longer than any day between the 18th and 26th, the variation 
within that period, not being a single minute. The length of the 
longest day, at Greenwich, is 16^ 34' 5'— allowing 9^ and 16* for re- 
fraction. Before the alteration of the style, the festival of St. Bam^as 
was called the longest day ; whence the proverb '^ Bamdby brigfU : 
^^ ^^the longest day and the shortest night" — A happy allusion was 
once made to this, by the witty Chancellor, Sir Thomas Moore. .A 
gentleman having wronged a poor widow of a sum of money, was 
decreed, by Sir Thomas, to repay it, with costs. — ^The gentleman much 
hurt, said, '^ I hope your lordship will at least grant me a long day to 
" pay it in.*'—" Certainly," replied the Judge — '* Monday next, is 
" St. Barnabas' day, the longest in the whole year — ^pay it then, or I 
*' will commit you to the Fleet." 

Midsummer Day. For an entertaining account of superstitious 
ceremonies, performed by country people on the eve, or vigil of >this 
day, see the " Clavis Calendaria," and " Time's Telescope," 1814. 

St. Prter, Apostle. See Collect, &c. of the day. 

It is remarkable that the Popes of Rome, who boast to be the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, have never, in their change, or assumption, of 
names, taken that of their supposed predecessor. The first who 
changed his name, on being raised to the Holy See, was Peter di 
Bocca Porca, A. D. 844^ who renouncing his Christian name took 
that of Sergius the Second, accounting himself unworthy to bear the 
name of the Apostle. 
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JULY, XXXI. Days. 

From Julius, the surname of C. Csesar ; which name was given it by 
Marc Antony, in lieu of *^ Quintilis/* the name it first bore amongst 
the Romans, as the ^^h month in the year from March, (see ante, 
p. 1 10.) It was called by the Saxons '^ Hej/'tnonat** or hay month. 

Visitation of the Virgin Mary. This festival is kept, by the 
Roman Catholics, in commemoration of the visit paid by the Virgio 
Mary to the mother of John the Baptist, in Judea. It was first insti- 
tuted by Urban VI. but was not universally observed^ till confirmed 
by a decree of Pope Boniface IX. and the Council of Basil, A. D. 
144K 

DOG DAYS begin. Tlie Canicular, or Dog days were calculated 
from the Heliacal risings or emerging from the lustre of the sun, of 
Sirius ; the brightest star, in the constellation ^' Canis Major^* the 
Great Dog. If this computation were now followed, they would not 
commence till near the end of August, and terminate the. end of 
September; instead of beginning, as they now do, on the 3rd of July, 
and ending on the 1 1th of August — the time^ during which the sun 
remains in conjunction with Sirius. The ancients observing many 
disorders to arise at the same time as they observed this conjunction to 
take place, sacrificed a brown dog to Sirius, to appease its wrath. The 
Egyptians also observing that the overflowing of the Nile coincided 
with the appearance of a particular star, which they called " Sihor" 
the Nile, (by the Greeks 2e/gio^ ; and the Romans Sirius,) they typi* 
fied it as a man with a dog's head^ barking or giving warning ; and 
therefore also called it Thaaut, Thautis, or Sothis. Sirius is sup- 
posed, by some, to be the nearest to the earth of all the fixed stars ; 
yet a cannon ball, flying with the common velocity of near 500 miles 
in an hour, would not pass from thence to the earth, in less than 
300,000 years ! 

Translation of Martin, Bishop. Martin was first a soldier, 
but afterwards Bishop of Tours. Tliis day was instituted in honour of 
his being removed by Bishop Perpetuus, one of his successors, from 
the tomb where he was first interred, to one more magnificent. The 
French had formerly that regard for his memory, as to carry his 
helmet, as an ensign, and a charm to ensure them victory. — The fes- 
tival of St. Martin is held on the Ilth of November, which see. 
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Thomas a Bbckrt — son of Gilbert k Becket, a British merchant, 
and Sheriff of London, was born at that place, A. D. 1 1 19 ; and pro- 
secuted his studies at Oxford, in France, and in Italy. He was a clerk 
in the Sheriff's office, when he attracted the notice of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Through him he obtained two livings in 
Kent, and a Prebend in London, and Lincoln ; and, on the accession 
of Henry IL to the throne, the Chancellorship of England, which first 
introduced him to the knowledge and favour of the king, who on the 
death of his patron, A. D. 1162, placed Becket in his situation. No 
sooner did the politic prelate find himself seated in the archiepiscopal 
see of Canterbury, than he suddenly changed the mode of his life, 
from extravagance, and luxurious gaiety, which he had affected while 
mounting in the favour of the monarch, into an extreme austerity ; 
and such a conduct followed as soon lost him the king's affections, 
and forced him to quit the kingdom. — Becket, on this, resigned hb 
Archbishopric into the hands of the Pope, and received it again, to 
hold as of him ; and afterwards ventured to excommunicate several 
officers of the crown; and even threatened the king himself. Henry, 
alarmed, came to a reconciliation ; and when the Archbishop, who 
maintained his loftiness of manner till the king yielded to all his de- 
mands, prepared to throw himself at his feet, he not only prevented Iiim^ 
but held his stirrup while he remounted. Becket*s return was like a 
triumphal entry ; and his conduct was still so overbearing that the 
king at length exclaimed, ^' Shall this fellow, who came to court on a 
'^ lame horse, with all his estate in a wallet behind him, trample upon 
" his king, the royal family, and the whole kingdom ! — ^Will none of 
'^ the lazy cowardly knights whom 1 maintain, deliver me from this 
^^ turbulent priest." This was not uttered in vain;— four of his 
barons determined to reduce the Archbishop to submission, or make 
him pay the forfeit of his life. — ^Accordingly, repairing to Canterbury, 
and getting admission into his apartment, they demanded that he should 
absolve the Bishops whom he had excomimunicated, and make satis- 
faction to the king ; intimating, that his life was in danger if he re- 
fused. This being ineffectual, they desired his servants to take care 
that he did not flee.—" Flee," said the prelate, " I will never flee 
^ from any man living V' and on bis friends hurrying him into the 
church, and being about to close dbe doors, he exclaimed, " Begone^ 
^^ ye cowards! I charge you on your obedience not to shut the door ! 
" — ^What ! make a castle of a church !" — On the barons approach- 
ing him, after having armed themselves, and exclaiming^ ^^ Where is 
" the traitor ! where is the Archbishop !" — Becket boldly called out. 
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AUGUST, xxzi. Days. 

Thb name of this month, like that of Joly, (which see anie,) was 
changed in the time of the Romans, from the word '^ SertiUsy^ indi- 
cating its order in the year, to the name of the Emperor. Cnar 
Augustus made this change, because in this one month, he became 
consul, celebrated three triumphs, reduced Egypt under his power, 
and put an end to the civil wars. The Saxons called it '^ jhn- 
** fnonat," harvest months (^* -^Ati,** harvest.) According to some 
it should be '' bam monat,*' because the bams were then filled with 
com. In the ancient Belgic, it retains a sound, nearer the original ; 
'^ Oogst maend;" the word Oogst also signifying harvest. 

Lamhas Day, one of the four old quarter days of the year,— Whit- 
suntide, Lammas, Martinmas, and Candlemas. Various reasons are 
assigned for the origin of this title. Some suppose it to have been 
from the custom of presenting a live lamb in the Church, on that day* 
Others derive it from ^' Loaf mass ;" the Saxons ofiering loaves^ 
made of new wheat, the first fruits of their com. Skinner says it is 
^^ Lamb-mass,^ because lambs then cease to be in season. Dr. 
Barnard makes it '^ Lat^maSy^ a summer season ; and Johnson a 
corruption of Lattermath.^* This term is however perhaps itself a 
corruption of latter lammas — the extended period allowed to tenants 
in which to pay their rent ; — ^whence the saying, *' he will pay at 
^^ latter lammas :" — an inelegant way of expressing the same thing as, 
^^ at the Greek calends," (see antey p. 108.) In the Roman calendar 
the day is called the feast of *^ St* Peter ad tnwcwto," or tft bondsy 
commemorating the imprisonment of the Apostle; a name given it 
by the Empress Eudoxia, who, having been presented by the Pope, 
with the fetters of St. Peter, determined that the 1st of August, 
hitherto observed in memory of Augustus Caesar, a Heathen Prince, - 
should thenceforward rather commemorate the fame of a Christian 
Apostle. 

It has also been denominated the Gulb of August; from the 
circumstance of a Roman Virgin having been cured of a disease in her 
throat, {gula)y by kissing the chains of St. Peter. The word Lammas 
being thus connected with St. Peter, some antiquaries account for the 
term, by supposing the Apostle to have been the Patron of Lambs, 
from the charge given to him by our Lord, — ^Jo. xxi. 15—" Feed my 
'' lambs." 
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6 Transfiguratiov. — ^Tbis festival, designed to commemorate our 
Saviour's appearance on Mount Tabor, with Moses and Elias, — Mht. 
xvii. — is very ancient in the Greek Church ; though it was not uni«> 
versally regarded as a holiday by the Latin Church, till the year 1456; 
at which time Pope Calixtus decreed its observance. Our Reformers 
laid it aside ; considering it a relict of Roman Catholic superstition. 

Nambof Jbsus.— This day was formerly considered as the anniver- 
sary of the birth of our blessed Lord; but b now celebrated in honour 
of the Name of Jesus. The 7th of August was dedicated*, before the 
alteration by our Reformers, to the memory of Afra, a Cretan courte- 
zan, who suffered martyrdom after she had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. 

The letters L N. R. L, seen on crucifixes, compose the title affixed 
by Pilate on the cross, — John, xix; \9 — 22 — and mean ^* Jigsus 
** Nazarenus Rex Judceorum f* — Jesus of Nazareth^ the King of 
the Jews. Other crosses have L H. C. — '^ Jesus Humanitatis 
*^ Consolatory*' — the consoler of mankind; and I. H. S« ** Jesus 
" hominum Salvatory" — the Saviour of men. 

lOl St. Lawrbncb, a Spaniard, was one of the seven deacons under 
Sixtus, Bishop of Rome, and treasurer of that Church. On refusing 
to deliver up that which was committed to him, though both tempted 
by the most seducing promises, and threatened by the most cruel tor- 
ments, he was put to death by torture on a grate of iron, made red 
hot, A. D. 258. This he bore with such extraordinary fortitude that 
he is said to have exclaimed to the tyrant Valerian, on his savagely 
commanding his men to ^^ roast him, boil him, bum him !" — ^' Tjrrant I 
'* this side is done enough; now turn the other !"— Philip the Second 
of Spain, having gained the battle of St. Quintin on the anniversary 
of St. Lawrence, in which it had been necessary to batter down a 
monastery, erected in honour of the Saint, made a vow, to expiate 
this sacrilege ; which he did, by the erection of the Escurial, the 
largest palace in Europe, and termed by the Spaniards, the eighth 
wonder of the world. This building is in form of a gridiron reversed ; 
with four towers at the angles, representing legs, and a row of out 
buildings forming the handle. The instrument (tf martyrdom is also 
introduced on the doors, windows, altars, and other parts: and in the 
principal front is a statue of the Saint, with a gilt gridu'on in his right 
hand. The whole edifice cost eight millions sterling, and is furnished 
with silver lamps, and candlesticks, of immense value. In the vene- 
ration for St. Lawrence even Spanish superstition has yielded to 
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Spanbh pride. ^ St. Lawrence,'' says a courtier to the moniunch^ 
<< did not thus nobly bear his suflferings by the aid of Gkxl's grace^ bat 
<< by the natural valouf of a Spaniard !*'•— 
12 Prince of Wales bom. The title of *^ Prince of fFales*' has 
been given to the eldest son of the monarch of England, from the days 
of Llewellyn, the last Welsh, or British prince ; who refusing to 
attend the coronation of Edward L, A. D. 1272, was subdued by him, 
and killed in battie, and his head, crowned with ivy, was placed on 
the Tower of Loudon. In order to reconcile the Welsh to a new 
sovereign, Edward sent his queen, Eleancnr, to Caernarvon Castle, 
where she brought forth a son, A. D. 1284 : and upon this event, the 
king assembled the Welsh barons, and proposed to give them, as their 
prince, one '^ bom amongst themselves, who could not speak a word 
*^ of English, and whose life was irreproachable ;" and when they 
joyfully accepted this, the infant was presented to them. On the 
24th of March, 1305, he was, by royal charter, created Prince of 
Wales, and invested with the honours and revenues of the princi* 
paliiy. 

Before this time, the term *^ £theling^^ Excelleni, or Noble, was 
the title g^ven by the Saxon monarchs, and first borne by a nephew 
of Edward the Confessor, thence called Edgar Atheling. The 
heir of the crown was formerly styled '^ Jjord Prince,** and after 
the Conquest, ** Duke of Xormantfy.** The next titles wert, 
" Earl of Chester,** and ** DuAe of Cornwall^,** botii granted by 
charter, by Edward 111. to his son, the Black Prince. On the unimi 
of England and Scotiand, A. D. 1707, the additional titles of 
<^ Dukeof Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Rettfrew^ and 
^^ Seneschal, or Steward of Scotland (borne by the sons of the kings 
of Scotland), were made hereditaiy in the Heir Apparent. The 
dukedom of Cornwall is hereditaiy in the first bom son, but in no 
other : and the title of Prince of Wales is bestowed by creaiiony and 
may be on female, as well as male, issue ; for Henry VIII. created 
his daughter Mary, Princess of Wales, before he had a son. The 
earldom of Chester is likewise by creation, and not by descent. The 
proper style is now ^* Prince of Wales, and Electoral Prince of Bruns- 
<< wick Lunenburg, Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Chester 
<^ and Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles^ and Great 
<< Steward of Scotland." 

The arms are the same as those of the monarchy with the addition 
of a label of three points^ The moUo <* Ich dien/' I serve, and die 
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three ostrich feathers, the crest of the King of Bohem ia, whofell in 
the battle of Cressy, A. D. 1346, were then assumed by Edward the 
Black Prince. The latter, which he took from the head of the van- 
quished monarch, probably with reference to an old custom of bestow- 
ing a feather on a victorious warrior, to wear in his cap ; whence the 
saying, ** this will be a feather in his cap." 

His Royal Highness, George, Augustus, Frederick, the Prince 
Regent, their Majesties^r^/ child, was bom on the 12th of August, 
1762, at half past 7 o'clock in the morning. On the 17th, letters 
patent were ordered for creating him Prince of Wales, and Ekirl of 
Chester ; and on the following day he was christened. He took his 
seat in the House of Peers, November 11, 17^3; and at the Privy 
Council the 21st of the same mohth. On the 8th of April, 1795, he 
married the Princess Caroline of Brunswick (see ante, May 17), by 
whom he has issue one daughter, Charlotte Augusta, the Presumptive 
Heiress to the Crown, (see ante, January 7*) 

His Royal Highness, on the continued indisposition of his Majesty, 
was appointed Regent, February G, 1811, but did not assume full 
powers till April in the ensuing year ; and his reign has been characteris- 
ed by circumstances, and a succession of events, brilliant, and glorious 
to the country, beyond all parallel ! A magnanimous, uniform, and 
unwearied resbtance to the power that threatened universal ruin, 1ms 
at length, by the blessing of Heaven, accomplished its object, and the 
wishes of Europe. — ^The menaces of invasion have been hurled hack, 
and realised, on the boasting foe.— The British military character has 
rivalled an hitherto unrivalled naval fame. — And the splendid course 
has been terminated, and the noble disinterested contest been reward* 
ed, by the grand, and decisive victory of Waterloo : the capture of 
Pbris, and the re-seating of Louis XVIIL, a second time, on the 
throne of his ancestors: — the surrender of Bonaparte himself, to the 
long-de&med British nation ! now acknowledged to be '^ the most 
<' disinterested, the most generous, and the most constant, of all his 
*^ enemies ;" (his own words addressed by letter to the Prince Regent) : 
and lastly, the conveyance of this extraordinary character, in a British 
ship of war, a prisoner, and on exile, to a small rock in the bosom of 
the Atlantic Ocean, far, and probably for ever, removed, from the wide 
scenes of his vast and insatiable ambition ! 

How truly have ^^ the vanity of human wishes,'' and the instability 
of human greatness, been exemplified in the life of this man, who ap- 
peared for a 'tinie^*Uke a prodigious meteor, that swept along the earth, 
and carried death and destruction in its train ! now shorn of its beams. 
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and sunk to rise no more ! The character and fate of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, as poetically described by Johnson, are so appropriate, that 
it is hoped the introduction of the lines in this place will be excused. 
The few necessary alterations are marked by inverted commas. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride ? 

How just his hopes, << Napoleon may" decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, eitends his wide domain ; 

UnoonquerM lord of pleasure and of pain 1 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding Kings their pow'rs combine. 

And one capitulate, and one resign. 

Pe»ce courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; — 

Think NoraiNG gained, he cries, till nought remain ! 

On &tecow*s WALLS till '^ the tri-colours flt,' 

And all be mine beneath '^ Heaven's canopy V 

— Tlie march bcgios in military state, 

Aud nations on his eye suspended wait. 

Sttni fiimine *< lurks beneath the gilded fanes," 

And winter <^ hovers o'er th^ extended plains." 

«-^^^ N\vr threatened want, nor cold, retard his course,'' 

llide» blushing glory, hide '^ the sad reverse !" 

'I^hr vaiH^uishM hero leaves his broken bands ; 

^^ 'Hve thick«heap*d corses batten distant lands.— 

^^ TheiHTKurward struggling 'gainst the storms of fate, 

'^ N\4r anus can save, nor art procrastinate !" 

« . Hut did uot chance at length her error mend ? 

|>kl uo subverted empire mark his end? 

Uid 9^^Mt mumnvks give tht/aial wound ? 

IH ki*^¥ mUhims prtss Mm to the ground? 

. «'^ \U gs>tt% iHifhrious, to a distant soil," 

A |H'Uy t^atl>^«;» ^^ iu a narrow Isle ;" 

'' \mvI IfAvv^'' th« uau)e, at which the world grew pale, 

'l\« \s^\\\ a UK>i^U or adorn a tale 1 

•V^iVMl^M^^ sffif^ f^itgin Mary. A festival in the Greek and 
Kv^UU \'KMlvh«»tt» 10 I'^^Wbrate the ascension of the Virgin Mary into 
I4m^^ iM ^V^^t wt recorded however in the Holy Scriptures. Ad 

to llMWtll> iu his '* Travels through Sicily," of an. 
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immeiise machine, by which the Sicilian monks exhibit the miracu- 
lous assumption, — See Brady's Clavis Calendaria. 



16 



21 



24 



28 



DuKB OF York born, H. R. H. Frederick, their Majesties 
second son, was born August 16, 1763, about 10 in the morning; 
and christened on the 1 4th of September following. He was elected 
Bishop of Osnaburgh February 27 j 1764, a dignity attached to the 
House of Brunswick, at the peace of Westphalia, and of which he 
bears the arms, — ^the Catherine Wheel ; — and created Duke of York 
and Albany, in Great Britain, and Earl of Ulster, in Ireland, Novem- 
ber 27, 1784. H. R. H. married Frederica, Charlotta, Ulrica, 
Catherina, Princess Royal of Prussia (see o/Ue, May 7), by whom he 
has no issue. 

DuKB OF Clarbncb bom. H. R. H. William, Henry, their 
Majesties third son, was bom August 21, 1765, a quarter before 4 in 
the morning ; and christened on the 20th of September following. 
H. R. H. was created Duke of Clarence, and St. Andrew's, in Great 
Britain, and Earl of Munster, in Ireland, May 16, 1789. 

St. Bartholombw, Apostle. See collect, &c« of the day* 
On this day, in the year 157 1^ the cruel slaughter of the Huguenots, 
or Protestants, commenced in France, by the order of Charles IX. ; 
when upwards of 70,000, some say, 100,000 persons, were inhu- 
manly murdered I This has ever since been called ^* the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew** 

St. Augustinb, Bishop (see of another Augustine, ante. May 26.) 
This was a celebrated father of the Church, a native <^ Thagastee^ in 
Africa, bom A. D. S54« He was extremely wild and vicious in his 
youth, and brought up in the errors of the Manicheans ; from which 
he was converted by St. Ambrose, when about thirty years of age. 
Under him he diligently studied theology, and became an elegant, 
and accomplished scholar. — About the year 392 he was made Bishop 
of Hippo; and died, A. D. 430, at the age of 76. His library, con- 
taining his own voluminous writings, was spared by the Vandals, 
when they burnt Hippo.— He wrote above 230 theological treatises, 
— an Exposition of the Psalms, and Gospels ; and many epistles and 
homilies. The Benedictines have published a splendid edition of his 
works, in ten volumes folio. — St. Augustine united in himself many 
great, and shiningqualities, — indefatigable application, — sincerepiety, 
and a lively wit. — ^But having in different parts of his life held opi- 
nions varying from each other, his writings require to be read with 
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caution^ and with some allowance, or he irill appear to be gaQty of 
considerable inconsistency. 

29 John thb Baptist beheaded. A fiestival was formerly eelebrated 
by the Church of England in honour of the beheading of St. John; 
but it has been some time discontinued. — ^It was anciently dtoo- 
minated ^' Festum CoUectionis Sancti Johanms BaptUtee^'^ike 
feast of gathering up the relics of St. John the jBflplis^ ;— which 
became, by corruption, *^ Festum DecoUationis,^ — rf the behea£ngf 
&C. — ^The festival of St. John is now celebrated on die day of hb 
natirity, the 24th of June, 

SEPTEMBER, xxx. Dajfs. 

So named as being in the Roman calendar, the seventh month in die 
year, (^^ September " seven) see ante, p. 108. 110. The Saxoos 
called it ** Gerst monat,** or barley month. In Teatajc, it is 
** Herbst monat^* or harvest month. The termination is from 
*' imber^** a shower, applicable to this, and the three following montfis. 
The Roman Senate would have jpven the same of the emperor 
TVferius, to this month, but he declined the honour. Domitian gave 
it the name of Germanicus; Antoninus Pius, his own name ; and 
Commodus, Herculeusy a surname he assumed. But none of these 
alterations were permanent, as those of the months of July, and 
August were.— Subsequei^t to the establishment of Christianity it was 
called ^' Halig monat,* holy month, as was also the month of 
December. 

1 St. Gilbs, Abbot, ^gidius, or Giles, was bom at Athens ; and 
having disposed of his fortune to pious uses, he went into FrancCi 
A,D. T\5y and lived two years with Csesarius, Bishop of Aries; but 
afterwards, disgusted with the world, retired to solitude. The King of 
France being out hunting one day, and discovering him in his cell, 
prevailed on him to quit it, and made him Abbot of Nismes. — He b 
considered the patron saint of cripples, from his refusing to be cured 
of a lamencfiss, which he preferred carrying about him, as a mortifi- 
cation. — Hence Cripplegate, where the lame sought charity, as at the 
gate of the Temple in the time of St. Peter and St. John,— Acts, 
iii. 2. He died, A. D. 795. 

London burnt. The dreadful fire, by which a great portion of 
the metropolis was destroyed, broke out on Sunday, September 2, 
1666, about midnight, after a very dry season, at the house of a 
baker in Pudding Lane^ near Mew Fish-street Hill, and thence spread 
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far and wide, with incredible noise and fury. The effects are thus 
described by a cotemporary writer: ^^ Then the City did shake indeed ; 
'^ and the inhabitants did tremble^ and flew away in great amazement 
^' from their houses^ lest the flames should devour them. Rattle, 
^^ rixttle, rattle, was the noise which the fire struck upon the ear round 
^* about^ as if there had been a thousand iron chariots beating upon the 
'^ stones: — ^you might see the houses tumble, tumble, tumble, from one 
^' end of the street to the other, with a great crash, leaving the founda- 
^^ tions open to the view of the heavens.^ Three days the fire baffled all 
human attempts to extinguish it; and the conflagration extended over 
four hundred streets^in which were 13,200 dwelling houses, 89 churches, 
besides chapels, the Guildhall, four of the city gates, and many 
hospitals, schools, libraries, and public edifices ; and consumed pro- 
perty estimated in value, at ten millions sterling. Of the twenty-six 
wards of which the city consbted, fifteen were entirely destroyed, and 
eight others shattered and half burnt. The ruins filled a space of 
"436 acres : — 333 within the walls, being five-sixths of the whole city; 
and 63 in the liberties ; eictending from the Tower, along the banks 
of the Thames, to the Temple Church ; and along ,the city wall to 
Holborn bridge. The fire at length ceased, solely through the divine 
mercy; and amidst all the confusion, and multiplied dangers that 
attended the scene, it is not supposed that more than six persons lost 
their lives ! 

Within the space of three years from this dreadful, and, then con- 
sidered, roost calamitous event, a new city sprang up out of the ruins. 
The king, Charles II., liberally considered the wants, and wishes uf 
the citizens, remitted their taxes, and laid their case before Parlia- 
ment, which immediately voted a large sum of money to be raised by 
a duty on coals ; and decreed that the Churches, and the Cathedral of 
St. Paul's, should be rebuilt with magnificence ;— new bridges, gates^ 
and prisons, should be erected ; — the streets made straight and wide ; 
— ^the markets removed to proper places ;— the houses built of brick 
or stone, with party walls, and of an equal height ;— >and that no man 
should delay building beyond the space of seven years. A form of 
prayer was comppsed, to be used annually, and a monument was 
erected of the height of 202 feet, at that distance westward of the 
place where the flames broke out. This was finished in six years ; 
and on it is an inscription containing the particulars of the devastation, 
which it attributes to the malice^f a Popish faction, in order to extir- 
pate the Protestant religion, and old English liberty. Pope, who was 
of the Catholic persuasion, thus refers to it ; 
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*' Where London's column, pointing to the 8kiei» 
"* Like a taU buUy rean iU head, and lies/' 

To this awful events—the nuMt destructive fire that perhaps ever 
originated in accident^— and which threatened to entail misery on 
a remote posterity, — may be attributed the grandeur and beauty of 
the first city of the world ; and the annihilation of the pkgue, which 
only in the year before, swept off 6B,590 persons ! 

Enurchus, Bishop. Enurchus, or (Evortius, Bishop of Orleans, 
was said by the monkish legends to be chosen to this dignity by the 
miraculous appearance of a dove settling on his head. One of the 
numerous miracles ascribed to him, and the most probable, is the 
conversion of 7000 infidels to Christianity, in the abort space of three 
days. It is said also that heprophesied the day of his death, which 
took place about the year SSO, and nominated Arianua his successor* 

8 Nativitt of the Virgin Mart. This day was ordered to be 
celebrated about the year 695, by Pope Servius, on its being im- 
parted to him, that a miraculous concert of angels had been heard for 
some years, on the evening of this day. Linocent IV. added an 
octave to it ; and Gregory XL a vigil. 

14 Holy Cross. — ^This festival was instituted A. D. 615, in com- 
memoration of the recovery of several pieces of the Holy Cross, which 
had been left at Jerusalem by the Empress Helena, (see ante, May S) 
and were carried away by Cosroes, king of Persia. The Emperor^ 
Heraclius, pursued and defeated him, and brought back the sacred 
relics to the Holy City, with great pomp ; himself carrying them 
barefoot. This was called by the Saxons Roodmass Day. The 
Holy Rood consisted not only of the figure of our Lord, suspended to 
the Cross, but the Virgin and St. John, standing one on each side. It 
was in representation of the Cross that the Christian Churches took 
the uniform shape of their ground plot. 

17 Lambert, Bishop and Martyr. Lambert, or Landibert, was 
Bishop of Utrecht, or Maestricht; to which See he succeeded 
A. D. 669, on the . assassination of St. Theodart, He was himself 
afterwards expelled from this dignity, and retired to a monastery seven 
years; but was restored to it by Pepin of Herschen. Zealously 
attacking, however, the licentious manners of the age, in which he did 
not spare the adulterous life even of his patron, he was murdered by 
the contrivance of his concubine, A. D, 708. The festival was not 
i instituted till A. D. 1 240. 
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21 



St. Matthew, Apostle. See past. Collect, &c. of the day. 
The festival was first instituted A. D. 1090. 



22 Coronation of King Gborgb III. According to a maxim of the 
laws of England, " the king never dies,** the heir becoming king, 
ipso facto, on the instant of the natural decease of his predecessor. 
The ceremony of crowning b therefore, rather a recognition, than a 
bestowing, of the title. 

The crown, worn by his Majesty at hb coronation, is called ^^ St. 
^' £dward'*s crown,** but it was made only on the restoration of Charles 
II., the ancient diadem of Edward the Confessor being sold by Par- 
liament, A. D. 1642. The crown of the Saxon kings, as of other 
nations, at that time, was only a plain fillet of gold. JBgbert added 
points, or rays; and Edmund Ironside surmounted them with a pearl. 
William, the Conqueror, had three peark to each point, and intro- 
duced flowers, or leaves ; with a cap, and a cross pattee at the top of 
it. William Rufus left out the flowers. Henry I. had the fillet sur- 
rounded with fleurs de lb only, a little raised ; and Maude again 
introduced the flowers, and points, the former being the highest. 
Their successors, till Edward III. merely varied these ornaments; but 
thb king enriched hb crown, with crosses pattee amongst the fleurs 
de lis. Edward IV. had a ckjsed crown, heightened with fleurs de lis, 
and four bars, arched ; which was likewbe used by Edward V. and 
Richard III. Henry VII. first introduced the modem form, with 
fleurs de lb, and crosses, and two arches, embellished with pearls, &c. 
The Saxon monarchs wore helmets in battle called ^^ Cyne helms,** 
Kings Crowns. That of Richard III. mentioned as hb crown, being 
found on the field, after the battle of Bosworth, was placed on the 
head of his conqueror, Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. 

The imperial crown, made for the coronation of Charles II. and 
since used on every such occasion, b richly adorned with pearls, and 
precious stones of all kinds, having within it, a cap of purple velvet, 
turned up with ermine. The jeweb belong to the crown of state, 
and are restored to it, after the coronation b over ; and mock stones 
are substituted in thb for show. The Crown of State is of very great 
value, not less than a milUon sterling, being enriched with many 
large diamonds, and a fine ruby, estimated alone at X«10,000. 

Their present Majesties were crowned together, September 22, 
1761 : and the curiosity excited to witness a ceremony, which no one 
could promise himself to see repeated, was almost incredible. The 
houses in the line of the procession cleared, by letting their windows. 
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&c. from L500. toXlOOO.j and the ground^ for erecting scaflfolding, 
let as high as five guineas per foot. 

The piety of his Majesty was conspicuous at the moment of this 
august ceremony. When he approached the communion table, in 
order to receive the Holy Sacrament, he enquired of the Archbishop, 
whether he should not then lay aside the crown ; and on the Arch- 
bishop appealing to the Bishop of Rochester who assisted, and neither 
of them knowing the custom, as to this point, the king decided, that 
the utmost humility best became thb solemn act of devotion, and 
therefore took it off his head, and laid it aside during the celebration. 

For an account of this procession, and the whole ceremony of the 
coronation, see Dodsley^s Annual Register^ 1761 ; and fur a more 
particular description of the crown, sceptre, globe, &c. see the CtavU 
Calendaria. 
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St. Cyprian, Bishop and Martyr, was a native of Africa, and 
professor of rhetoric at Carthage. He was converted to Christianity, 
A. D. 246, — was made a Presbyter, and in the following year Bishop 
of that place, which honour he accepted with reluctance. Daring the 
Decian persecution he behaved with great firmness, but it being 
necessary he should withdraw himself from the Heathen people, who 
threatened to throw him Xo the lions, in the Amphitheatre, he re- 
mained in concealment above a year ; during which he wrote his well 
known Epistles. He was remarkable for his charities, and good con* 
duct ; but for his adherence to the faith was banished to Carubis, 
A. D. 257 *• and put to death in the subsequent year. 

Old Holt Rood. See ante, this month, 14, Holt Cross* 

St. Michabl. See post. Collect, &c. of the day. 

Michaelmas Dat. The custom of eating goose on this day is 
said to have originated, though erroneously, from the following cir- 
cumstance. Queen £lizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort, on the 
29th of September, 1588, dined with Sir Neville Umfreville, when 
1^ goose formed part of the entertainment; and there receiving intelli- 
gence of the destruction of the Spanish Armada, the Queen desired 
that a goose might henceforth be a part of the royal dinner, on that 
day. But there is a reference to a custom of this nature nearly a 
century before, for Christiem, king of Denmark, frequently expressed 
a wish, that he might see the time when, not mei'ely nobles, but every 
good burgher, throughout the land, should ** feed on fat goose every 
'' St. Martin's day/' 
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29 DucHBSS OF WiRTBMBURG bom. H. R. H. Charlotta, Augusta^ 
Matilda, their Majesties eldest daughter, hnd fourth child, was bora 
September 29, 1766, between 6 and 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
chrbtened or the 27th of the following month. H. R. H. was mar- 
ried May 18, 1797> to his Serene Highness Frederick Charles 
William, Hereditary Prince of Wirtemburg Stutgard, who on the 
death of his father, 1798, became duke, and has since been created 
king, of Wirtemburg. 

30 St. Jbromb, Presbyter. Jerome, or Hieronimus, a father in the 
Christian Church, was celebrated for his learning, the foundation of 
which he laid in early life, at Rome. He travelled through Gaul, and 
Italy, and great part of the East ; during which he collected a rery 
considerable library. He was ordained presbyter, at Antioch, A. D. 
378. In 585 he settled at Bethlehem, with many Roman ladies, who 

I founded a Church, and four monasteries there. He was amon^^st the 
most learaed of the Latin fathers, being skilled in the Greek, Persian, 
Arabic, and Hebrew languages ; — from the latter of which he trans* 
lated the Old Testament into Latin, a translation called the Fulgate, 
and the only one acknowledged by the Church of Rome. Jerome was 
of a choleric disposition, a great advocate for celibacy, and very cre- 
dulous. His works were collected, and printed, under the care of 
Erasmus, in six volumes, folio. He died A. D. 420, in the 80th, or 
according to some, the 90th year of his age. 



OCTOBER, XXXI. Days. 

This, like the preceding month, was named from its ancient order in 
the year, ** Octo/* eight, and *' imber" It also underwent some 
temporary changes — being called JFaustintis, from Faustina, the wife 
of Antoninus Pius ; Domitianus; from Domitian ; and Invictus, a 
title given it by Commodus, in allusion to his victories in the games. 
It was termed by the Saxons, ^^ fFyn monat/* wine month : and also 
" winter fylleth" from the immediate follounng of winter. 

1 Rkmigius, Bishop. Remigius, or Remi, had acquired such a 
character for piety in early life, that he was chosen Archbishop of 
Rheims at the age of twenty two ; though contrary to the established 
rules of the Church. He converted Clovis, the founder of the French 
monarchy, together with a great part of his court ; from which cir- 
cumstance, it is said, the French monarchs assumed the titles of 
" Eldest Soti of the Church,"" and ** most Christian King" A 
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proof of the honest simplicity of this monarchy is recorded. AflGscted 
by the eloquence of the Archbishop, while describing, in glowing 
language, the sufierings, and death of Christ, he started ap, and 
brandishing his spear, exclaimed, ^^ Had I been there with my hrmje 
^^ Franks J this should not have happened,'* Remigius has been styled 
" The Great Apostle of the French;" and " The second Si. PauU* 
He died, greatly lamented, A. D. 535, at the advanced age of 96, and 
after having filled the see of Rheims 73 years. His body was interred 
in the Church of St. Christopher, at Rheimsv but his remains were 
removed, A. D. 1049, by Pope Leo IX., to the abbey of St. Remi- 
gius ; and the 1st of October was appointed for his festival, instead cS 
the day of his decease. 

Faith, Fvrgin and Martyr* Though little is known of this saint, 
except that she was bom at Pais de Gavre, in France, and underwent 
the most cruel tortures under Dacianus, yet she seems to have been 
much honoured in England, as well as in Prance, many churches hav- 
ing been dedicated to her ; which, together with the vaults under 
St* Paul's cathedral, yet bear her name. 

St. Dbnts, Bishop. This, according to some, was Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, converted to Christianity by St. PauU Acts, xvii. 34; 
and said to be appointed by him the first Bishop of Athens, where he 
suffered Martyrdom, A. D. 96. — ^The French claim St. Denys as their 
tutelar saint, oq the supposition, that by him the Gospel was first 
preached in Prance ; an event which did not take place, however, till 
long after his death. — They represent him as carrying his head under 
his arm, after he had been beheaded, in which manner, the legends 
say, he walked two mileSf in order to found an abbey ! 

Translation of K. Edward ths Confessor. The memoiy of 
this monarch was long held in high veneration by the monks, who 
considered even his vestments as holy ; and his crown, chair, staff, 
spurs, &c. are still used at the coronation of the British kings. He 
was canonized by Pope Alexander III., A. D. 1265, above two cen- 
turies after his decease. 

It is suspected that this honour was occasioned less by an acknow- 
ledgment of his virtues, than from his having confirmed the tribute of 
^^ JRome-scot" or *' Peter-pence, — ^This was an ancient tax of a 
penny on every house in England, originating in a pension granted 
by Ina, King of the West Saxons, A. D. 727> while on a pilgrimage 
at Rome, for the support of an English college there ; but which 
was subsequently claimed by the Popes as a tribute, and was con- 
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firmed by Canute^ Bdvi^ard the Confessor, and William the Con- 
queror. It was resisted by Edward III. and Henry VIII., and finally 
abolbhed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This tribute took the 
name of '* Peter* s-pence,'* from beirtg colleeted on the day of ^^St. 
Peter ad vincula.'* 

Edward the Confessor collected and incorporated together all the 
laws of the kingdom. He erected Westminster Abbey on the scite of an 
old church, built by Sigebert, and was the first person interred therein* 
— ^This was taken down by Henry III., and the present Abbey built. 
The shrine of the king was once called '^ the Glory of England ;" 
and the riches offered at it were guarded by a monk, called ^* Custos 
Feretri** Edward the Confessor was the first who used the ** Great 
Seal f and touched for *^ the King's Evil." 

Ethbldreda, Vtrffin; known chiefly by the name of St. Audry, 
was the daughter of Annas, King of the Ekist Angles, bom, A.D. 630. 
— She very early distinguished herself for her piety, and formed a re* 
solution of remaining a virgin, and devoting herself to the service of. 
God ; but the importunities of her parents^ induced her, after much 
difficulty, to marry Tonbert, a nobleman of high rank ; yet though 
pledging herself to new vows, she is said to have kept her former one 
inviolable.— At the expiration of three years she lost her husband, 
when she became possessed of the whole of his property, and of the 
Isle of Ely, which had been settled on her at her marriage. To this 
island she then retired, and devoted herself to a religious life ; but her 
wishes were a second time frustrated. — At the desire of her parents, 
she married Egfrid, prince, and afterwards king, of Northumberland ; 
but though thus raised to a higher dignity, she still retained her fond- 
ness for a life of seclusion, and wearied her husband with continual 
entreaties to permit her to retire to a nunnery ; to which he at last 
consented ; when she quitted the world, and took the veil at Colding* 
ham Abbey •—On being apprised of a scheme that was laid to force 
her from her convent, she fled to the Isle of Ely, and there founded 
a nunnery, of which she became Abbess, A. L). 673. She is spoken 
of in the legends, as '^ twice a widow, but always a f;tr|>t/i.''— A 
showy kind of lace sold at St. Audry's fair, in the Isle of Ely, probably 
gave rise to the word tawdry. 

St. Lukb, Evangelist. See Collect, &c. of the day. 

This festival was instituted in the Chrbtian Church, A.D. 1130. 

Crispin, Martyr, aud his brother Crispiancts, were born at Rome, 
towards the end of the third century \ from whence they travelled 
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into France^ and attempted to convert the people to the Christian 
faith. Daring their residence at Soissons^ they followed the trade of 
shoemakers ; preferring, like St. Paul, an humble occupation^ to the 
becoming chargeable to their followers. — From this circumstance 
they are generally considered the patron saints of shoemakers.— 
Rietionarius, the governor of Soissons, discovering their religion 
through the malice of some of the people, caused them both to be 
beheaded, A-D. 303. The term ^^ gentle (or gentleman*s) crafty is 
supposed to have arisen from a prince of the name of Crispin, who 
is said to have been a shaemaker : this is probably a confusion of the 
story. 

The battle of Agincourt, fought on this day, and alluded to by 
Shakspeare, in the speech of the gallant Henry V., has done much 
towards celebrating, and perpetuating, the names of Crispin and 
Crispitums, as the battle of Waterloo y on the 18th of June, will hand 
down to the latest posterity, the fame of '^ tbs Watbrloo mbn.*' 

<' Tliis story shall the good man teach his son : 
'^ And Crispin, Crispian, shall ne'er go by, 
^^ From this day to the ending of the worlds 
^' But we in it, shall be remembered ; 
*^ We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 
'^ For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
" Shall be my brother j be he qe'er so vile, 
** This day shall gentle his condition." 

Accession of King George III. See the commencement of 
the article, " Coronation of King George III.," aniey 22d Sep* 
tember. 

King George III. proclaimed. This ceremony took place on 
the day after the death of the late king. 

St. Simon and St. Jude. See Collect, &c. of the day. 
This day seems to have had, formerly, the same rainy celebrity as 
that of St. Swithin. 



NOVEMBER, xxx. Days 

From " Novem" nine, and ^^Imher;^ see the month of September. 
—The Saxons named it ^^ Wint manat,'' wind month i also, " Blot 
" monaty^ the bloody ^ or slaughter month; because at this time the 
food was killed, and salted down for winter. For some extraordinary 
instances of the preparations made in feudal timesj see the Clavis 
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Calendaria, Nov. The Roman senate wished to change the n&me 
of this month also, into Tiberius; and it was on one of these occa* 
sions, that the emperor exclaimed, '^ fFTiai will you do. Conscript 
" Fathers^ if you should have thirteen. Ct?«artf.^ 
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All Saints' Day. See Collect, 8cc. of the day. — ^This festival is 
said to have originated, A. D. 607 ; when the emperor Phocas, tak* 
ing the Pantheon from the Heathens, who had dedicated it to 
Cybele, and all the gods, devoted it to the service of Christianity ; 
and it was consecrated by Boniface IV., to ^^ the Firgin, and all the 
** Saints of both sexes-** — It was at first celebrated on the 1st of 
May, but altered to this day by Gregory IV., A. D. 835, as less in<^ 
convenient to those who resorted to Rome, in order to keep it, being 
after harvest. For an account of old customs on this day, also 
called " All Hallows day,** see Timers Telescopey 1814, 

All Souls. A festival celebrated by the Charch of Rome, in re* 
ference to the souls supposed to be in purgatory* It was instituted in 
the ninth century, by Odilon, Abbot of Cluny, on the information of 
a monk, who visiting Mount Etna, declared he heard the devils 
within complain, that many departed souls were extricated from their 
hands, by the prayers of the monks of Cluny. From this time it was 
adopted by many other religious houses, and A, D. 998, was esta« 
blished as a general festival. After this it was considered of so im- 
portant a nature, that if it happened on a Sunday, it was to be cele- 
brated on the day preceding, rather than on the Monday, in order 
that the suffering souls might not lose a day ! The observation of 
this festival was very properly abolished by our Reformers. See the 
Clavis Calendaria. 

DuKB OF Kent bom. H. R. H. Edward, their Majesties /ot^rf A 
son, zixA/ifth child, was born November 2, 1767, at noon ; and was 
baptized on the 30th of the same month. He was created Duke of 
Kent April 23, 1799. 

Princess Sophia horn. H. R. H. Sophia, their Majesties //M 
daughter, and twelfth child, was born November 3, 1777* about 
9 o'clock in the evening; and was baptized December 1, following. 

Kino William landed. This is observed as the anniversary of 
the Revolution, in 1688. — ^As king William was bom on the 4th of 
November, 1650, and married Mary, eldest daughter of James 11.,^ 
on the 4th of November, 1677* he endeavoured, according to Burnet, 
to land on that auspicious day ; but others considered that the landing^ 
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on the foUowipg day^ the aoniTenary Qf tbe Giuipowder Plot, would 
be still more propitioa^. The wind and tide^ however, detennined 
the letter, and it was od the 5th that he disembariced in Torfaay« 

Papists* Conspibact, or Powder Plot. — The exeembk conspi- 
racy to blow up the king, (James L) prince Hemy, and all the lords 
and commoners, who should be present at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, and to morder the rest of the royal family, except the princess 
Elizabeth, in order to re-establbh Popery in the kingdom, was pioyi- 
dentially discovered on this day, A plot for effecting thb had been 
laid in the reign of Elizabeth, four years before, but it was not ma- 
tured till the year 16(V|, when the conspirators took a house adjoining 
the Parliament house ; in the cellar of which they lodged 36 barrels 
of powder, with faggots, and other combustibles ; but so artfully, that 
it continued open for a time^Without suspicion of its contents. The 
horrible secret, though confided to above 20 persons, had been kept 
inviolate for nearly a year and a half ! when an anonymous letter, 
received by lord Monteagle, a Catholic, only ten days before the in- 
tended meeting of Parliament, excited alarm : and the equivocal 
language in which it was couched, — ^^ a terrible bUnVj and yet they 
*^ shall not see who hurt them. — T%e danger is past as soon as you 
" have bnmed the letter,** — led to a suspicion of an attempt by gun- 
powder. On a search taking place, the whole plot was discovered, 
and the conspirators executed. Many noble characters were engaged 
in this conspiracy, and suffered for it ; and even the Pope, — ^Inno- 
cent XI, — cardinal Howard, with several chieft of the Jesuits, and 
many English persons of quality, were implicated. 

It is a most remarkable cbrcumstance, thai from this same princess 
Elizabeth, (afterwards married to the king of Bohemia, by whom she 
had the princess Sophia, the mother of George I.) who alone was to 
be preserved, and educated in the Roman Catholic faith, in order to 
its again becoming the established religion of the country, firom her 
I have descended a race of princes, the present royal family, who were 
I called to the throne for the express preservation of the Protestant 
religion ; while the descendants of the male branch of her family, 
which was then to have been sacrificed as professing Protestantism, 
have been since excited from the throne for their attachment to 
Popery. 

Leonard, Confessor, was a French nobleman, in the court of 
Clevis I., who being converted to Christianity byRemigius, was made 
Bishop ot Limousin. He was so greatly esteemed by the king, that he 
granted him the privilege of releasing whatever prisoners he pleased, 
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not convicted of actual crinie^ and hence he has been termed^ ^^ the 
^^ guardian saint of captives "'-^The legends, improving on the fact, 
assert, that at the bare mention of his name in prayer, the fetters 
would drop off, and the prison doors fly open* He died, A. D. 500. 

Princbss Augusta Sophia bam* H. R. H. Augusta, Sophia, 
their Majesties second daughter and sisth child. Was bom November 
8, 17^8, about 7 o'clock in the evening, and baptized December 7$ 
following. 

Lord Mayor's Dav. The office of chief magistrate of London, 
who, under the Romans, was called a '^ Prefect^^ and by the Saxons, 
" Fort revcy' or " Port Greve^* the Clerefj or governor of a Port 
town; which was by Richard L changed to JBai/j^,and by king John to 
MayoTj was heldybr life till the year 1214, when it became annual^ 
on condition of the oath of office being taken before the king in 
person, or the barons of the exchequer. The additional title of Lord, 
was first conferred by Richard II., A.D* 1381, on William Walworth, 
for his spirited conduct towards Wat l^ler— The mayor of York has 
likewise this title/and both ladies are called '^ lady mayoresses.*'-^The 
lady mayoress of London loses her title at the end of the year with 
her husband, but the lady aiayoress of York is said to be entitled to 
be called a Lady for her life, and therefore, in strict etiquette, takes 
precedence of the wife of a bishop, or even an archbishop ; although 
all the bishops are peers of the realm^ and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury ranks above all dukes, not of the blood royal^ and bean the mitre 
in his arms, in a ducal coronet. 

On this day the lord mayor goes in procession to Westminster, by 
water, to take the oath before the barons of the exchequer, as before 
mentioned ; and, disembarking at Black-Friars, proceeds by land to 
Guildhall, to dinner. Many of the British monarchs have attended 
this feast, and sir Henry Picard, in 1356, entertained Edward, king 
of England, John^ king of France, David, king of Scotland, the king 
of Cyprus, and Edward the Black Prince. Their present Majesties, 
with the royal family, dined at Guildhall on the first lord mayor's day 
after dieir coronation. 

Saint Martin. See ante, July 4. This day, termed Atetinmas 
day, is vulgarly called <^ Marilemas day^ 

Britius, Bishop, succeeded St. Martin in the bishopric of Tours, 
A.D. 399 ; but being charged with an intrigue, and with sorcery in 
endeavouring to confute the calumny, he was driven from his 
bishopric, notwithstanding bis having recourse to the ^ fiery ordeal." 
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He passed seren years at Rome, and was then resUnvd to hb dignity; 
and died, A. D. 444. The celebrated Gregory of Toun suco^ed 
him. 

15 Machutus, Bishop, orMALo, was bom in Glamorganshire, bat 
was made bishop of Aleth, called after him, St.Maloe^s. — Many mira- 
cles are told of him, and his name is held in great reputation by the 
Papists. — He died about the year 564, 

Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, was a native of Burgundy, and by 
Henry II. made Prior of a house of Carthusian monks, in Somerset- 
shire, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, the cathedral of which h^ 
built from the foundation. — He died in London, A. D. 1200, but his 
body was conveyed to Lincoln, and carried to the grave by king John, 
and king William of Scotland, who happened to meet there, assisted 
by their nobles, and followed by three archbishops, fourteen lushq», 
and one hundred abbots. — It is recorded of him, that he had the 
courage to remove the ornaments which decorated the tomb of Fair 
Rosamond, the mistress of his patron, Henry II. His remains were 
taken up, A. D. 1282, and deposited in a silver shrine. 

EoMCTNO, King, and Martyr. This patriotic monarch, who was 
king of the East Angles, being attacked by the Danes, in numbers too 
great to be resisted, offered himself as a sacrifice, if they would spare 
his subjects. This they refused; and getting possession of his 
person, they bound him to a stake, and shot him to death with their 
arrows. Hb remains were buried, A. D. 903, at Breadiscworth, since 
called, after him, " St. Edmuud^s Bury." 

CsciLiA, Virgin and Martyr. A Roman lady who suffered mar<» 
tyrdom about the year 225, rather than renounce Christianity. She is 
regarded as <* the patroness of nmsicians/* and is alluded to by both 
Dryden and Pope, as ^^ the dimne Cecilia**' 

Saint Clbmbnt, Bishop and Martyr, a Roman, converted by the 
Apostles ; b considered by some to have been the first Bishop of 
Rome ; which see he held till A. D. 81, about 16 years ; when, after 
having been condemned to dig in the mines, he suffered martyrdom, 
by being cast into the sea, with an anchor tied round his neck. — 
Hence he is generally drawn with an anchor, as appears by the badge 
of St. Clement Danes, London* — Clement was the author of one, if 
not two epistles, so highly esteemed by the primitive Christians, tha^ 
the first was for some time considered canonical. 

25 1 Catusrinb, flrgin, w«s bom at Alexandria ; and being convcrte 
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to Christianity, about the year 305, she so freely reproved the Pbgan 
philosophers, and even the emperor Maxentius himself, for their 
idolatry, that she was condemned to suffer death between two wheels^ 
armed with spikes ; from which, however, the legends say, she was 
relieved by a miracle. — ^The name of St. Catherine has always been 
held in great veneration ; and the *' Catherine wheeC* became a 
common sign.— See ante, August 16. 

sol Saint Andrew, Apostle. See Collect, 8cc. of the day. 

The Scotch have chosen St. Andrew for their tutelar saint ; and the 
order of the Thistle bears the St. Andrew's cross, with his image, as its 
badge. 

DECEMBER, xxxi. Days. 

From ^^ Decern,** ten, and ^'Imber;** seethe month of September, 
It was called by the Saxons, and others^ *^ Winter monat,* and 
<* Christ monat ;*' and also " Wolf monat,** because at this time 
the wolves began to rage. — Commodus gave it the name of Amazon 
nius, after one of his courtesans. 

Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, so made by Constantine the 
Great, remarkable for his piety and generosity. From a monkish story 
told of him, that^ when an infant, he refused sustenance on fFednei" 
days and Friday s^ he acquired the title of '' the child Bishop^" — He 
was also considered the patron of virgins, and of sea-faring-men. 
The Dominicans adopted him as their tutelar saint ; and the Russians 
hold his name in great veneration. He died about the year 392. 

There was formerly a custom in the cathedral of Sarum for the 
choristers, on the anniversary of St. Nicholas, to choose a << boy 
Bishop" while others represented a dean, and prebendaries, who per- 
formed all the service of the Church, excepting the Mass, from this 
time to Innocents' day. According to some writers, this Bishop even 
filled up vacancies in the prebends during that time ; within whicb^ 
if he died, he was buried with characteristic ceremonies. A long ac- 
count of this is given in the posthumous works of John Gregory, who 
mentions a monument erected in Salisbury cathedral, on such an 
event. By the statutes respecting St. Paul's school, the scholars are 
ordered to attend service on Childermas (Innocents) day, and hear the 
" child bishop's'* sermon j to whom each of them should offer a 
penny. This custom was laid aside by Henry VIII., but restored by 
Mary ; and an edict was issued by the Bishop of London, to the 
clei^ of his diocese, respecting the appointment of this *^ Boy 
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iBiskop.*' On the accenioii of Elizabeth^ the ciKtdai was entirely 
alxriished ; though it is wppoeed that some featiins of it reaaio in 
the Bum MonUm (see ani€j May, Whit Tuesday.) 

Conception of thb Virgin Mary. This festival is said to have 
been instituted by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, on occasioa 
of a fleet being preserved in a storm, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. «^The question of the *^ immaculate conception of the 
'' Vtrgin Mary^** caused a long and serious debate between the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, and gave much trouble to the reigning 
pontifis. The council at Oxford, A.I>. 1222, left all persons at 
liberty to observe the day or not. 

13 Loot, Firgin and Martytm A Sjrracusan lady, who refusing to 
marry a young nobleman, that courted her, was by him accused of 
being a Christian, and sufiered martyrdom, A.D. 305. As she is said 
to have had her eyes put out, she is, in Popish countries, prayed to by 
persons afflicted in their sight. 

16 O Sapirntia. So called from the commencement of a Latin 
hymn, *' O Stgrientia, quee ex Ore, SfcJ' sung in honour of Christ's 
Advent, from this day till Christmas eve* 

21 St. Thomas, Jpostle. See Collect, &c. of the day. 

Shortest Day. This day, though said to be the shortest, is not, 
perceptibly y of less length than the six or seven adjoining days, as 
there is not a mhuite difference in the rising, or setting of the sun, 
during that time. The length of the day is 7 hours, 44 minutes, 
17 seconds, allowing 9 minutes 5 seconds for refraction. See 
" Longest Day,'* 21st June. 

25 Christmas Day. See Collect, &c. of the day. 

The word '' Mass," forming the termination of this, and some 
otherfestivals,is either from the Hebrew tiDD {*^ Missach,^' *^ OblatkT) 
an offering or /rffcti/e— Deut. xvi. 10 — or from the Latin, " Missa,** 
or " Missio/* a dismissingy or sending away ; cither as referring to 
the words which were made use of in dismissing the Catechumens 
before the celebration of the Mass, or Lord's Supper, ^* Ite, Missa 
est,*' — Go, you have your dismission — or, because in the Mass the 
prayers are sent up to Heaven. 

Neither the precise day, nor month, nor even year, of our Lord's 
birth ** in the flesh/' can be accurately ascertained. (See Rees's 
Cyclopsedia, Epocha of Christ, where the subject is very friUy 
treated.) The author of the mode of computing time from Christ, 
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yna Dionysins Ezq^ous, a Roman abbot, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of die sixth centuiy^ till whose time, even the Cbristians com- 
puted their years A. U. C. • oA urbe condiXay^^rom the building of 
Home; or fiiom the order of Consuls, and Emperors, &c. and the 
consequence was a great diversity and distraction between the 
Churches of the East, and West. Dionysius began his account, 
referring backwards, from the conception,'or incarnation, called ^' the 
'' Jnamnciation^** or '^ Lady-day;*' the time when the y^ar was 
reckoned to begin, generally, throughout Europe, (see ante, p. 112,) 
but his computation is supposed to be ybur years too late; as is exem- 
plified, ante^ p. [43, where Herod b said to have died three years 
before Christ, when in fact our Lord must have been born some 
months before Herod's death. It is generally supposed that the Nativity 
took place in autumn, and the 25th of December does not appear to 
have been fixed on till the second century. The early Christians 
celebrated it on the 1st of January, and Christmas and Epiphany were 
in some places celebrated together even to the twelfth century. 

The custom of ^^ Christmas boxes'* is said to have originated 14 
pious offerings collected by the priests in boxes, which were opened at 
this season of the year : and the ^^ Christmas bos money*' was begged 
by servants, and the poor, in order that they might, by being enabled 
to give, partake of the benefit of the prayers thus purchased. 

The season of the year in which this festival was celebrated naturally 
led to hospitality. A boar's head, or a gammon of bacon was a com- 
mon dish, adopted in hostility to Judaism. Plum puddings, from 
their rich ingredients, referred to the offerings of the Magi; and mince 
pies, being originally covered with paste in the form of a hay rack, 
commemorated the rack, or manger, in which the new bom infant 
was laid. The custom of decorating houses, and churches, with ever« 
greens, at this season, and which is still so generally observed, may 
have a similar meaning to the green boughs used by the Jews on the 
feast of Tabernacles, (see ante, p, [25) but celebrstmg the more im- 
portant delivery from sin. 

There was formerly a most absurd, and impious ceremony, observed 
on this day, called ^^ JFite de VAmi' the Festival of Jthe Ass, origi- 
nally instituted, as it is supposed, to wean the people from P^gan cere- 
monies, but partaking of an equal spirit of licentiousness. The dis- 
graceful exhibition was witnessed in the Cathedral of Lincoln, so late 
as the eleventh centary ; and it was not generally, and entirely sup* 
pressed, till the sixteenth century. (For an account of this ceremony 
[see Time's IVesccpe, December 25, 1815, and see the volumes for 

V 
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1814 and 1815 ; and the Gavis Cakndarith as to die Tarious customs 
of thb season.) 

26 St. Stephen, Martyr. See Collect, &c. of the day. 
A curious custom has been referred to aniCj p. 186, Whitsuntide. 

Another is celebrated in Yorkshire, on this day, being, posably, a no less 
ridiculous perversion. Six youths, decked with ribbands, and swords, 
perform a sort of farcical dance, when another interferes, who is im* 
mediately killed by them. This perhaps may represent the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen after his accusation of the Jews ! 

27 St. John thb Evangblist. See Collect, &c. of the day. 
St. John is called '^ the beloved disc^le;** and sitting next to our 

Lord at the last supper, he '^ leaned on his bosom,*' according to the 
custom of reclining at meals. He is also called *^ the divme^^ whence 
perhaps the term as applied to Christian Ministers* Though he lived 
to the age of 94, he b always painted as a young man^ probably from 
being the youngest of the Apostles. He is also generally represented 
with a cup in his hand, out of which issues a serpent, which is thai 
explained by Roman Catholic authors. A priest of Diana, denying 
the miracles of the Apostles, challenged St. John to drink a cup of 
poison, which he did, without receiving any injury, having first made 
on the cup, the sign of the cross, by which means Satan, or the evil 
intended him, flew out. 

28 Innocbnt's Day, or Childermas Day* A festival in remembrance 
of the slaughter of the children of Bethlehem, by the command d 
Herod, king of Judea,— Matt ii. 16—18. — This was executed with 
such rigour, that it is said even one of his own sons, then at nurse, 
fell a sacrifice ; which occasioned the sarcasm of Augustus Csesar, 
^' // were better to be Herod^s hog, than his son;** alluding to his 
abstaining from swine's flesh, as a Jew. Gr^<»y, in his treatise on 
*^ the boy bishop,** before referred to, p. 167^ mentions that it was a 
custom to whip children on this day, *^ that the memorie of this mur- 
^^ ther might stick the closer; and in a moderate proportion to act over 
** the cruelty in kind.*' — ^This custom l:as much of probability in it, 
from a similar one that prevails in sonne places, on parading the bounds 
of a city, when this mementtf^ it is supposed, will cause the limits to 
be not easily foigottcm. 

Wheatly remarks of these three consecutive festivals, that the 
Church here distinguishes three kinds of martyrdom. The firsts and 
highest, both *^ m willy and in deed,** as that of St. Stephen. The 
second^ <^ in wiUy but not in deed,** as that of St« John^ (see oit^e^ 
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May 6,) and the third, ^' in deedy but not in wiUj* as the Holy Inno- 
cents, who were martyrs for the sake of Christ, though unconsciously. 

SiLVBSTER, BxBhopy succeeded Melchiades in the See of Rome^ 

A. D. 314, and died A. D. 355. It was he who introduced into the 

Latin Church the use of asytumSy unctions, paUsy carporah, mitres, 

and consecrated bread; and he is said to have had the honour of 

I baptizing Constantine the Great, 



fll 



N.B. The word '^ Fast/^ will appear to occur in many parts of the 
Calendar of the Common Prayer Book; and it is here, once for all, noticed 
in explanation, that this will be found always, and exclusively, on the eve, 
or vigil of some great festival— ^as see post. Table of the Vigils, Feasts, &c. 

It is to be observed that the ^^ Calendar of RsMARKABts Days,'* 
now completed, is not confined to the explanation of those mentioned in 
the Common Prayer Book Calendar, but embraces all that are noticed in 
the yearly almanacs. 

Those Evangelical Festivals referred to by the '^ Collect, &c. of the 
day,** will be easily found hereafter by a reference to the ^^ INDEX/' 
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I. ^' TABLES AND RULES'^ 

^' For the Moveable and Immoveable Feasts ; together with '' 
'^ the Days of Fasting and Abstinence, through the whole" 
'' Year " 

OBSERVATION. The Church, for the more general consent in dis- 
cipline, has laid down rules, and formed tables, the whole of which it is 
not considered necessary to give here verbaHm — they are, either in letter, 
or in substance, as follows. 



I. '' RULES to know when the Moveable Feasts, and" 

" Holy-days begin." 

'<^ EASTER DAY (on which the rest depend) is always the First 5iMn- " 
^* day after the Full Moon, which happens npion, or next after the" 
^' Twenty-first Day of March ; and if the Full Moon happens upon a ^ 
^' Sunday y Easter-day is the Sunday after." 

'^ Advent Sunday is always the nearest Sunday to the Feast of St.** 
" Andrew, whether before or after." 



*' Septuagesima -^ r Nine ^ 

« ^S^a^sinia \s»nd^y '4 f^f Jj [weeks be/are Eastbe. 

*' Quadragesima J LSix J 

" Rogation Sunday ^ f Five Weeks 

*' Ascension-Day " 



" Whit Sunday 
^ Trinity Sunday 



IS 



I Eight Weeks J 



Moveable and Immoveable Feasts.'\ The Moveable Feasts are those 
which do not occur on the same day in the year. Easter is the principal 
one, and by the time when this is celebrated, all the rest of the MoveaUe 
Feasts are determined. Those not mentioned in the above table, are 
Palm Su7idayy Good Friday^ and Ash Wednesday. 

The Immoveable Feasts are those which do always occur on the same 
day in the year, and are those mentioned in the following Table, except 
Ascension Day. — For the word Feasts see the following Table. 

Advent Sunday.] It is peculiar with the Church to begin her year, or 
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the aoDud course of her service^ at this time of Advent (^' A6ii,mio^ to 
came) because she numbers not her days, nor measures her seasons so much 
by the motion of the Sttn, as by the course of our blessed Lord, the true 
'* Sun of righteousness;*' " the (lay spring from on high" which now 
rose upon the world, ^^ to give light to them that sat in darkness, and in 
^^ the shadow of death," — Luke, i. 79. 

Septuagesimaf &c.] The first Sunday in Lent, being forty days before 
Easter, was, for that reason, called ^^ Quadragesima," forty — a round 
number ; and fifty being the next round number, the Sunday preceding 
Quadragesima Sunday, though only seven days more distant from Easter^ 
was called ^^ Qumquagesima^-^^fty, which is indeed within one day of 
the real time — seven weeks, or forty-nine days. The two Sundays pre- 
ceding this were, for the same reason, called '' /S(0uratj'enma'*----«ijrty---and 
'^ Septuagesima** — seventy ; though tbb latter was only nine weeks, or 
sixty- three days before Ekister. 

Rogation.'] This name, from the Latin ^ rogo" to (ukj or intreat, is 
said to have been given to this Sunday by Mamercus, Bishop of Vienne^ 
in the fifth century, who instituted extaraordinafy prayers to avert a par* 
ticular calamity that threatened his diocese. According to some, he was 
rather the restorer, than the inventor of the term. Sparrow says there 
were peculiar fastings and prayers at this time, from the danger to which 
the tender fruits of the earth were exposed; and also in anticipation of our 
Lord's Ascension, which took place the Thursday following. See post^ 
Table IIL «' Ik^j^ Days.** 

Ascension Mf/jlf This, called also Holy TVuirsday, is ten days before 
Whitsuntide. Mention is made of it in the <' Apostolical Constitutions,'' 
B. 5, C. 19, directing to count, from the first Lord's Day, forty days, till 
the fifth day of the week ; and then to celebrate the feast of the Ascension. 
It is, not improbably, of apostolic origin, 

Whitsunday y and Trinity Sunday."] See ante, '^ Calbndar/* p. 135 
and post, Collects, &c. for those days. 

OBSERVATION. Previous to the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, the 
time of celebrating Easter had been the subject of great dispute between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, and particularly between the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor, and those of Rome. 

Both kept the fost of the Great JFeek, now called <' Passim fFeek^" 
and afterwards celebrated a feast, as the Jews did, in which they eat a 
Paschal lamb in memory of our Saviour's last supper. But the Asiatic 
Christians kept this feast on the same day as the Jew8,-*viz. on the 14th 
day of the first Jewish month Nisan (from whence they were called 
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^^ That every where the great feast of Easter should be observed apon 
^^ the same day ; and that not on the day of the Jewish Passover^ but 
*^ upon the Sunday afterwards/' 

'^ That the 21st day of March should be accounted the vernal equinox." 

'^ That the full moon happening upon or next after the 2 1st day of 
^' March, should be taken for the full moon of Nisan*'* 

^^ That the Lord's Day next follomng that full moon should be Easter 
'' day." 

'^ But if a full moon should happen upon a Sunday, Easter-day should 
*' be the Sunday after." 

The afibir being thus decided by the authority of a General Council, all 
dispute soon ceased, and the feast of Elaster being settled, the Church pro- 
vided tables for ascertaining exactly the days on which it would happen* 
See post, ^ Tables to find Easter-day." 



II. ''A TABLE of all the Feasts that are to be observed " 
^^ the Church of England throughout the Year." 



« All Sundays in the Year." 

" The Circumcision of our Lord 

'^ JESUS CHRIST. 
<' The Epiphany* 
<' The Conversion of S. Paul. 
^< The Purification of the Blessed 

" Virgin. 
'< S. MattMas the Apostle. 
^' The Annunciation of the Blessed 

** Virgin. 
" S. Mark the Evangelist. 
^ S. Philip and S. James the 

'^ Apostles. 
^* The Ascension of our Lord JESUS 

*^ CHRIST. 
'^ S. Barnabas. 
^' The Nativity of S. John Baptist. 



<< S. Peter the Apostle. 

'^ S. James the Apostle. 

^< S. Bartholomew the Apostle. 

^^ S. Matthew the Apostle. 

^' S. Michael and all Angels. 

^' S. Luke the Evangelist. 

^^ S. Simon and S. Jude the Apoa- 

«* ties. 
<' All Saints. 

<^ S. Andrew the Apostle. 
<^ S. Thomas the Apostle. 
'^ The Nativity of our Lord. 
<< S. Stephen the Martyr. 
/< S. John the Evangelist. 
«* The Holy Innocents." 



4:( 



Monday and Tuesday in Easier fTeek.-^Monday and Tuesday m 

'' rVhitsun JFeek:' 
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f\gafiS'3 '^^''^ is a dicumstaoce no less insepaniUe from religibus 

f^^^oos^ tbsn ploee; for man oonsistiiig of a soul and body, cannot always 

be actually engaged in the service of God : that's the priTilege of angels, 

h^mI sools freed finom the fetters of mortality. So long as we aie here, we 

nmst worship God with respect to our present state, and consequently of 

^]^ccesatj have some definite and particular time to do it in. — Now, that 

0ian mt^^ >^ ^ ^^ to a floating uncertainty, in a matter cf to great 

importance, in all ages and nations, men have been guided by the very 

diccmtes of nature, to fntch upon some ceriam seasons^ wherein to assem- 

Ue, and meet together, to perform the public offices of religion. (Cave's 

Pfimu ChristianUy, 103 ; and see this same sentiment, and the stalject 

escellently treated, in Nebon's Feithnils mid Fa$iSy^^he PreUminafy 

fg^girttcfioms eomeemimg FesinHib.) 

fhb sanctification, or setting apart cf fesiwal-^Uiys^ is a token of that 
thankfuhiess, and a part of that public honour, which we owe to God, for 
his admirable benefits ; and these days or feasts set apart, are of excellent 
use being, as learned Hooker observes, the 1. S^dendaur, and outward 
dignity of our religion. — ^* jFbrtiMe tfdiiesMS of ancient truth .—S. Pro^ 
^ocaii^ms to the exercise of all juetyw-^. Shadows of our endless felicity 
in heaven. — 5. On earik, everlasting records, teaching by the eye in a 
0ianner whatsoever we believe. 

And concerning particulars: as, that of the Jews had the Sabbath, 
which did continuaDy bring to mind the former world finished by crea- 
ijon I 9o the Christian Church hath her JLonTs Days, or Sundaj^s, to 
l^eep us in perpetual remembrance of a for better world, begun by him 
who came to restore all things, to make heaven and earth new. The re^ 
of the holy festivals which we celebrate, have rektion all to one head, 
CBitisT. We begin therefore our ecclesiastical year (as to some accounts, 
l}iough not as to the order of our services) with the glorious AnnunckUwH 
q[ his birth by angelical message. Hereunto are added his blessed 
yiathniy itself, the myst«7 ^f ^ ^^S^ Circumcision, the testification of 
his true incarnation by the Puri/kaiion of his blessed mother the Virgia 
Mary* his glorious Besurrtction and Jscension into heaven; the admirable 
sending down of his Spirii upon his chosen. 

Again, forasmuch as we know tfuit Christ hath not only been mani- 
fested great in Mmself^ hut great in other, his Saints also ; the days of 
whose departure out of this world, are to the Church of Christ, as the birth 
and coronation days of kings, or emperors : therefore, especial choice being 
made of the very flower of all occasions in this kind, there are annual 
selected times to meditate of Christ glorified in /Am, which had the honour 
tosuffejr for his aake, before they had age and ability to know him, namely, 
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the blessed ihnoeen/j;— glorified in them which^ knowing him as 
SL Stephen, had the sight of that before death, whereinto such acceptable 
deadi doth lead :-— glorified in those sages of the East^ that came from ftr 
to adore him^ and were conducted by strange light : — glorified in the 
second Mlias of the world, sent before him to prepare his way : — glorified 
in every of those jipastles^ whom it pleased him to use as founders of his 
kingdom -£ere :— glorified in the angels as in St. Michael : — ^glorified in all 
fliose happy souls already possest of bliss. — (Sparrotc's Ratiofiale^ 66.) 

In the Injunctions of king Henry VIII., and the Convocation of the 
Cleigy, A.D. 1636, it was ordered. That all the people might freely go to 
tbdr work upon all holidays usually before kept, which fell either in the time 
of harvest, (counted from the 1st day of July, to the 29th of September) ot 
in any time of the four terms, when the king'*s judges sat at Westminster. 
But these holidays (in our book mentioned) are specially excepted,' and 
commanded to be kept holy by every man. — (Cosins's Notes.) 

By Statute 5 and 6 Edward VI. ch. 3 — it was provided that it should 
be 'Ma\^ful for every husbandman, labourer, fisherman, and every other 
*^ person of what estate, degree or condition they be, upon the holidays 
** aforesaid, in harvest, or at any other time in the year when necessity 
^ shall require, to labour, ride, fish, or work any kind of work, at their free 
" wills and pleasure." This was repealed by queen Mary, but revived by 
James I. — Queen Elizabeth, in the mean while, however, declared in 
her ^' Injunctiansy* tliat the people might ^^ with a safe and quiet con* 
*' science, after their cpmmon prayer'* (which was then at an early hour) 
^* in the time of harvest, labour upon the holy and festival days, and save 
** that thing which God hath sent." 

jUl Sundays, Sfc.] For the difierent statutes as to the due observance 
of the Lord's day, see ante, p. 12, note (5); and Index, " SUNDAY." 

jfyostle,] (airo5-€XXa>— /o send — therefore '* Apostle," one sent). The 
names and descriptions of the twelve Apostles as they are enumerated^ 
Matthew, x. 2—4 ; Mark, iii. 14— -19 ; Luke, vi. 13 — 16, and John^ L 
40-«*439 are as follow, — 1, Simon, the son of Jona, sumamedby our Lord 
" Cephas" (plural d»bd. Job, xxx, 6, &c.) Kij(pa^, or nhpog, " Petrus,*' a 
iw:*, or P^ter.— John, i. 42—2, Andrew^ his brother; both of Bethsaida. 
r^, James, the greater, or the elder, the son of Zebedee. — 4, John^ the 
bebved disciple, and Evangelist, his brother; these two were sumamed 
^ Boanerges," or the Sons of Thunder.—S, Philip of Bethsaida— 
6, Bartholomew, supposed by some to be Nathcatiel.^7, Thomas^ 
called DidymUs {hhiMsatt(mi)^'^S, Mattbew, or Levi, the Publican and 
Evangelist.— 9^ Jambs, son of Alpheus, the brother, or kinsman of our 
Ixnrd^-— Gal. i, 19—caUed the Less^^Mnxk, xv. 40— either as a distinction 
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from the former James^ or perhaps on account of his low statul^.*-«<» 
10, Lbbbeusj sumamed ThaddeuSy and also called Judas, or Jude, the 
brother of James, and the author of the Epistle of St. Jude. — 11, Simon, 
the Canaanitej so named, either from the place of his birth, or from nop 
karuLy meaning the same as ^^ 2klotes" or the 2kalot. — 1 2, Judas Iscariot, 
so called, either from " Sechatyut" a bag, because he carried the bag — 
John, xii. 6 — or by anticipation, from a word meaning '^ to be strangled.*' 

Of these 12 Apostles, it may be remarked, that our Lord altered the 
name of one — 5imon— and added to the name of two otliers, James and 
John. That out of the twelve, there were three pair of brothers— Stmofi, 
and Andrew — James the Greater, and John — and James the Less, and 
Lebbeus, — That four of the Apostles — Simon, Andrew, James the Greater, 
and t/oA?i, were fishermen;-— two — Matthew, and, according to some, 
James the Less, were Publicans ; and probably the other six were fisher- 
men also.— After the Ascension of Christ, Matthias was chosen by lot 
instead of Judas Iscariot, and was numbered with .the other elevea 
Apostles, — Acts, i. 26. — ^To these were added Paul, appointed also by 
our Lord, — Acts, ix. 15 — Gal. i. I — and Barnabus, — Acts, xiii. 2. 

The number twelve, of the Apostles, seems evidently to have had a re- 
ference to the twelve sons of Jacob, the heads of the twelve tribes of 
Israel ; — and as it occurs very early in Holy Scripture, so it is found even 
to the very end,— There were twelve pillars erected by Moses 5 — twelve 
precious stones in the High Priest's breastplate ; — offerings of twelve 
cakes, twelve oxen, bullocks, he-goats, rams, and lambs. — twelve chargers, 
silver bowls, and spoons, — twelve spies, — twelve stones taken out of 
Jordan, — Solomon appointed twelve officers over Israel, and had twelve 
lions on his throne,— and the brazen sea was supported by twelve oxen ; — 
Elijah built his altar with twelve stones, — Ezekiel's altar was ^e/t;e cubits 
square. — Our Lord promises to his Apostles that they should sit on twelve 
thrones. — The woman in the Revelations had a crown with twelve sisxs,^^ 
and the walls of the new Jerusalem had twelve foundations, with twelve 
gates, at which were twelve angels. And in fine, the Tree of Life bare 
twelve manner of Fruits, — Revelations, xxii. 2. 

Monday and Tuesdjay in Easter Week, §c.] The custom of extend- 
ing a festival to the subsequent days is taken from the Jews, some of whose 
greater festivals continued seven, and one — the feast of Tabernacles- 
eight days, — Lev. xxiii. 36— and the Primitive Christian Church therefore 
lengthened out their higher festivals in conformity with this. 
For a description of the other days, see anie " Calendar/' 
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Iir. '' A TABLE of the Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Absti- " 

*^ nencc to be observed in the YearJ 



99 



The 
Evens 

or 
Vigils 
before 



f " The Nativity of our Lord. 
' " The Purification of the 
*' Blessed Virgin Mary* 
*' The Annunciation of the 

*' Blessed Virgi»". 
" Easter-Day. 
** Ascenston-Day. 
** Pentecost^ 
" S. Matthias. 



The 
Evens 



*'^ S. John Baptist. 

'' S. Peter. 

*' S. James. 

" S. Bartholomew. 



or ^ ^^ S. Matthew. 



Vigils 
before 



*^ S. Simon and S. Jude. 
" S. Andrew. 
" S. Thomas. 



L" All Sainls." 

'^ Note, that if any of these Feast-Days fall upon a Monday^ then the 
** Vigil, or Fast*Day shall be kept upon the Saturday ^ and not upon 
** the Sunday next before it/* 



»» 



» 



(C 



Days of Fasting or Abstinence. 
« 1. The Forty Days of Lent. 
" 2. The EmberPays at the Four Seasons, C The First Sunday in Lent. 

** being the Wednesday y Friday , and 3 The Feast of Pentecost- 

^^ Saturday tiheT " " " f Sept. 14, and Dec. 13.. 
** 3. The Three Rogation-Days^ bein§r the Monday, Tuesday , and 

** fFednesdayy before jHo^ Thursday, or the Ascension of our LORD. 

4. All the Fridays in the Year, except CHRISTMAS-DAY.' 



S€ 



»y 



iV. £. This Table was added at the last review, and comprehends all 
the days, previous to which the word " Fast" occurs in the Calendar^ as 
before remarked, p. 171» ^ 

Ftgils.] This term originated in a custom of the early Christians, who 
fasted and watched the whole night previous to any great festival; hence 
'* ^gili^y" Figilsy or watchingSy from *' vigilo," to watch* — As a military 
custom this was most ancient. The Jews seem originally to have divided 
the night into three watches ; but in the New Testament we read of "the 
fourth watch of the night," — Mark, vi. 48 — and — xiii. 45, a custom per- 
haps introduced by their conquerors, the Romans, who divided their night 
into four Vigils. — ^The primitive Christians might have been inclined to 
this custom from various references to it in the Gospel ; particularly ia 
the close of the parable of the ten virgins ; though it is not improbable 
that the secrecy with which they were obliged to meet^ " for fear of the 
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Jews/^-^John, xx. Id— and other persecutors, went ftr towards establish- 
ing it. This, like many other innoceDt, or necessaiy ceremonies, haf iog 
been at length abused, about the year 420 the nocturnal vigils were 
abolished, and turned into evening fiasts, preparatory to the principal fes- 
tival. Rut it appears that a vigil was observed on All Hallows-day, by 
watching and ringing of bells all night long, even till the year 1545, when 
Henry VIII., in his letter to Cranmer, as to '^ creeping to the cross^" &c, 
desired it might be abolished. 

It has been given as a reason why the other holidays have no vigils before 
them, that they generally happened between Christmas and the Purifi" 
cation^ or between Easier and Whitsuntide^ seasons of joy which the 
Church did not think fit to break into by fasting, and humiliation. (See 
fully on this subject, IVheatleg^s Illustration^ 201.) 

NotCy that if any of these feast days^ ^c«] For a long discussion on 
this note, see IV heat ley y 201-^204. See also, post, rubric before the 
** Collects, Epistles, and Gospels."^ 

Fasts and Days of Abstinence^ The custom of £Eisting, or abstain- 
ing from food, as an indication of repentance, seems a suggestion of nature 
itself, and it prevailed from the earliest times.*-The first instance recorded 
is in the case of Moses, who fasted miraculously forty days on receiving 
the two tables in Horeb, — Exod. zxxiv. 28 — as Elijah did, in the same 
place in after times, — 1 Kings^ xix. 8-* and our Saviour in the Wilder- 
ness ; — Matt. iv. 2 — and it is probable, that when Moses decreed that the 
children of Israel should '^ afflict their souls,*" this was done by fosting, 
and abstaining from all pleasures. — Joshua probably fasted when he bud 
on the earth before the ark, ^^ until the even-tide,^' — Joshua, vii. 6— as the 
Israelites did when they were defeated before Gibeah, — Judges, xx. 26, — 
and from that time the custom is frequently referred to in Holy Scripture, 
as in the cases of David, Daniel, Anna, Cornelius, &c. — ^The Jews, in 
times of public calamity, appear to have made children at the breast 
fast, — Joel, ii. 15, 16 — and the Heathen king of Nineveh, at the preach* 
ing and threatening of Jonah, included even beasts.^^Owr Lord, though 
he does not expressly direct the custom, yet seems to allude to it, — ^Luke, 
V, 85 — guarding only against a hypocritical pretence of sorrow, — ^Matt vi. 16. 
-»The ceremony of laying hands on Saul, and Barnabas, was preceded by 
fastings and St. Paul mentions his ^< fastings often,'' and directs the prac- 
tice to the Corinthians, — 1 Cor. vii. 5— -and — 2 Cor. vi, 1—5. 

The primitive Christians observed both weekly ^ and annual fasts. — ^The 
former were kept on Wednesdays and Fridays; on the one, because our 
Lord was betrayed on that day, and on the other, because he was then 
crucified. — Our Church directs fasting on five Wednesdays only, in the 
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7«ur» Tiz* in the four Ember weeks, and in Rogation week ; but on all Fridays 
in the year, except the Nativity of our Lord should happen on that day 
(see above in this table) ; and the practice of performing divine service on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, as directed by the 15th canon, seems referable to 
diis ancient custom. The camual fast was in Lent, sometimes called a 
guadragesimal fast, either as being of /br^^Aour^— from Friday, the time 
of the Crucifixion, till Sunday, the time of the Resurrection ; or of forty 
days, to which it was afterwards extended. — The last, or ^' Great week,*' 
ance called *^ Passton^week," was kept with peculiar abstinence and 
devotion. See post, ^^ Ash-Wbdnesday.^ 

IV. ** Certain Solemn Days for which particular Services" 

** are appointed." 

^^ 1 . The Fifth Day of November, being the Day kept in Memory of the 

** Papists' Conspiracy. 
^' 2. The Thirtieth Day of January, being the Day kept in Memory of 

*' the Martyrdom of King Charles the First. 
*' 3. The Nine and twentieth Day of May, being the Day kept in Mlemdry 

^* of the Birth and Return of King Charle the Second. 
" 4. The Twenty.fifth' Day of October, being the Day on which His 

'' Majesty began his happy Reign. 



N. B. For an account of each of these days, see ante, in ^^ THE 
« CALENDAR/' 



V. ^' A TABLE TO FIND EASTER DAY," 

*'from the present Time till the Year 1899 inclusive,'' 

'' according to the foregoing Calendar." 



VI. <' ANOTHER TABLE TO FIND EASTER'' 

" till the Year 1899 inclusive." 



OBSERVATION. When the long agitated question as to the time of 
keeping Easter had been settled by the Council of Nice, A. D. ,S25, a 
cycle of 84 years was first formed at Rome, and was generally received by 
the Western Churches. In the year 457, Victorius, an eminent French 
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mathematiciaD, composed another cycle of 532 years, from him called tHe 
Victorian period^ which came much nearer the truth, than the former one 
of 84 years. The fourth Council of Orleans, A.D. 541, adopted this 
table ; and decreed that the feast of Easter should be every year declared 
by the bishop, on the feast of Epiphany, during Divine Service. But it 
being considered soon after, that it would be more convenient to annex a 
table to the Calendar, that every one might thus readily know the day, a 
short one was composed from the originar table of Victorius, in which, by 
the introduction of the Golden Number of the ancient Cycle of MetoD, 
and the Dominical letters, the new moons an any year were easy to be 
found. From this arose the ^^ Table to find Eastbr for bvbr.'' 

It was no doubt intended by the Council to make the Paschal moon depend 
on the vernal equinoXy but no change was made in the civil year, which 
continued to be regulated by the Julian Calendar as before. All that was 
thought necessary^ was to lay down a general rule for determining the 
Paschal full moon, and of course Easter Sunday, and for this purpose 
the Metonic Cycle was adopted ; and if the 235 lunations were precisely 
equal to 19 Julian years, the Paschal full moons would have alwajrs hap- 
pened on the same days of the month in the corresponding years of every 
cycle. But in time two things happened, which had not been provided 
against. FoT,Jirst, a separation took place of the vernal equinox from 
the 21st of March ; so that in the sis^teenth century it happened on the 
10th, the sun having in an interval of 1300 years, anticipated the Julian 
Calendar 10 complete days. Thb was corrected by the alteration of the 
style, see ante, p. 110 ; but the other error in the supposition, that 235 
lunations were exactly equal to 19 Julian years, was not then corrected; 
and this amounted to nearly a day in 804 years, so that in the 1500 yean 
that have nearly elapsed between the Council of Nice, and the present 
time, the full moons, calculated by the rules of the Church, are later than 
the true full moons, by nearly 5 days : and hence arises a distinction be- 
tween the ecclesiastical full moons^ and the true ones. This created an 
apparent, rather than a real contradiction between the old tables in the 
Common Prayer Book, for the rule that fixed that Easter-day should 
be the first Sunday after the first full moon next after the 21st day 
of March, was to be considered as referring, not to the time when the 
astronomical full moon should happen, but to the day of the full moon 
designated by the Golden Number, in the Calendar ; and as long as this 
was observed, there was no contradiction between the several rules. 

In order, however, to correct every appearance of error, or inaccuracy, 
the table *^ tojind Easter for ever*^ has been laid aside, and the above 
two tables have been substituted in the modern Prayer Books, by which 
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Easter-day may be found till the year 1899 inclusive, while a third table 
afterwards occurs to find it from the year 1900 to 2199 inclusive. 

Previous to tliis alteration many persons of scrupulous conscience made 
this apparently astronomical inaccuracy, an objection to their declaring 
their ^* consent to all, and every thing contained and prescribed in, and 
*' by the Book" of Common Prayer, &c. not perhaps sufficiently consider- 
ing that the Church, being competent to form her own rules, might justly 
found them on a computation of her own, as to certain periods, ascertained 
by the days on which she considered the full moons would inevitably hap- 
pen for ever afterwards; and when by the revolution of time, an adherence 
to the rules laid down by the Council of Nice, if astronomically considered, 
would prove some of the tables inconsistent with others, yet this would 
not in fact be the case by allowing her to interpret her own meaning, that 
a full moon when spoken of, was to be considered as a period, or day, 
ascertaified by her own tables, and not by the almanac of the year. 



VII. ^^ A TABLE OF THE MOVEABLE FEASTS" 

« FOR FIFTY-TWO YEARS, " 
" according to the foregoing Calendar.'' 

VIU. '' A TABLE of the MOVEABLE FEASTS," 
'^ according to the several Days that EASTER can possibly " 

'' fall upon." 



IX. " TABLE to find Easter y from the Year 1900, to 2199" 

*^ inclusive." 

X. '' General TABLES for finding the Dominical, or Sun- " 
*^ day Letter, and the Places of the Golden Number in" 
'' the Calendar. Tables I., XL, and III." 



As these Tables are to be found, with the directions for using them, in 
almost every Common Prayer Book, it is not thought necessary to give 
them, here at full length : this part of the work, therefore^ will be closed 
with a description of the terms used; &c« &c. 
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GOLDEN NUMBER^ or Primb.— Easter-day^ as was before ob- 
served (p. 175), was to be determioed by the time of the full moon; 
and in order to ascertain this, certain calculations were made^ generally 
termed '^ eycUn** — Of these^ the most celebrated was the Meianic cyde, 
or lonar* cycle of Meton, an Athenian astronomer^ who flourished at the 
b^^inning of the 5th century.— This was a period of 6940 days ; in which 
it was supposed 19 revolutions of the sun^ or solar years, and 235 luna* 
tions, or monthly revoliitions of the moon^ were completed ; and thus die 
conjunctions of the sun and moon would again take place in the same de* 
grees of the ecliptic, and the new moons fall on the same days of the year, 
as they did respectively in the 19 years before. 

This cycle was publbhed at the celebration of the Olympic games, and 
was received with so much applause, that a statue was erected to the 
inventor ; and the scheme of the festivals, arranged according to it, was 
inscribed (on a marble pillar,) tit letters of gold; hence the appellatioDi 

*^ GoLDKN NUMBBE.^ 

But as an interval of 6940 dajrs is neither precisely equal to J 9 tropical 
years, nor to 235 lunations, (exceeding the former about 6 how^, and the 
latter about 7f hours,) the error, in 4 cycles, or 76 years, made more tli^n 
a day difference ; and therefore Calippus^ about a century afterwards, in 
order to drop this day, contrived a new cycle of 27,759 days, or about four 
times the original number. — ^This, though considerably more accurate than 
the cycle of Meton, is still defective ; for as it supposes the tropical year 
to consist of 365 J days, precisely, the full moons have anticipated it 5* 53' 
in the 76 years, which now make a difference of nearly five days. 

Tlie golden numbers being thus found to be inaccurate, lilius, an 
Italian astronomer, whose calculations Pope Gregory XIII. had adopted as 
to the alteration of the style (see ante, p. 110), invented other numbers, 
called " Epacts.^ (Eir«y»,** induco,** " intercalo," to introduce, or inter- 
calaiCy) which indicate the excess of the solar above the lunar year ; for as the 
former, or Julian year, is 365 days 6 hours, and the latter only 354 days, 
8 hours 48' 36% there is a difference between them of 10 days, 21 hours, 
11' 24' ; and this is in reality the annuai ep€u:t; but it is reckoned, as a 
round number, 11. The epact of 2 years is therefore 22 days, of three 
years, 33 days (reckoned only 3 days, as the 30 days are dropped, and make 
an intercalary month) ; and thus proceeding, every 19th year would be- 
come 0; and in the 20tb year the epact would be 11 again. But this is 
not exact : for at the end of the 19 years the new moons having £dlen 
back near an hour and a half, losing a day in about 310 years, the epact 
inust, at the end of that period, be 12, instead of 11 ; and after 310 yean 
more it must be 13. 
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Tbare will be found tat extn margia in the Calnidftr, for the months of 
MaDcb ud April, in wMeh are >et down the Golden NoMnnns oppoahe 
th* MTcnl days of the month, on wfakth the Paaehalfidt moon, or that 
bf vfaich £utcr-daf b dotwrniaed, may fi\\ ; oommencing March 21, 
and terroinatiBg April IS ; and tfat Stmday letter next folloff iog such fuH 
mooD, will mark Easter-day for that year — but whenerer this fuH moon 
happeat on April 16, if that day ahoi^ b« a Svnday, then Easter-day will 
be Sunday, April 26. Thui, then, March 22, is the earliest day, and 
April 25, the latest on which Eastcr-day can happen> The position of 
these numbers will hold good until the year IS9V inclusive, according as 
they are fixed by Table V. : but after that time another arrangement takes 
place as in Table IX., aod iriiich continaes till the year 2IB9 inclusive. 

To riND T9M GoLDBN Ndhbbr, add 1 t9 the given year, and then 
divide by 19; if .th«e be any %urc remaining, tftot i« the G<Mea Kui&ber 
— but tf nothing remain, then the number is 19. 

Tht»/ortheyearl816— 1816 + J = L8J7-^ IS =t 96, and 12 over ? 
the G<Hdyi) Number. 

TABLE A. 

Of the Golden Numbers from the commencement of the Christian ssra, 

till A.I>. 4000:-~the same both in the Old and New Style. 
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Explanation. Look for the even hundreds of the given year in' the 
first three columns on the left hand, and the remaining or odd years, in 
the columns forming the head of the Table, and the figure at the point 
where these columns meet, is the Cjoldbn Number for that year. Thus 
for the year 1816, the figure in the last line, and under 16, is 12. 

See post, Table E. 

The Golden Number being kn«wn, the Epact (see ante^ page 184) is 
found by the following Table; which will serve till the year 1899. 

TABLE B. 
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N.B. The rule by which the Epact is found till the above year is this, 
take 1 from the Golden Number, and multiply the remainder by 11, and 
then reject as many 30's as are contained in the product. 

DOMINICAL, OR SUNDAY LETTER. The Romans in their 
Calendar marked their days, by the first eight letters' in the Alphabet, 
beginning January 1 with A, and so counting regularly throughout the 
year. These were called Nundinal letters, because they marked the 
Meetings of the Roman citizens every ninth day, for the purposes of trade, 
&c., which were therefore called *' NundifHB/* 

The early Christians, copying from this, used the first 7 letters to mark 
the several Sundays of the year, and hence the term '^ Dominical/* 
*^ ZfOrcTs Dajfy* or Sunday Letter. Of these, A always stands for the 
first day of January— B for the second, and so on, till A again occurs on 
the eighth. Consequently the same letter will mark the same day of the 
week throughout the year, and the letter which marks the Sundays is the 
Dominical Letter. 

As the coftimon year of 365 days contains 52 weeks and one day over, every 
letter, if there were no Leap-years, would, successively, but in a retro- 
gade order, stand for Sunday. In Leap-year there are two days over; and 
in order to provide for this additional day, and that the same letters may 
fall on the same days of the month after the intercalary day, February 29, 
the whole series of letters is then shifted forwards -a day, and every Leap- 
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year has two letters affixed to it — the one^ or the cMiiimial letter, which 
standsyfr^^, applying tUl the intercalary day, and the other, or proper one^ 
applying ta the remainder of the year. This will more clearly appear in 
the instances given below. 

Rules, &c. for finding thb Dominical, or Sunday Letter. The 
following is the one roost generally used, and is inserted in the Common 
Prayer Book in the Table marked ante p. 181, as Table V. 

To find the Sunday letter from the year 1800 till 1899 inclusive, add to 
the year its fourth part, omitting fractions, and then divide by 7) if no 
figure remain, the Sunday letter is A, if 1 — G, if 2 — F, if 3 — E, if 4— 
D, if 5— C, and if 6— B. 

Thus for 1816—1816 -j. 4 z: 454 + 1816 = 2270 h- 7 = 824, and 2 
over, ^hich shows that F is the Dominical letter, but inasmuch as the 
year 1816 is a Leap-year ^ it is marked by G F. 

N. B. In order to find the Sunday letter between the year 1800, and the 
change of the style in 1752, (as see antej p. 112) the number 1 must be 
added, before the sum is divided by 7 5 and then proceed as lu the manner 
before mentioned; — thus for the year 1772 — 1 772 -f- 4 = 443 + 1772 + 
1 ::: 2216 -^ 7 =; 316,. and 4 over = D the Sunday letter; and being Leap- 
year, E. Dt 

The method of finding it for any year before the alteration of the style, 
is more abstruse, and therefore the reader is referred to. Rees's Cyclop, title 
'' Dominical Letter ,* and to the Tables there under tlie article Cvcls ; 
and also for as far back as 1600 to the Table in the Common Prayer Bookj 
referred to ante^ p. 183, as X. Table I. 

2* The Dominical Lettbr is also found by the years of '^ the Cycle 
of the Sun;"*' a term arising from its application to Sunday, ^^ Dies 
SoUs,'* and not from any reference to the apparent motion of the Sun. 
This Cycle consists of 28 years 5 after the revolution of which^ the days of 
the month return to the same days of the week. 

The rule in this case is, — ^To the given year add 9, divide the sum by 
28, and the remainder, if any, is the year of the Solar Cycle — if there be 
no remainder, the year is the 28th of the Cycle, Thus for the year 1816 
—1816 4. 9 -f- 28 =1 65j and five over, therefore 5 is the year of the Cycle. 

TABLE C. 

The corresponding Dominical Letter, and Year of the Solar Cycle, from 

1800 to 1899. 
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This Tabic requres no explanation ; bat k is to be obserfed, thatj as 
the intercalary day will be dropped in the year 1900^ ptinuant to the rale 
mentioned ante, p. 11 '2, another order will then be necessary; yet this wiU 
only cause the moving the letters in the Table one higher^ respectivttlyt 
when they will begin F, £» D, C, B, &c.» and as the day will isol be 
dropped in the year 2000, the Table will apply till 2100^ when a simibr 
shifting will be necessary. 

S. Another method b suggested by the following verses. 

TABLE Di 






Divide the Ceottiries by four; and twice what does remain 
Take fix)m six; and then add to the number yon gain 
The odd years, and their /oiirM; which dividing by seven. 
What is left take from seven, and the lbttbe is given. 



■It ■■■■■■ 



Explanation for the year 1816 — 18 -f- 4 leaves 2, which doubled sir 4^ 
which deducted from 6 leaves 2, to which add 16 ^nd 4 = 22, wUelh 
divided by 7 leaves 1^ which deducted from 7 leaves G, or F; aad 18IG 
being Leap-year, aflix the next letter G before it = G F. NOTE. In 
order to find the Letter which the number indicates, let 1 stand for A^ 
S for B, and so on, and not according to the order mentiooed in the pre- 
ceding page as applicable to Table V. 

Table E. Explanation. Look in the 4 columns at the head of the 
Table for the hundreds of years, and in the columns on the left hand for 
the remaining years ; at the point where lines from these respeetivelj 
would meet is the Dommkal ktfet^thtta for 1816, the letters are G F. 

Table F. Explanation. The Dominical letter being known, all the 
numbers in the column under it are «Sbnci(ij^«;— in the next column 3foH» 
days, and so on — thus for Januaiy 1, 1816. G being the Sunday letter 
till the 29th of February, A, under which is figure I, will be Monday. 8a 
fot March 15, 1772. D (E D) being the letter after the 29th of 
February, March 15 appears in the Sunday, or D columfl. 

N. B. The Dominical letter being known^ this Table will serve for any 
year before, or since, the Christian cera. 
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TABLE R 



Daji of the Month for both Styla 
bj the Dominical Letter. 



Apiiiao. 
luljr 31. 



Week Say. A, B C D E F G- 



May 31. 



8 19 20 31 

i3k4l25 26 27 U 



£3 24 36 
^9 3U 31 



29 30 31 



181SM)eil9a3H 



100 



ADDITIONAL TABLB TO'FIHD EASTER-DAT. 



When the Dominical Letter is known, the day ottheweeft conespood* 
iDg to any day of the month may be fouad by the fullowio^ verses. 

At Dover DwcUb George Brown Esquire, 
Good Christopher Finch And David Fr]«r. 

Explanation. Thete 12 words correspond tu the 12 moaiht of the 
year, and the^rat Utter of each word, msrks the Jirit day of each month in 
the order of the Dominical letters ; whence any other day may be found. 
Thus for January 1, 1816. — The Dominical Letters (it being leap-year) 
are G F, of which G stands for Sunday till February 29, then by the 
verses the letter for January 1 is A; (At), and as G ii Sunday, A must be 
Monday. So for March 15, 1772, the Dominical letters are E D ; tbea 
as D 18 the Sunday letter for the latter portion of the year, D, which 
stands for March 1, (Dwells) is Sunday, and of coune also March 1 5. 

The GoldtH Number, and the Dommieal Letter, being known, the 
following Table will readily shew on what day Easisb Sondat happens 
in any year, since the New Style. 





ADDITIONAL TABLE TV) TIH0 BASISB DAT. 








Numbers of Direction. 
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Explanation. In order to use this Table, it is to be observed, that the 
mimber of days, within which Easter may happen, viz. between March 
21, and April 25, is 35; and the number of each of these is called the 
NuMBBR or DiBBcnoN. This number for any year will be found in the 
point where the horizontal line of the i^»ntmca/2>fter, and the perpendi- 
cular line of the Go/</en ANm&er,meet. Thus for 1816,'where F, and 12 
meet, is found 24, and therefore Easter-day will be 24 days after March 
21, wjs. April 14. 

N. B. The above Tables are in addition to those in the Common Prayer 
Book, to which the reader is referred, and also to Rees's Cycloptedia, 
"Cycle." <' Dominical LrrrBa." " Ncmbbb GoWm." '•Epact."&c» 



AUTHORITIES. 
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Tbe following, not very incomplete, List op Authorities^ on 
the Church History, &c. which have been collected by the 
Author, may be gratifying to the Enquirer on this subject. 



On the Government of the Church m 

general. 

Bason's perpetual Government of 
Christ'8 Church. Parker's Church Go- 
vernment for 600 years. Brokesby*s 
Government of the Primitive Church. 
Potter on Church (xovemment. Brief 
Account of Ancient Church Govern- 
ment, and Reflections on Presbyterian- 
ism. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 
Books iii. v. vi. vii and viii. Cave's 
Primitive Chrbtianity. — on the 
Government of the Ancient Church. 
Hickes's Chrbtian Priesthood asserted. 
Dean Pierce's Corpusculum, &c. 
ScotVs Christian Life, Vol. ii. Part ii. 
Ch. 7. Vindication of the Primitive 
Church and Diocesan Episcopacy, 
against Baxter. Hammond on Church 
Government, and the Power of the 
Keys. Hill's Examination of the 
Rights of the Christian Church. Skin" 
net's Primitive Truth and Order Vin-* 
dicated. Turner's Vindication of the 
Christian Church. Lewis's Exami- 
nation, and Apology for ditto. M« 
^cholVs Defence of the Church of Eng- 
land. MUhoumes Legacy to ditto. 
Nicholson's A|>ology for ditto. Cow 
"oyer on English Ordination; and 
Defence. Warburton's Alliance of 
Church and State. Jer. Taylor's 
Divine Institution of the Office Mi- 
nisterial. OveraVs Convocation Book. 
London Cases against Dissenters. 
Abridgment of ditto by Bennet, Beu' 
neft. Rights of the Clercy. Wells*s 
Controversial Treaiises. Leslie's Re- 
hearsals. Survey of pretended Holy 
Discipline. Jaques's Ordination by 
Presbyters void. Lawrence's Lay Bap- 
tism invalid. Podmore's Layman's 
Apology for a pure Episcopal Church. 
Johnson's Vade Mecum. Claims of the 
Established Church. Daubenys Guide 
to the Church, and Appendix. Adams's 
Religious World Displayed, titles 



" Episcopacy^** " Presbyterlanism,** &c. 
Du Pin's Eicclesiastical History, Wri- 
ters, Councils, &c. Mnsheiins Eccle- 
siastical History. Fuller's vl/hurch His- 
tory. Collier's Eicclesiastical History, 
Warner's ditto. MUner's ditto. Stilr 
lingfieefs Origines Brittanicse. Inett's 
Origines Anglicanae. Lloyd's History 
of the Church of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Grant's History of the Eng- 
lish Church. Durell's Government 
of the Re formed Church. Pagetfs 
Christianography. Barrow on the 
Pope's Supremacy. BurneVs full Ex- 
amination of Churcii Authority. 
Wootton's (Archdeacon) Examination 
for Holy Orders. Discourse on Lent..' 
(Church authority.) 

On Diocesan Episcopacy. 

Bp. Hall's Episcopacy by Divine 
Right. Hickess Dignity of the Epis- 
copal Order. Leslie on Episcopacy, 
and Authorities from the Fathers*. 
Sage's Principles of the Cyprianic* 
Age. Sanderson on Ep\s{:op'dcy , Dow-t 
name's Defence of his Sermons oa 
ditto. Reynolde's Original of Episco- 
pacy confirmed by Abp. Usher. Hoad* . 
ly's Detence of Episcopal Ordination. 
Maurice's Defence of Diocesan Epis- 
copacy, against Clarkson, Jackson's 
Dissertation on Episcopacy. Comber: 
on the Ordination Service. NichoUs 
on ditto. Slatter's Original Draught 
of the Primitive Church, against 
Lord King. Hammond's Dissertations 
against Blondell; and Defence of ditto. 
Aston s Survey of Presbyterianism,aQd 
Episcopacy. Nelson on the Ember 

Days. Rights of the Clergy, 

title " Bishops." Stackhouses Body 

of Divinity. History of the 

Bible. B. viii. Ch. v. Daubeny's Word 
in Season. Episcopacy considered with 
respect to modern popular Societies. 



Bb 
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. ATTTHORITlfiS. 



Miicellaneoui an both. 

Jer. Taylor*s Sermons^ (Consecra- 
tion, &c. iv. and ix. and x.) Bever" 
idge's ditto, (i. ii. iii. iv. iz. and xi.) 
SHllingJleefs ditto, (xxii. Ordination, 
▼ii. Sin of Corah, xviii. Mischief of Se- 
paration.) Smalridges ditto (xi. On 
the Episcopal Order, viii. Power of 
the Church) Nicholson's ditto, (xxvii. 
Vindication of Episcopal Power.) 
SkeUons ditto, (xxii. The Church of 
Christ can be l>ut of one mind.) Lyt' 
iUton^s ditto on the Consecration of 
Bishop Fell. Berktlnfs ditto, on the 
Consecration of Bishop Horae. (Ori- 
^n of Episcopacy.) Archd. Thomases 
Charge. 

On Schism^ 4rc. 

ISHUingfieefs Unreasonableness of 

Separation Defence of ditto. Sher'^ 

.4o€^on Religious Assemblies. Dodvell 
on Separation from E^)iscopal Govern- 
ment. — — On Occasional Commu- 
nion. — One Altar, One Priest- 
hood* &c. Dissertatumes Cyprianica. 
Bp. Thomases Apology for the Church 
of England. Barrow on the Unity 
of the Church. Ball on Separation. 
Hammond on Schism. Saywell on 
ditto. Bennet on -ditto. Firmin on 
•ditto. Daubeny on ditto. Davies*s 
Eight Discourses. Parker's Religion 
and Loyalty. Falkners Christian Loy- 
alty. Bishop ofDerry (King) on the 
Inventions of men in the Worship of 
God. Sherlock's Vindication of Eccle- 
siastical Authority. Huntingford^s 
<Bp.) Call to Union. 

Church History. 

History of the Church, Eusebius^ 
•&€• Jenning^s Jewish Antiquities. 
Lewis's Hebrew ditto. Godwin's Mo- 
ses and Aaron. LightfooVs Works. 
B&ison"s Planting of the Christian 
Religion. Millar's Propagation of 
Christianity. Montague's Account of 
the Church. Bingham's Antiquities 



of the Christian Church. Lardnet's 
Lives of the Apostles. Cyprkm'i 
Works. Epistles of the Fathers, ig- 
natiust &c. Pearson's Vindicise Igna- 
tiance. Apostolical Canons and Con- 
stitutions. Gatiden's Hieraspistet. 
Heylin's Hist, of Presbyterian ism- 
Tears of the Church. Hales*s New 
Analysts. Daubeny' s Discourses. 
Hampton Lectures. EveliegKs, Gray's^ 
&c. 

Commentaries, 4c. 

Expositions, &r. on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, (xix. xxiii. xxv. xxxvi. 
and xxxvii.) Beveridge^ Boyst Burnet^ 
Ford, Hay, Bishop of Winchester, Ve- 
neer, Welchman, Wix, &c. Commbrta- 
RiBS. Aihsworth, Patrick, &c. IFhiiby 
(Preface to Timothy and Titus,) The 
Assembly of DiTines' Annotations. 
Hammond, Dodd, Poole's Synopsis. 

' Annotations. Mont Bnd J}' Oyley's 

Family Bible. 

For Preibyterianism, ftc. 

Baxter's Treatise of Episcopacy. 
— Church History. — — Disser- 
tations on Church Government. SHh 
ling/leet's Weapon Salve. Lord King's 
Enquiry into the Primitive Church. 
Croft's Naked Truth, and A nnotations. 
Clarkson's Primitive Episcopacy. . Ooh 
ens Validity of Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion. Pierce's Vindication of dittcs 
and Sermons. BothwelVs ditto. Di* 
vine Bight of Presbyterian Church 
Government. Bragge on Church 
cipline. Cbf^/^*s Remains. 
Institutes. Brown's View of Religion. 
Bees's Cyclo|)edia, title *< Bbhop.'* 
Doddridge's Lectures. Cartwright 
against fVhitgift, Conformists' Plea 
for the Nonconformists. Dmight's 
Theology. Conder on Protestant 
Nonconformity. Winter's Pastoral 
Letters oo ditto. Towgood's Dissent 
justified. Brook's ditto. Protesimt 
Diuenters' Catechism^ &c &c..&c. 
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fiRRATA. VOL.11. 

Sketch of the Church. 

pMgf Line 

Y 22 

— 23 
10 15 

— 22 

— 23 

— 28 
15 1 
68 30 
74 12 XYi. - - xvii. 

106 15 xxxvii. . - 37. 

— — viu. - - 8. 

— — XV. - - 15. (that is — verses for chapters.) 
129 32 ecriptural - epiritual 

Calbndar. 

119 25 5 6 . -356. 

152 23 threatened - threatening 

— — retard - - retards 

155 last Catholic - Roman Catholic 

164 23 executed - - were executed 

136 4 This Parenthesis — and indeed the whole anecdote— has 

been kindly pointed out bj a learned Prelate as objectionable. — The 

Author begs to express his unfeigned aueni to this opimon. — ^Thie 

matter passed lum inconsiderately. 



Printed, and Published by the same Author y 

An ARRANGEMENT of thx Psalms of David» on an entirely new Plan ; 
under Seventeen principal Titles, divided into Eighty-six Heads: whereby 
every single verse is placed according to its precise subfect. The whole aflfbrding 
a SCRIPTURAL MANUAL for the purposes of Mediiaiion, Prayer, and 
Praise, 8vo» Price Five Shillings. 

A SERMON on the Peculiar Blessings of this Counthy, Ps. cxlvii, 
12*20, preached at Kensington on the General Thanksgiving day, January 13, 
1814. 

A SERMON ON THE EXCELLBNCT OF THE LiTUXOT, AKO THE FaITB AND 

Moderation of the Church of England-—*' known throughout tbb 
** WORLD.'* Rom. i. 6. (Phil. !▼. 5.) preached at St. Mary-le-Bow Church, 
on St. Mark's day, April 25, 1817» before the Trustees of the Cordwainers* 
and Bread Street AVards Charity School, and printed at their request, and 
ex|)ence. 

" The Happiness of the Departed the only Consolation under a 
** National Loss." Is. Ivii. 1,2. A Sermon preached at Dursley, Oloces- 
tershire, Nov, 19, 1817, on the Funeral then taking place of H. R. H« the 
Princess Charlotte of Walbs^ and her Infant. 



INSTRUCTIONS to the Bindbrs of the Sktbscriber^ 

CopteSj in TTiree Parts. 

These Parts — mparaiely published, and delivered to SuUcribers^ are intended 
to nake Two Volumet: for which there are res|)ective Title Pdge$ ■■ ■ 
Ist' •* An ILLUSTRATION," &c. 2dly, •* An ILLUSTRATION, AP- 
•^ PENDIX," &c. 

THE FIRST VOLUME be^ns with the last lecfonXy of Sheet A a, [185.1 
«« The ORDER for MORNING and EVENING FRAYKR,"* &c page [191] 
(the first Sheet in PART II.) And on to the end of Sheet Y y, page 360. 
Then Z z, page 361— down to 4 L, page 637. being the fVhole^ (except the 
last four Sheets, which belong to the Second Volume) of Part III So that 
WiitFirit Volume will contaii^— Half Titlb — (found in PartX.) — ^Title — 
PasPACB — ^DsDiCATioir — Tablb op Contents — and Liturgy^ pages 191 to 
637. All of which will be found in FART III, {except pages 191 — 360^ 
which are in Part II). 

And Note -^ the Title-Page — Dedication — and Advertisement^ which are 
fbund in Part I, with (Qy>) & Prospectus — to be cancelled. 

THE SECOND VOLUME begins with the '* Sketch of the Histobt of 
** THE Chubch,*' page i. Sheet B, down to page [44]-^(the quarter Sheet G) 
—found at the end of Part I. Then page [45] " On the Origin and 
** Extbnsion of InoLATBT**' Sheet H, down to page [l 112]— quarti r Sheet Q, 
at the latter end of Pabt II; and aUo page fll3] Sheet R. '* IX. On the 
** AppellatianSt &c.'* down to page 139, k'hert Up nt ih^^sHu' md, i/ft— JHr 
Then '^ An Act for tfie Uniformity^*' &c. Sheet A, page 1^ down to Z, 184, ta 
Part I. And three leaves in Sheet A a, pages 18i>— -190, (from which the one 
leaf for VoL I. was taken,) being the beginning of Pabt II. Concluding with 
•• Authorities,*' Errata, &c. B b. 191—4, two leaves at the end of Pabt III. 



So that when bound up, 
VOL. L will contain 

Half Title, (" An Illustration,'* &c.) found in Part I. 
Title- Page, (*' An Illustration of the Liturgy of the Church of 

'' England;* &c.) 
Dedication, two pages. 
Preface, four pages. 

Table of Contents, four pages ; all in Part TIL 
Liturgy. " The ORDER for MORNING and EVENING 

'« PRAYER,*' &c. pages 197 to 360 in Part II. and 361 

to •' Commentaries,'' &c. 640 in Part III. 

VOL. n. will contain 

Half Title, ( •* An Illustration, Appendix,** &c.) 

Title-Page, ( " An Illustration of the Liturgy^ Appendix,** &c.) 

Table of Contents, two pages. 

Advertisement, one paj^e ; all in Part III. 

History, (*' Sketch of the History of the Church :**) "An Act 
**for the Uniformity of Common Prayer" page 1. "The 
*' Preface,** 33. Testimonies, &c. The Calendar and 
RubrickSf to page 190. *^ Authorities,** Errata, &c. 
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